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PREFACE 


This book now presented before the public contains a des 
cnption of the social and political conditions of India and shows 
the course of her evolution At the same time it is a study of ail 
the relevant topics conn-cted with the main subject and is in- 
tended to convey to the reader a complete idea of the cultural 
growth of this country It is particularly suited to the needs 
of students taking a course in Indian civics 

While dealing with the administrative structure of tne 
country special care has been taken to show clearly the position 
obtaining at present and that to be found after Coming into 
operation of tbe Government of India Act of 1935 The provi- 
sions of this nen Act have been given in italics 



TRANSLITER VTION 


A xcord about tr J n<lite*ution appears to be 
necessary Special notations ha e been used to 
make the pronunciation of omental uords quite 
clear Ordinarily the following notations hate 
been adopted for % orrel sounds — 

a=3r» a=3t r, 1 = 1 ; i=f, u— 11 = 3 ;, e=q, 
ai=q, o=jtt, au=3fl. 

The consonants hate their usual pronunciation 
except as indicated belov . — 

d=tr, d=f, dh=q, d'—z, gh— £ , kh— £ , 
n=^, n=q, n=r, n=^T, n=5r, q=(j, n=^C, 

r— o, s=?r, s=q, s=*r, 5^—^ , t=?r, th=*r, 
th=s 

But such names, historical or geographical, as 
are generally ernttea in one particular ti ay and 
involve no ambiguit) as to their pronunciation, 
have been usualh written in that w*y and 
diacritical marks hat e been used onh occasionally 
as necessary. 
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T hi Suhe't . 

Indus IS a tod of aoaen. h " d P ,Xdunl 

lastly be proud of a btgh '“S , orlons „d dignified 

attainments Her tentage is gr marvellously high 

and the toel ot her cntotal ^o^ ^ smJ1 seo?e c f this 
It tronld be stmply ^ le ld „ of die growth 

chapter to give even “ “J” t,, ° con 2t ourselves trlth nonng 
of her civilization and sve mus f _f w culture in 

very brtefly some of the fjTher people 

order to understand the present 

Tie Unity of Cultnrt , 

I, has been often "”?**££££&. «« 
not a country, meaning there y ^biting it bdong 

of he- terntones is great and P P i, cl ons, and speaking 
to different races, foliating “ deann2 this fact and sre 
different languages Th“ te ls t dlflfctencc » even in the 
further observe that there ar 0 f this vast 

modes of life of the people *** S uture and avih 
country Nevertheless, the srao su _ erfiaa l differences 

zauon very easily finds, m spite of the supem^ ^ 

that first attract the eve, that 11 ^ has remained 

one culture and one civilization ^ gr ^storv It has 

unb'oken throughout the loug a S t f ojture that she has 
been a marked characteristic ot ner which 

been able to assimilate the vanous 'TP time bv 

vterc introduced w.o the country &>= tune 
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toreicneis coining into, inhabiting or even conquering, its 
tern tone* 

The central feature of this civilization is Aryan around 
■which other tonrs have been a'soaared according to their 
proper places This Aryan dement in her civilization 
has always been and soli is the most predominating factor in 
the development of her culture The social institutions 
which the \rvans established in the very beginning have con- 
tinued m essence even upto the modern times and have only 
been modified from tune to time as necessity has arisen. It is 
rather strange to obsen e tha, India which is reputed to be one 
of the most conservative countries of the world has very 
peacefully adopted certain features of other civilizations which 
proved useful or were found necessary It stands to her credit 
that even in the furtherance of religious cause or spread of 
vanous religions she has not witnessed the horrors of war 
'o common in other countries. Sbe has adapted herself to 
the growing needs of all times and has succeeded in effecting 
marvellous religious revolutions peacefully and even without 
seriously adecting the life of her people 1 The fundamental 
unity ol het cultum has been throughout maintained 

lu C.ois'iousr’ss 

It is important to realise that the credit of discovering this 
unity in Indian social and cultural life does not belong to the 

J For eumple the ipreid of Baddiusm ttron £ tcot the conn try tnd 
'' *op««Efls rile prerdenc t ^J, c rthpon 0 - isun the retted 
" rVindjit® end draon complete attnomatKO of BoddW. Tie aito~ 

dnctico ot liU-n wu ondsobt-dly itt-uded with wo c t-oublw and can 
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student of history and civilization, tor such a consciousness 
has been 2 common feature of her pres ailing life From almost 
the very beginning of civilized histo-y India as a whole has 
been feeling one and her people, even the masses, have been 
conscious of this unity Even in their day to-day nfe they 
reate verses, when performing ordinary religious nres, which 
make them constantly consaous that the whole of India has 
been regarded as one and its vanous cities and rive's should be 
looked upon by all as forming links in a chain \gain the 
Indian pilgrims who want to visit the hoi) places have to go 
from one comer ot the country to another and from 
province *0 province to complete their jouroet, and 
this has been going on since long before th* invention of 
railways which facilitated th» work of passengers This 
has certainly bound her people bv common ties m one 
consaous whole In this connection, it is also worthy of note 
that as for as the hte beneath the surface is concerned, it is 
the same ot similar in ail parts ot the country and despite the 
differences of language and even of religion the common fea 
tures are predominantly great and manv This mav be most 
easily observed in common popular songs, food, clothing, 
househoM articles and religious, ethical or pohacal ideas of 
the common people 

Son at Structure — W holer -ss of life D^arna 
In this place only a few aspects of Indian social lile can be 
very summarily noticed which mav just give to the reader an 
outline of India s social structure One ot the most important 
characteristics of Indian life is the conception of wholeness 
of life Indian thought regards life as one complete whole 
*nd approaches its goal in a srnth-nc manner It does not 
und-rstand life w its separate water nght compartments For 
example, it will not a'low a division of ’ife in o private 2nd 
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public oi a d.vas.on into var ous elates of daaes in triuti 
cL5e*cc scan d*"ds a, moraL'v dir p'rraiL It believes la 
on" commencc-ive idea or Dnarma trh.ch cannot be lost 
ashr o in aav spier* ot Lfe. Ir is this Diarma wbidi 
twJ xsu a naan hov be should orer tus p ravers to God, 
how be 'hon_d dea. svih the king, bo's" he should treat his 
remove*, o' b*have wii his sesvanrs, how he should 
we.cone lu> gue-., and so on. Similailv the division bet 
ween the sta e and the chmch o*- between the economic 
and moral aspects o £ hie is not a marked one. AH 'pints 
from the same Dharma and the king has to obev it jnst 
as bis 'ub eers hare to, and 1 * regulates the economic hfe as 
math as the mo ml Inc. 

Cos- pi i zr 0*' ./ »u 

Another vrr important cha'acteastsc of Indian Lie is its 
cosmo-oLcin o-tlook. It is pamcolarlv ao'ero'thv tha* 
ladnn thoagn* judges tfc- es canal troth of a rmm by the 
nro.es h* possesses and the tvpe ot ethiral standard he ma.n» 
tains in his Lie and not bv the «ecr to which he belongs, the 
countTV which he inhabit:, o- the religion which he p'o- 
fe«es It regards on*’s ‘kamta (actions) as the enteaan of 
one’s real wo'th. kcco'dmg to this idea the Indian s oca err 
will regard as low a Jot class man of .ts own fo’d as much 
as a member of an alien race doing the same or similar bnsi 
ness. It wul cot have th* pamahtv to regard any of its own 
member^ as higher than a member ot fomacn socaetv simplv 
because of the forme" bang Us own membt' 

Sene! IrshM- *s, ib* 0 /*» Sjtfr- 
Beansg these facts tn mind, re mav coace a few social 
institutions which have plaved an impoman' part in the Inman 
L-e. Such an insutuuoa is that of the caste. It is a much 
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debated question as to how fat the caste system u as or at the 
present da? is an evil Without, however, going into the 
question at length, we may merely notice certain important 
aspects of the system 

The organization of caste is essentially a du ision of soaety 
into various classes according to the profession or occupation 
of the members Broadly speaking, pov ers at the command 
of soaety have been divided into those of (1) learning 
and mental or spiritual strength, (z) physical strength, 
(}) wealth, (4) physical sen ice and manual labour 
These powers have been given to different classes, commonly 
known as Brabmana, Ksatnva, Vaisva and Sudra, whose 
tank has been determined hy the powers they possess It is 
important to remember that the power of roonev has been pla 
ced very low in the tank In the modem times in Western 
countries, the power of money has grow n to vast proportions 
and is able to command almost all other powers This is an 
important difference betw een the rwo n oes of organization 

Another important feature of the caste system is the present 
standard of determining ones caste Somehow or other, 
this standard has now come to be one s birth The standard 
of ‘karma’ seems Co have definitely gone ra the background 
This has apparently resu'ted in gross injustices being done 
to various persons and classes ot persons It has deprived 
many an able man of his right to nse higher m soaety 
and has prevented lots of people of the lower castes from 
achieving success and being serviceable to humanity at 
large without any fault of theirs At the same time, it 
has tended to restrict education and to encourage the 
high caste people to live, in practice, the life at low caste 
people and sail have the vanitv or audaaty to call themselves 
high-caste people So that as a matter of fact a deplor 
ah'e state of affairs has developed in the cane sys ern 
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Another important feature of this system is the organi 
zation of the various castes as units of society It may be gene 
rally remarked that a caste itself is a highly democratic asso 
ciation It maintains no distinction of high and low, rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated, etc All belong to one 
brotherhood and have the same rights From the point of 
view of efficiency of organization, some of the castes have 
displai ed a marvellous development The caste panchayat 
has been in many places a verv strong force for mending the 
life of its caste-men and has been often known to dispense 
justice very properly and efficiently. 

The last feature to be noticed is the principle of dining 
and marriage Inter-dining and inter-marriage are not a I 
lowed according to the caste rules However, important 
changes ate now visible affecting this organisation both as a 
result of the efforts of social and religious reformers and of 
state activities 

Having thus seen some of the important features of the caste 
system, it is necessary to obser\e that this organization has 
spread throughout the country and is to be found in all the 
provinces It is essentially an institution of the Hindu soaect ? 
but can be traced to be existing in some measure or other 
even among other communities 
The Joint Family 

The institution of joint family is another very important one 
from many points of view. The joint family is essentially an 
economic unit of society 2 and from the ethical point of view is 
a training ground for social aod political virtues It teaches a 
small group of people to live together amicably and for the 

* All the members of the family hold the fam ly property jointly and 
their total income is collected in a common fund the managem-nr bcins 
entrusted to on* member nho is usually the eldest member of the family 
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benefit of all They ha\ e the interest of all at heart and deve 
lop in themselves the virtues of citizenship Moreover, it 
develops the spirit of helping one another and of sacrifice for 
the sake of others In fact the joint family is a society m 
miniature. 

Again from the educational point of view also the joint 
family is a verv important institution The constant influence 
of the mother and the father and also the sisters and brothers 
and other relatives works upon the child and helps it to ptck 
up much information and also enables it to appreciate life As 
a matter of fact educationists have realised the educational 
value of a joint family and where such an institution is not to 
be found, certain artificial arrangements are made to create 
the home atmosphere for the child 3 

Marriage. 

Marriage is another very important institution of Indian 
society * Here it has got a particular sanctity which is not 
to be found elsewhere According to the Hindu notion, it 
is a permanent union between a man and a woman for the 
performance of religious duties and is consequently indisso- 
luble, so that there is no question of divorce Howeier, 
polygamy is allowed and one man can have many w ive» at 
the same time ; but in practice it is verj rare to find a man 
having two or more wives But a woman cannot marry 
more than once except where custom allows hex to do 
so, as for example among the lower castes So much 
stress has been laid upon conjugal fidelitv in Indian 

Fox example in America 

4 Marriage being a common institution almost throughout the world 
** are not always conscious of ,t as sotrerbuig deserting particular notice 
tovcrer the doctrine of abolition of marriage practised 10 Russia has 
*'Oused most people to the necessity of a close stud) of marriage problems 
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society that women have most willing!? preferred to throw 
themselves alive into the burning fire in order to save 
that honour and chastity (known to history as the jauhat 
system), and sometimes their love for their husband has 
been so intense that they could not suffer the idea of separa- 
tion and burnt themselves on the pyre of the hns 
band (sad system) There have been undoubtedly many 
abuses, for the prevention of which the practice of sad has 
been by law prohibited*, still however the ideal is great, 
admirable, unique and rather superhuman 

Among the Muslims divorce ts allowed and a man can 
have four wives at a time but this is not the usual practice. 
Among the Christians divorce ts allowed but there can be no 
second marriage as long as the first marriage subsists The 
Legislature has, however, by special legislation, provided for 
marriages to be contracted irrespective of religious perfor 
mances Such a marriage is known as avil marriage The 
custom of having more husbands than one, that is, polyandry, 
is found among certain classes m the Himalayan region or in 
South India Certain aboriginal tribes and low caste people 
have also got this custom 

Tbi Position of Women 

In this connection, we may briefly note the position which 
women occupy in the Indian society. In the first place, as 
regards economic matters, they ard mostly dependent upon 
their husbands or fathers • They are not usually the earning 
members of the family except either in the few highly edu- 
cated families where they have been employed in services or 

6 Vilif Regulation No 3 of 1 S29 (during Lord William BensancVa 
tone) 

There are certain legal disabilities attaching to n'omen particularly 
is Hindu aociety as regards inheritance or occupation of property 
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professions or in lower classes where there is no parda svstem 
and the women go out for work In the second place the 
system of parda prevails which has effected the seclusion of 
women to the narrow circle of their familv This has kept 
them not only dependent upon he men and ignorant for 
the most part bat has pos trrelv prevented the growth of 
education among th*m and consequently to some extent 
among their children The parda obtains mostly among the 
Muslims and among the higher or riche clashes of Hindu 
society In the third place the v. omen are the mistresses and 
managers of their household On them depends much of the 
happiness of the familv and almost the v hole administration 
of domestic affairs Indian society regards v omen as part 
nets ot* men and not as their competitors That is why it 
has tned to make a division of functions or duties instead 
of leaving both to compete in the same sphere In 
the fourth place, the Hindu ideal gives a verv high place to 
th* woman She is alwavs named ruth her husband and her 
name comes before his, for example Sita Rama Radha 
ktisna Again to mother is due the highest reverence, who is 
regarded as super or to Heaven itself Moreover the eternal 
power or the divine force of creation has be n represented 
as a female (Adi Sakn) It must be remembered that 
the Hindu society did not aim at providing equality or 
equal facilities to men and vi omen in even sphere of life 
On the other hand, it tned to secure the best happiness of 
the family by making both inter dependen and requiring 
them to perform functions which joined together would 
make a complete life No sort of competition or class 
dispute has been allowed to enter the sacred precincts 
of the family Both husband and wife joined together 
are regarded as one person, that is why wife is known as 
“Ardhangmi ” 
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io 

Education 

The subject o f education will be dealt with in detail in a 
later chapter Here it ma\ suffice to sav that m the past India 
laid a great emphasis on education and both in theory and in 
practice th* educated or learned class (Brahmana class) was 
placed at the top of society and commanded reverence from 
all including even the rulers Females were also educated and 
sometimes verv highlv, so much so that even some of the Vai- 
dic mantras appear to have been coming from the females 
Later on also we find certain highlv educated ladies Though 
education does not appear to have been universally advocated 
for all classes alike, we find even from very early days, for 
example from the Mauryan tunes, that there has been mass 
education in a considerable degree Later on during the reigns 
of Muslim rulers also education appears to have been wide 
spread among the people However, since the decline of the 
Mughal rule education like many other essentials of life ap- 
pears to have fallen to the background and the intervening 
period of political disturbances between the Mughal and the 
Br tish rule has be"n a period of rapid decline in education as 
m many other important matters Now, however, efforts ate 
being made for the spread of education and though only a 
very small percentage of people is educated, education is now 
fast spreading The medium of a foreign language h-is been 
a great drawback in the spread of mass education but now 
steps are being taken to remove the drawback as far as pos 
sffiie 


Bahts & Customs 

It is not easy to grve in brief any comprehensive account of 
the habits and customs of the Indian people and of their mode 
of life However, we may observe certain r ery prominent 
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who occupy parts of Southern and Central India The third 
race is that of the Mongolians y ho occupy the Hima'ayan 
\alle s, Assam and Burma A mixture of Aryans and Dra- 
vidians is found in most parts of North India, while a 
mixture of Mongolians and Dravidians is to be found in 
Bengal and Orissa There appears to be some mixture of 
Aryan blood also in these parts The Dravidians mixed 
with Scythians are to be found in VC estern India The other 
races like the Turks, Iranians, Portuguese, French and 
English occupy a ven mino r position 
Generally speaking f he Aryans are tall in stature and fair in 
complexion The prominent parts of their dress are a tur 
ban and a dhoti and some loosely sewn garment on the body 
and sometimes trousers and among the females the slree 
They have strict rules of marnage and general morals The 
Dravidians are usually short in stature and dark in complexion 
Their dress is also remarkable and consists of a special type of 
dhoti, a shirt, a garment on the body and sometimes a small 
turban Their diet is also distinguishable from that ot the up- 
country people. Apart from these tu o classes, certain other 
classes desene special irent’on For example, the Bengalis 
differ in matters of dress and diet from other people. Ordi- 
narily, they put on a loose type of dhoti and a loose type of 
body garment called ‘kurta’ and are usually bare-headed 
The speciality of their diet consists in predominance of rice 
and fish Again the Rajputs have also certain very special 
characteristics and so on 

Religion 

There are a number of religions professed in India How- 
es er, we may notice only the chief ones The most impor- 
tant is the Hindu religion whose folloy, ers number about 68 
per cent of the total population Akin to the Hindu religion 
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loadin', for example the people m the cities differ \ery much 
from those m the \ illages or the peop'e of Bengal differ from 
tho«e of Rajputana Agam people of the hilly region,-, diff-r 
froir those of the plains These differences arise chiefly on 
account of differences in weather, climate, soil, products and 
the ease or difficulty of nrocurmg a livelihood These differ- 
ences also result m differences of habits and cultural develop- 
ments For exair nle, people in the hilly regions are hardy and 
active; tl ose tn the plains are easy gomg and luminous, those 
m the des-rts live in a different manner, and so do those who 
inhabit forest areas 

Oc'ipatnn % Wealth & Education 
Occupation also determines in an important degree one’s 
mode of life For example, the city labourers differ remark 
ably from the village farmers The people of learned pro 
fessjons differ from those of other professions and so on 
\gam the wealthier classes differ m their modes of life 
from the poorer classes and so do the educated classes from the 
uneducated classes 

Population 

Tne total populat on of India according to the Census of 
1937 is 3 {,1:8,37,778 while in 1921 it was only 31,89,42,480 
Of the total number o c inhabitants, the Indian states have 
8,1 5 10,845, that is, a little over 23 per cent of the total popu- 
tioQ The province of Bengal has the largest population, 
then the United provinces, and then Madras Of the total 
population, about 90 pet cent belong to the rural area As re 
g«ds communities it is noteworthy that the Hindus who 
orm the majontv of the population comprising about 68 
per cent predominate in the United provinces, Bihar and 
Unssa, Assam, Central India, Ra/putana, Bombay and Madras 
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Of these however the chief number about twelve or thirteen. 
The most widelv spoken language is Hindi. This wold 
Hindi is liable to various interpretations It composes mainh 
Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi but may very well includ" 
Bihati and Ra astharu also Western Hindi may also include 
wbat is called Lrdu About one third of the people speak 
this Hindi language Connected in various degrees with this 
Hindi are th Marathi the Panjabi, and the Gujarati Nest in 
importance corres th* Bengali and then come Telugu, Tamil, 
Kanare.se and Mala^alam which are chiefly spoken in the 
south Oriya which is spoken in Ons c a and Burmese which 
k> spoken in Burma u 

We can classifv the numerous languages of India according 
to their sources into five groups The first u> that of the Indo- 
Aryan languages including Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Panjabi, 
Rajasthani Bihan Bengali and o'hers The second group is 
that of the D randan languages including Tamil, Tdugu, 
Kanarcse Malavalam Tulu and others The third group is 
that of the languages of the 'Aborigines ’ The fourth group is 
that of the Iranian branch of the Aryan languages including 
Persian and Pashtu The fifth group is that of the Western 
languages including English, French Portuguese, and others 
Another important question connected with the languages 
is that of the script The most important script is that of the 
Deonagan m which Sanskrit is written. It is in this script 
exactly or with slight modifications that Hindi, Marathi, 
Bihan, Rajasthani and even Gujarati and Panjabi ate written. 
Then there is the Persian script in which Persian and Urdu etc. 

u According to he Census figures of 1931 the speakers of various 1» 
guajes pi 10 000 of the population are' — Western Hind 20*1 Bengal 
1125 Bhan 797 Telugu, 712 Marathi 19S Tamil, (82 Panjabi 4f2 
Ra astbani 497 Kaoartse J20 Onya 919 Gujarat 110 Malavalam. 
2(t Burmese 211 Eastern Hind, 22* and so on. 
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ate written Another important script is that in which Bengali 
is written, which is in realm- only a bye form of Nagan The 
sonthero languages comprised in the Dravtd an group and 
Burmese have also different scripts \gain English and 
other u estern languages have an altogether different script 

Kicmity of a common laignag crd a common scupt 

Amidst the diversity of languages and scripts the necessity 
has been keenly felt pamcula.lv in t cent times of having a 
common language for the whole ot thecountn The boss. 
bJ.tr of such a Lingua Franca has tawr v rich- discussed 
and three schools have com- to the forefront, on- 
Hindi, another Urdu and the th td English Ot these Engteh 
appears to have the least chance of success b-cause ot to i berng 
foreign m language and in script and of ns berng the lea 
poX Hind, appears .o hate .he best chance of success 
beLse first of all a , crv highly del eloped language 

and embodies in greatest measure the tradinons of the 
country, secondly it IS most w.d-lv spoken I md ttardl) 
is written m the -\agatl' s'tipt wh.ch ts most 
Iniha Urdu having a scnpt foreign to all oil 
languages and not being so htghli developed has much He 
chance of success BengaU is undoubtedly on of h ^ most 

htghly developed °„ f ^hant of t ceess as 

peculiar script that it can have Tamil and 

a ‘Lingua Franca' Smulat is the case with T^and 
Telugu which in addmon to the disadvanag S 

have disadvantages of their own chiefiv cons, sung m narrow 
ness of scope and tradition ... a i, 0 

As regard, scnpt .he necessity ° f * "^ns", Report'’ of 
very keenly felt and as observed in the wns 
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1931, ‘ The need for a common script for Ind-a is probably 

even greater than that for a common tongue” 

Economic cot ditions 

No account of a people can be regarded as complete which 
fails to mention its economic conditions In India, the 
economic condi ion ot the people is very unsatisfactory 
While on the one hand v.e do find certain very wealth; 
persons, on the other the bulk of *he population is very 
poor and the average income per capita is very small 15 
In ancient times, India used to be a very prosperous 
and wealthy country In medieval ages, the accounts of 
the Mughal Empire and the Vi ayanagar Empire also show 
that the count"* was economically very highly developed. 
Foreign travellers have borne testimony to this observa 
Uon and remains of old buildings and other works of 
art also demonstrate this However, during the few cen 
tunes following the decay of the Mughal Empire a great 
economic disturbance appears to have taken place and 
while the people became poorer they at the same time culn 
vated the habit of concealing their wealth This has during 
the modern times resulted in a low standard of life prevailing 
throughout the countrv 

Another important factor has to be noted India has 
always been and still is chiefly an agricultural country And 
agriculture attained in India a very high degree of efficiency 

Different e timates and calculations place this income at d ffe ent 

figures while cne es imate gives this income to be Rs. 1J annually, an 
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Even now only a few lmDrovements are possible 14 Bat 
at the same time, Indian industries nad also attained a high 
degree of efficiency and wide reoutiuon , but m mod“ n 
tun»s due to vanous causes 1 ’ whi> in the first place lidustr al 
development has not kept pace with other countries, m the 
second place, her own industries ha e often declined, anJ in 
the third place her agnca'ture also has renamed behind nand 
Now, however, efforts are feeing fad' to r'vit o 1* pro\ e 
both agriculture and Osh-r indu'tn*t Lack ot educauoa 
particularly of practical training is a g eat impediment. m e 
wav Again tnougn the impe ia’ and va'ious p'O-inaa 
governments are dcsoting their attenuon to t is aspect o 
Indian Iff- much still remains to be done and the Got era 
ment cannot escape th' blane ol lack of lull attenuon 
particularly in the pa<t 


Tbe Course of Eivht'ijn — J‘gmn ng 

The important features of Indian civilization have been 
nooccd above It trou'd non be coo-ement to tetnetc 
bnefly the course of Its evoluuon The ourelt *man cu leu = 
teas inainlv influenced in tbe beginning by Drandian 
but the main effects of the contact ate c-aeflt > ts.ble to-day 
either in certain forms ot u orship for esau-p.e, Snake not 


been r*garded is 
from following 
remembered tV s 


port ol he M stnil Cc-n-ss 
_cs base t«o d cji d The 
a cius been. > *FF* lr 10 “* 
te profusions they ire most ntt 
mbue m rhe first pli e tbe cis. 
se t 1- e£ • tc> of certain proles 
fo ce ev n n the da) s ot her 
*tion of vein md electricity in 
it qoi-t ty of coil and iron in I 
o re-.rd her progress However 
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ship, or in differences of language, dress, habits and 

customs 

Era of Rjeform 

Later on came an era of reform w inch sate the grot* th of 
Buddhism and 1 autism and other religious movements Tlie 
most impottan howev cr, in its effe ts on the counfy and her 
OTihzatioiJ tv as Budcihism w hich tried on the one hand to intro 
duce among the people certain in portant lueas of social re 
form like the futility of 'caste system , on the other it tried to 
purge the exist ng religious system of various evils, for exam 
pie, the pract ce of sacrifice Tne influence of Buddhism on the 
cultural side of Indian life is however most remarkable, from 
practical point of view, 1 the spread ot education according 
to a certain system and on certain lines and m the emphasis it 
laid on the purity of character and discipline of conduct. It is 
also visible in the \ orks of Art of that period Yet ic is not to 
be denied hat the earlier civilization continued to have a 
stronghold on the Indian people thtoughout but the reforms 
introduced w ere tmporcan- and acceptable to the people gene- 
rally and as a matter of fa-t m the course of time, thev w ere 
made an tnalienabl“ part of the Indian cultut" 

Conflict ruth h/am 

The neat important landmark is the advent of Islam 
Upto that time all authorities agree that India maintained a 
very high standard of morality and toleration With the 
new factors coming into plav , howev er, the country w ltnessed 
a marked upheaval Into'erance with religious persecution 
vas introduced but in course of time it had to be given up 
The contact, however, of Islamic and Indian cultures pro- 
duced important results which may be noticed in two different 
periods In the first period leading upto the beginning of 
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Mughal administration, a e find on the one hand an « t « r P' 
by certain thinkers to organise the existing socretv m a «S t 
secure It from Islamic influence and on the other in attempt bt 
certain other thinkers to veld together *=tn o ollmr-s 
m a harmonious manner The forme, mttotad more 
ngldrty into the existing system by making strict » 

c.rte organisations, rbnmg marriage and worsh. > A« the 
same time they teed to ssimdraw Son, controversies and ™ 
fliers and uught the people to concentrate more 
activities particularly Bhakti (devotion to G ° d TV. ^ 
class of thinkers formed new sects combining y^e chief 

practices of both Indian and Vohammadao religion Thechiet 
reform which .hey sought to „ trouuce in -he ex song aoc.«) 
was the abo! tlon ol the caste system buch leade ’ 

Kanak and others It may be noted nere that m P 
as a result of the activities of the former Cass o ^ ^ 
bined with the new practices of the foreigners custom 

Indian society the custom of earlv maruage 
of pardi now prevaihng among th- females 

Harmonious combination 

The second period witnessed a h j™°”'a”resultof u hlch 

of the long confltctrtlE cnltu.es Jd id h es «.„„ally 

a common civilization evolved . 

Aryan or Hindu, had certain features ted 

culture In the important sphere of human ac 5^ ^ {hc 
with art and literature, we find a harmonious sca ipturt, 
two The Hindu fine arts embracing archltec , r> f n - v 
painting and music were modified by tem r dcvdopcd 
systems As ragards literature, we find tna fe bein „ 

language known as Hindi or Hm « s The birth and 

ard the earlier language was greatly m f)f thc two 

growth of Urdu is essentially due t 
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ca'raiea and but for the differea* script used for it and sotre 
diffe-ei ce m pro»odv the t— o languages Hindi 2nd Urdu 
are much the same 

It is how -ver 1 rportait to remember that while the earher 
civ llizatioo could easilv as'inulaie he torsign cultures intro- 
duced into India b" ore th- amt al of tee > iuslims, for exam- 
ple, bv the ‘Saba* , the *\ uecnis’ and others by a double 
process of os erpowcTTg them bv its essentia* superiority and 
bv giving mem a salable place in its ow n >old, it could not so 
completed assimilate toe culture introduced by the Musums 
We find therefore mat though the IncLan culture is still 
one si Inch is essentials Ar ?n or Hindu, modified to some 
extent by other influences, and there has been undoubtedly 
a marked degree 01 assimiLdon, the two communities are 
stall separate and sometimes difficult situations arise m the 
settlement of then disputes This, however, it nay be 
observed, does not desirov the cultural unity of the country 
as a wnoie 

Dtehrt 

Then cam* 2 period ir tie his on ot Indian culture which 
though lasnng compact ve 1 tor a short time showed a mark- 
ed dedice m culture and civilization The great virtues on 
which India pndsd, tor example those 01 veracity, honesty, 
and fidehtv and the grea* advancement in arts, science, litera 
ture and learning appear to be vanishing Some Lind of a 
Hindu revival uas attempted particularly by the Mara this but 
it failed to reach the mark and as a matter of fact diverted 
its energies in dealing with minor differences One cannot 
fail to ob erve thut much ot this decline was due to the polin 
cal circumstances of the countrv This sad decline had three 
most unwelcome result In the fin,t place, the cultural lde 
of the country fell from a marked height into a deep valley 
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crippling her health, wealth"™! prosperm In the .econd 
place it presented such a gloomy picture to the Eu opean, v. ho 
came into India that they could not for a long time realise t e 
essential greatness of Indian culture and could no ever 
imagine its past glory But saddest ot all, it m'le even 
Tn.lL, target themselves, their reJ culture and attanvnen-s 
Even they could hardly behete that their at dm loti had 
ceen essentially so high only a few centuries bach 

Contact b tth tie West 

The coming of the Europeans and th~ contact of the 
East and the West may be regarded as the last stage 
w the evolution of Indian cul-uro This contact can 
looked at from different points of s est and its enacts 
have been really n unfold W e may, non es et, notice h re 
tie duel of the new fotces tcnich have been at work The 
nineteenth century must be regarded as a very inipor 
period no, only in the htstoty ot European eouMr.es but 
also in that ot India It aw the gtott th ot many mo 
and die infusion of a n-w life ut.o the people of 
India Fiom culnttal pomt of v.mv the ‘“'P 0 ™”' f ““ 
a. vrork have b-en-(.) The growth of « ‘ousjaenoes 
and the invention of steam, railways, e O'- actual life 

force has effected an unprecedented c n S e * n 0 -Jd 

ot the people not onlj ot India but aso ^ ^ ^ ^ 
(0 Introduction of Christianity creaung a sepa- 

tntxoduced a different religion in t e co ^ ^j^o-anes it 
rate community, on the other t oug - Qon , n India 
bas helped greatly the spread ^eas of the West 

(}) The introduction of social and p slackening the 

into this countrv This has chiefly tne tfccto^ ^ gf(mh of 
bonds of caste and joint famil) anQ 0 , f’ UTe anc J_f e 

Indian Nationalism and infusing a spirit of acti 
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(4) The spirit of reform which has actuated a number of 
Indians to form vanous societies or to follow in the footsteps 
of certain outside reformers These societies aim at both 
social and religious reforms 

During the last man\ decades various important movements 
have been set afoot for the progress of Indian people in their 
\ anous aspects of life Aboliton, modification, or reform 
of the old ideas, systems and customs and introduction of 
new culture or revival ot the old have all been attempted 
with more or less success 
Tit Ljfesf Vine 

The latest phase of her cultural development is a kind of 
revival of the old culture with only necessary and useful 
modifications in the light of the present day knowledge 
India is again occupying a prominent place in the world 
Her merits are buftg recognised her culture is being 
appreciated and her ideas and ideals respected For some 
time there was a tendency among an important section of the 
educated people to follow the We t almost blindly But 
now the time is gone and the West itself finds that its 
culture lacks certain important attributes which Indian 
culture possesses It is needless to say that the study of 
ancient Indian literature by Europeans, the work of Indian 
individuals outside India and the life ana work of Swim? 
Vivekanand, Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi and numerous others 
have opened the ej es of the world and it is not too much to 
say that the world nay find a useful shelter f-om the evils of 
western civilization which are no more secrets now in the calm 
and peaceful atmosphere of the Indian domesticity, the noble 
and lofty tone of her philosophy ard the high morality advo 
cated by her great I ead^rs and nracused by her deserving sons 
and daughters 
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The Earlier Fo mdations 

A proper understanduig of the admuustrative 
of a Lorry and the svothmg of ..a ■coosmuuo . deroan dw 
dose study of the gradual esoluaon of » S° 
several eouotnes, «r have to go back over 
centuries before vre can comprehend *e vo Ung ofjihe.r 
eooshtution For msrance, our stud, of he Eng* 
ration cannot in anj sense be called ^ 

firmly understood not only the grouch o 
the days of Henrv and Simon De Montfod bue^aho 

the Magnum Concilium of the Norman dn Simoarly, 

nagemot of the still earlier Anglo aionp^ Magca rnrta 

me have also to go back to the days 1 f ■ present 

,0 form a dear .dea n, the *~ •*“££* or,- 
constitution In India, howe ’ ,° changeS f ro n time to 

sauon has been undergoing sue disDense with the earlier 

bme that though me cannot altogedad ■ L.ent our 

foundations of the present system, r_,, nf iatiors At the 

selves -with a meagre knowledge o t o ~^ he history of 

same nme, ttmusta^avs ^ITconnnuous and 

pohneal institutions in incu j parts 

perfect and is avarlahle to die student only m P 

. . . EnE I in d from 1216 to 

'Hear, III • . .o 1 poled 1-** J ““S > l “ 

127J AD Simon De Mortlort w« 
period. 
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The Ancunt Peno' 1 

Thus while we see that no truly historical accC unt of 
the administratis e s\ stem pres ail ng during the pre J,fauryan 
a^e can be gn =m, si e has e got a clear- record of the Afauryan 
age But agair th“re is a deplorable break for c£ ntQIies 
until w c come to the Gupta age and es en then we has £ got no 
satisfactory account of the administratis e structure Some 
theoretical treatment of the subjects of administration has 
certainly been gisen in the ‘Dharma Sutras’, ‘Dharma Sastras’ 
and other storks of literature but hoe/ far they repre$ cnt the 
actual working of administration cannot be said with any 
definiteness Some help is also derived from inscriptions 
But then again a serious break occurs until w e come to the days 
of Harsa w hen thanks to Bana, his Harsacharita and K&dam- 
bari furnish us with a detailed account of the administration 
After another break ssc come to the twelfth century when 
Kalhana ss rote his Rajtarangmi’, but unfortunately it is con- 
fined only to Kashmir 

The Medina/ Per/o' 1 

The twelfth century marks the end of the ancient period of 
Indian histon During the medierj age u Inch followed, the 
country had to face unprecedented difficulties and for cen 
tunes it was not easy to establish arts tegular system of ad 
ministration I' was only during the reign of Akbar that we 
find a regular admimsirafve machinery at w otk v hose detail- 
ed account is as ailable in th<* pages of Abul Fazal’s Ain l 
Akbari Again there is available a detailed account of the 
administrative sj stem pres ailing m Marathi countries during 
the seventeenth and eighteentn centuries 
The Modern Period 

During the modern period which may be said to begin 
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of Indian constitution in modem pen o£ 

a position «0 give a contmuous and d laded a 

the constitutional gtoteth and the pnctral nothing 

administration 

Necessity of earlier history 

Ha, at the outset “ ““^0^^01000 

For while on the one hand the s , f bs British 

of India tarn be traced bach onhto ^ ^ „ n0 regular 
people into this country, on > 00 ^ s c f the 

history available of the »*" „ studvlog the 
country. One maj therefore b P earUct . foundations 
constitution of India to ignore fot thou gh 

Sacha step, hoar ever, ’ d ,„ tI oducnon tt.th 

present system appears to be a the faCt cm 

httle reference to the earher s\ stem o ’ . Q f Indian 
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me position of the village as the smallest unit of administration 
has been maintained right dow n from the Hindu ages to the 
present day Similarly the revenue system has held its ground 
almost throughout the course of Indian history 

Subjects dealt mth 

In describing the salient features of the earlier Indian poll 
tical organisation it -would be convenient to look at its 
\ anous aspects separately one by one Thus rye shall broadly 
speaking look at the sot ereign power, the ere cum e, the 
legislature, the judiciary, the revenue, the land settlement, 
the arm} and warfare 

The Sovereign Power 

There exists a great difference of opinion among scholars as 
to the form of government cvisting in ancient India and as 
to the person or persons in w horn was vested the sovereign 
power of the state Monarchy, despotic as well as constitu 
tional, Oligarchy, Republic, Feudalism and Federalism, all 
these hat e been shown or supposed to exist in ancient India and 
even in anv one particular form there is a difference of opinion, 
very often due to lack of sufficient material, about the powers 
exercised bv and the limitations imposed upon the ruling 
authority It is therefore not quite safe to formulate any general 
principles regarding the sovereign power However, we 
may say with safety that the form of government which pre 
vailed most and of which we have definite records is monar 
chical Certain Buddhist accounts and also some other writings 
go to prove the existence of republics and popular assemblies 
of a very highly advanced type and of modern parlia 
mentary procedure Still the general trend of Indian poll 
tical thought appears to be favourable to monarchy and as a 
matter of fact monarchy seems to be the most prevailing type 
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varying m different -ges Sometimes the state proceeded 
to guide the whole life of the people including its religious 
and moral aspect 4 , while at other times, as in medieval 
ages, the state only col'ected revenues protected the people 
from wars and aggressions and almost finished its work 
there Du mg modem limes the state is gradually widening 
its scope of activiti 

The third res uct on was the w.ll of the people In the 
words of Mr Ghoshalth* Vaidic king « as not absolute but 
hi» powc was limited by the will of the peop’e as expressed 
in the triba 1 assembly The popular assembly in the Vaidic 
age appears to be of two kinds The one is called ‘Sabha’ 
and the other ‘Namin’ Probably th- one was a big assembly 
and the other a smaller council The assembly or its small 
committee appears to be a )udicial tribunal also We are 
however not q up* certain of the extent to which the 
assembly could control the exercise of power by the king 

The Exeat! it 

The king was the executive head of the state and he 
conducted the administration with the help of his mJ testers 
and al«o of the assembly 

For the purpose of administration, the kingdom ot empire 
w as dit ided into se\ eral provinces and each province into 
smaller divisions, the lowest administrative unit being the 
village Such a system appeato to be in force with more or 
less effect during the medieval times also The system of 
ministers also appears in some form or other to be in vogue 
durm^ the medieval times and the Mar3tha system of 

* Dr Bern Prasad has pointed out that At its highest the Hindu state 
was not merely a culture state but an all pervasive moral and spiritual 

sscciaticn The State in Ane ent Ind a p SOS According to the 
H 1-du political theory the lung is like a father to his subjects 
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In the medieval age when Muslim rulers ruled the country the 
law administered was taken from different sources As fat as 
the Hindu population was concerned it was allowed to be go 
verned bv its own exi ting laws as regards civil affairs But the 
criminal law mostly conformed to Islamic precepts According 
to Islamic conception also the primary sources of law were the 
religious scriptures According to the Hanafi school there 
were four sources of law (1) The Quran which is supposed 
to be the word o f God (2) Hadis which means tradition 
andrefeis to th a practices of the prophet which ate collectively 
knownasthe Sunna (j)Ijma which means concurrence amorg 
the jurists and refers to the propositions accepted during the 
time of the first four caliphs and (4) Kujas w hich means natu 
ral reason guided hi the sp rit rather than the letter of the Quran 
During the modern times under British rule also the 
sources of la are \ar ous For certain matters for example 
marriage adoption inheritance gift will etc the personal 
law of the parties is administered which is primarily derived 
from their respc m e scriptures But even in this the law has 
b en modified from time to time bv direct legislation or 
judicial interpretation For other matters the primary source 
of law is the legislative body which und-r the present 
constitution consists of several bodies At the head is the 
Parliament sitting in London whose enactments are binding 
on all people within the Empire Then there are the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State which can 
lcgislat* for the whole of India And after that are the 
provincial legislam e councils which can legislate for the 
respective provinces 8 Apart from these the various local 
bodies for example the Municipal Boards and the District 

' Under the new Government of Ind a Act of 193 5 the Central Legss 
la ve body » II cons st of the Counc 1 of Stite and the Federal Assembly 
and the Frov nc al Leg lat ve bod ea will consist of the Legislat ve Counc 1 
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who lived as agricultu ms cattle t-nd-rs, artisans, ser 
\ an's or actors etc shou d be treated as ‘Madras ’ A third im 
portant point is the system of ordeals It seems to be coming 
doss n f rom very earh ages and continued up to quite late in the 
ancient period The punciple underlying this system seems 
to be this when neither the documentary evidence nor the oral 
evidence of witnesses can determine the guilt or otherwise 
of tne offender, nor is the judge able to find out the guilt bv his 
reason, recourse can be had to any of the ordeals according to 
circumstances \\ hen taking the helo of these ordeals religious 
ceremonies have to be very carefully and minutely observed 
The ordeals w ere many in kind and the Smriti writer Bnhaspati 
has mentioned nine of them in detail There was the ordeal by 
balance in vh.ch the guilty person was supposed to weigh 
heavier when weighed a second time Certain ordeals were 
yerj light and particularh meant for Brahmanas and women 
wh'e some others were very severe, for example to p-ovc 
one s innocence one had to take a hot piece of gold out of 
heated oil without bemg injured Another noteworthy 
po nt is the gradation of courts Even in pre Mauryan 
aee we find a descr ption of such courts Kautilya writing 
in the Maun an age has also mentioned regular series of 
courts Seyeral local bodies and groups of persons as well 
as the village panchayat and the head of the village appear 
to have performed certain judicial functions 
The Muslim rulers who ruled m the medley al age also 
usually administered justice personally and we have clear 
e\ idenc- of Jahangir and others administering justice them 
sehes There were also established various courts but as 
observed above the Hindu population settled most of its 
disputes in its village panchavats 
During the modern times the British Government has 
established a regular senes of courts and the village pan 
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chayat seems to have fallen into the background though 
there is in evidence an attemnt to 'em e that old mstita 
non and it is in certain places gaining ground 

Reunite 

The subject of revenue seems to have attracted notice 
from very early times Broadlv speaking, we can say that 
the Hindu theory in ancient India fixed as the standard of 
land revenue one sixth of the gross produce But we 
find that it varied from one sixth to one tenth But apart 
from th- land tax, revenue was also dented from mer 
chandise and we find Baudhayana saving that a duty ot ten 
p-rcent should be levied on 1 1 ports of the sea And 
Gautama says that on certain ar ides of merchandise, as 
fru.ts, honev etc on'y 1/60 (one sixtieth) should be levied 
Certain classes of persons were exempted from taxation 
Apastamba mentions Brahmanas ascetics, students, minors, 
women, the diseased, the deaf the blind and certain Sudras 
as 'o exempted In the Maury an age it appears that one 
fourth of the land produce wa* taken as land revenue while 
on goods of merchandise the state levi-d one tenth of the 
price for which thev were sold in the citi*s In Manu we 
find land revenue varying from one fourth to one “lghih of 
the '2nd produce and tav on merchandise one- twentieth of the 
value and so on In the south of India we have a r ecord 
of the Chola kingdom in which 1/6 of the gross produce 
was taken as land revenue But including all faxes about 
1/4 or even a little more had to be paid 

During the time of the Muslim rulers, Sher Shah used to 
ta ke 1/4 of the gross produce as land revenue But 
Akbar fixed this proportion at 1/3 which could be paid either 
w cash or in kind Sivaji the Marathi ruler, fixed 2/5 
of the gross produce as land revenue 
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Daring the modem times, in places where the zamindan 
system prevails and the settlement is temporary, the govern 
ment usually takes about 50*0 of what the zammdar takes 
from the actual cultivator of the soil as rent In permanently 
settled parts the percentage is about 2 5 only The payment 
made by the tenants is by no means uniform and varies 
greatly with the class of tenant But in those parts of the 
countrv where the ryotwan system prevails and the tenant 
pays dreed) to the government the share of the government 
comes to about one fifth of the land produce 

Land settlement 

Connected with the subject of land revenue is the subject 
of land settlement Vie have a record of the eleventh 
century of the Chola kingdom in the south of India where in 
1086 A D the land was measured and surveyed Again 
we find that Sher Shah also got the land measured while 
Akbar got regular survey and measurement of the land made 
During the modern times survey is made very systematically 
and periodically 

As regards the settlement of revenue, the usual system 
prevailing in India was that in which the cultivator paid to 
the state directly But in modern times there are two 
systems — one is the ryotwan system in which the cultivator 
directly pays to the state and the other is the zammdafl 
system in which the nots make the payments through 
the 7ammdars In the yamindan system as it prevails 
to day, in certain parts of the country there is permanent 
settlement, that is, the revenue has been settled once for all, 
while m other parts the settlement is made periodically, the 
usual periods being 15, 20, or yo years in various provinces, 
the last being the most common 
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Tie erny ard narfart 

Tfce army also has bean in essence from «tr early times, 
and in ancient and medieval ages the ting himselt used to 
lead the army About atmy administration are have a detailed 
record of the Mauryan age We find that the army was 
divided according to the Hindu conception into four limb , 
these limbs being the infantry, the cat airy, the chanots 
and the elephants For the purpose of admimstranon there 
wereslv boards or panchatats each consisting ot fire mem 
bem Four of the bal'd, looked after tne our 
of the army mentioned above respectively, ' while ' tb . ' 6Sh 
board looked after foe navy and foe sisth looked »fa 
transport and commissariat dgain, we te a 
record of the Mughal rule dcrrng kkba, s ome who also 

had an atmy of four limbs tush the difference that instead of 

die chanots he had the artillery T-e modern army “ 
supplemented not only bv the navy but also by the air 
force 

In connect, on with the >tmy, we can also mention ttot 
in anctent Intha warfare seems to hate bee" earned on 
w„h» punetthons regard for cemain rules » f 
which reveal a very high standard of ethical code The 
Mahabhacata lays down that » soldier ^ ^ 

amour when he has to fight against one " " ho “ ‘™° 
Attain a soldier should no. slat any one who is takm.his 
food, or IS asleep, thusu faticued or 15 has been 

He should also not stnke one tr ^ oun ‘ de d enemy 

cut or who has been d,sabl * d . oper5v bv competent 
had to be sent home or treated P ro P" lv *1 1S 

doctors and ,f a righteous u amor of foe ' ^ 

wounded and caotured he should 
free 
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The Bntiib Conne turn 

This 1$ m brief a general sun ev of the administrative 
structure of India during the ancient and medieval ages 
and this in essence is the foundation on which the present 
svstemhas been built As we can see the system obtaining 
today is based on the institutions and the ideas prevailing in 
earlier times Now we come definitely to the evolution of 
the present «vstem and it is necessary before studying the 
actual wo-king of the constitution to stud\ m some detail 
the history of the growth of this constitution What has 
been said above can help us in understanding the basic 
principles, and the ideas working below the surface, of 
the Indian administration 'A e can now notice the various 
steps that have led us to the present constitution As the 
history of the present constitution strictly speaking is 
only concerned with the British administration of India we 
have to go back to the dajs of the Ease India Company 
for the study of the subject An important point in this con 
nection is the location in part of the Indian administrative 
machinen, in England It is quite obvious that the connec- 
tion of India with England as it is in the modern times must 
necessard} require the partial existence in England of the 
Indian administratis e machines This has been a domi 
nant fact about the present Indian constitution from the 
very beginning down to the p-esent day and mu't be borne 
in mind when studying its history 

The East India Company up to 1708 

Though the first constitutional document of importance 
as regards the British administration of India is the Regu 
lating Act of 1773, it would be better to know into some 
details the constituuon of the East India Company, for 
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tough tot constltoSon^atto concerned to Co“?'“ 
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trading without paying rhe duty 
Apart from trading the Company also began to acquir* 
some zamindan property which gradually developed and in 
due course the three presidencies were formed The first 
presidency was that of Madias formed in 1652 The second 
was that of Bombay formed in 1 689 and the third was that 
of Calcutta (ot Fort VJTUliaml formed n 1700 
Fro/r J 7 oS / 177, 

After 1708 tne Company b'vame a stronger body and 
the interests o f the Company and the state w*re now welded 
togefoer As a matter of fart what may be termed the fac 
tory stage was over and th* Company had oegun to acquire 
territorial possession During this p-nod, the Company 
succeeded in defeating th* French in south India and the 
Nawabof Bengal in Northern India, thus b-co-ning a do- 
rnrant power in the louth and the practical rul*r of Bengal 
in th* North I was n 17? 7 thac the bartie of Pkssey was 
fought winch resulted m the victory of the Company and 
its e evation to the virtual rulership of Bengal After this th* 
Company could install and depose the Nawab of Bengal 
at pleasure In the sam* year Clive was made the Governor 
of Fort William In 1760 the French power was finally 
overthrow n at th* battle of Wandcw ash and Pondicherry 
surrendered in 1761 

The next constitutionally important date is the year 1767 
in which Clive made Political settlements with the Mughal 
Emperor and the Naw&b Vazir of Oudh This was done by 
the treaty of ALahabad whicn secured for the Company the 
Diwani 10 of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, giving it a constitu 

“ The D wjo * u the highest revenue officer «-ho collected <Vie 
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ao pel] ate court was called the Sudder Nizamat Ada^t 
Th‘ Regulating Act of 1773 

In 1713 the first step was tak*n towards the frapung o f 
the Indian con titution It was in this year that tl ie Regu 
lating Act was passed which tried to establish a systematic 
and efficient go\ ernment for India This Act m a ^ e cer 
tain changes in be constitution of the company a lso It 
paovided that he Directors would hold office for fou r years 11 
It also provided that onlv those share holders could vote 
10 the Court of Proprietors who had held £1000 of stock 
for at least a year Parliament in passing this Act also made 
provision for the control of the Con pany bv the Govern 
nent of England Tne Act laid down that the .Directors 
would place all important correspondence before thf cabinet 
Hus Act provided tlat the Governor of B-ngal v vas to be 
styled the Governor General of Bengal and was to have 
authontv over the p esidencies o r Bombay and Madras also 
The Go ernor General was to be assisted by a eponed of 
four members But the Governor General had n° power 
to overrule bis council and he was bound by the majority 
He had a casting vote onh in case his councillors were equabv 
div ided The first Governor General and the fifr>t mem 
beis of ihe council w ere appointed by tbe Act itself to bold 
offi e for five ) e*rs \fter that, the company had right 
to make tbe appointments The Governor General 1° Council 
was also given the power of military admiiustratn? n a °d as 
regards the presidencies of Bomba' 7 and Madras, the 
Governor General m Council had the power to supervise 
their administration and thev could not without hi5 sanction 
mane wars or treaties 
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tncts It mar be noted that side by side turn the Supreme 
Court there also existed a senes of company’s courts 

P tit’s India Act 

The next important constitutional document after the 
Regulating Act wa> the Pitt s India Act which si as passed in 
i-jl>4 This Act further strengthened the control of parlia 
ment over the Company’s affairs It established a Board of 
Control consisting of six commissioners 18 appointed by the 
king The work entrusted to this Board was “to super- 
intend, direct and control all acts, operations and concern, 
wh.ch in any way relate to the civil or military government 
or revenues of the British territorial possessions in the East 
Indi's” It was also provided that the Board of Directors 
could not send anv orders to India without the sanction of 
the Board of Control and tnat body had access to all papers 
and correspondence of the Company 

The Act also established a Committee of Secrecy of three 
men bers which wis tc send orders of the Board of Control 
to India in matters requiring secrecy without informing the 
other directors 13 As a matter of fact this Act reduced the 
Court of Proprietors to insignificance and very much cur 
tai'ed the power ot the Boatd of Directors enhancing thereby 
the power of the crown Though the patronage was still 
in the hands of the Directors, the crown could recall any 
servant of the company 

\\ hile thus modifying the constitution and powers of the 
Company , the Act also made certain changes in its adminis 
tration The members of the Governor General’s Council 

These *-ere to be member* of the Privy Council 
Thu Secret Committee of Director* not exceed ng three was to be 
ifpc nred by the Directors themselves 
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were reduced from four to three, one of whom v as to be 
the Commander in Chief The Governor General was al o 
given a casting tote A similar provision was made tor 
th* presidencies of fcomoaj and Madras also Those presi 
denaes were now placed mo'-e definitely under the contro 
of the Governor General in Council But at the same time 
the Governor General in Council was now allowed to maLe 
war or peace without the sanenor ot the Directors ot the 
Secret Committee. 

Thus we «ee that the Pitt s India Act while leaving to the 
Company its commercial powers placed it as regards its 
administrative powrs under the contro ol the minis r 

T 1 is Ac* bad also its defects and in 178(3 an Amending Act 
was passed to remot e th°m imon b oti er tmnes it wa pro 
sided that the Governor General had the r ght to over ad 
his council and act on h.s own initiative 
Goi trtior Generalship of Lord Cormalhs 

During tne time 01 Lord Cornwallis important reforms 
were int odu "d into th" administration His most impor 
tant measure of reform was the perman'-nt setdemen of 
land revenue There nad been e\p 1 need \ err great 
difficulties. in the settlement and collection of land revenue so 
after much deliberation and contros erst the s\stem of pet 
manent setd-ment was introduc d In 1789 a settlement 
was made to*- ten years but ir 179J this settlement was de 
dared to be permanent for tne provinces of Bengal »nd 
Bihar Later on th“ ystem of permanent setdement was 
extended to «oire other parts also The svstem implied 
that the Got eminent would reali e from die zarunda s 
feed revenue which could not be changed Therefore 
the assessment of re\ enue xv*s mad as hich as possible 
This system stnl operates ir the otovinces ol Bengal, 
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Bihar arc' p rt of die Loned Provinces 

Dunns; this tirn some important forms we* introduced 
in the admin s ration of juscce and th jurisdiction of various 
co rts v as defined \t the me urn b« kv vas 
also improved Th-s judicul reforms elevated tne position 
ol the la co r s and e tablish^d in th v. ords of Ross The 
supten a \ of toe iw and lav cou ts over all persons uhtt 
tr r 14 

It ma -iso b not*d that in 17?* an \ct v as passed whi-h 
futth r strengthened die control of the Crow n over th* com 
pany It J o e rpowerel the Bo’td of Control to send royal 
troops to India and requ red to* company to pay for f'em 
This was an unpo-tant step 

In 1791 the Charter \c was passed which renewed the 
coir nany s char' r for o vears I did not make an- im">or 
tant cl an es cither in th* adnunis ration of India or in th* 
po er and constitution of tl e companr It allowed oth-r 
Engb bmen to carrv on trade w t 1 * India und r certain re tnc 
uon a*d it Jso allowed Christian missionaries to come to 
India under licen. 

Eurly pari tf tie 19/i CerUry 

In the earlv pan of the 19th cen'un l e svsfm o F Ryotwan 
ttlement was introduced in the prosince of Madras 
In Jus sys em the ryots pay revenue direct to the Govern 
”■ nt. In this connection we may mention the name of 
Monro who in various capacities introduced important 
r “forms in the province of Madras Me did not only commend 
tias svstem as the md-genous syst*m of the country but also 
attach'd grea imourtaice to village panchayats Tbes* 
r fonts were co-im reed fiom t>-e very beginning o f the 
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Cfcrury, though they vem finally adopted later or J^di 
cal reforms including confinrent ot powers on villa c-e heac 
men and panchayats were earned out b\ regulations pas d 
in 1816 and the Rvotwan settlement teas tinallv adon ed m 
iS'o. Alamo himself was the Governor oi the pm vince 
f tam 1S20 to 1827 

Before the reforms took th*u Inal shape, th" Charts' 
\c+ ot 1815 had been passed which renewed rbc com'-an" » 
charte' for another raentv a-ars Thi \<r did not mtt 
fe»e with the Co-"pam’s admioi'tnme power but intro- 
duced othe- uaportan changes It threw o^en the tr»de o» 
India to all Englucmec keepnt th- trade ot China still a 
monopoly of the companr fo' anorb" tv-ean rears I aJ o 
permitted mi'sionane- to com" to India v iihout any license 
but it provided for a strict system 0* license *or the coming 
of other Europeans into tms counts 
An important feature ot this Charte' \ct was the encourage 
meat of education for tthich r was p'ovided that 2 sum 
of rupees one lakh should be set apart annually tot the promo- 
tion of education This was the hrst attempt be tne 

Bntjsh Government in India to encourage education 
among Indians 

Tt’ O-'vror Gr'rslskip of Lord ITi !//*/» Of ‘in.* 

Important constitutional changes we-e nr’de d-inn^ the 
time of Lord William Bennnck who was Got ercor Gene ml 
from 1828 to 18,5 The first notable tea tire ot his rerorms 
was the reversal ot tne policy o* Lord Cornwallis and 
appointment of Indians to higher service. This was 
done b- regulations issued in 1851 He also retOTH"d 
the administration ot justice and estabhshed for the North 
^"est Provinces (the present CP) a separate s udder 
or chief court. He aho established a Board of Revenue 
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for these provinces at Allahabad 

Another important feature of his reforms was the intro 
duction of the vernacular in place of Persian as court language 
and the introduction of English in place of v ernaculai as the 
medium of education The former made the work of the 
litigants easier The latter measure while supported by 
Lord Macaulav and others w as opposed by Dr Wilson and 
others It \v as finally adopted in 1 83 5 

Tie Charter of 1833 

During the time of Lord William Bentinch important 
constitutional changes were mad by the Charter Act of 
1835 which was passed when twenty vears fixed by the Act 
of 1813 had elapsed This \ct introdu ed changes both 
m the administration of the country and in the commercial 
port ers of the Compam The question now arose whether 
the companv should be allowed to continue to exerase 
its administrative powers But parliament did not find 
itself prepared to take up the administration of India itself 
T 1 eretore the Company u as allowed to continue as a gover 
rung body and its Charter w as renewed for another ao years 
but important changes were made m the administration. 
The Governor General who w as so far known as the Gover 
nor General of Bengal was henceforth styled as the Governor 
General of India \i the same time the members of his 
council were increased to four by the addition of a law 
member The Gov ernor Gen“ral in Council w as now em 
powered to pass Acts instead of Regulations, as they were 
known so far, which would apply to the whole of India 
But the provinces of Bombay and Madras were deprived 
of legislative powers which were however restored later 
on The Act also constituted a separate presidency of 
North West Provinces but it was soon after made a 
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prorate of a Lieutenant Gonemot ^ 

A very important feature of tins T i j 

be too much emphasised is its expression of policy It I d 
down in clear words that “No ounce of Into, uor ^nv 
natutal bom subject of His Majesty, should be tabled from 
bolding any pie, office, or employment by •«««** 
rebg.on, place of birth, descent or colour Thus enunaa 
non of a general principle is very important in the admnus 
tutive history of British India t 

As regards the commercial powers of the Comp a J. 

Act abohshed ah monopoly and divested the Comp t 
totntnercial character m India Its assets - « bt g* 
and it had to dispose of ns comm ercial 

Thus the Company now ceased to esi 

1 h.s Act like the Regulating Act and 
is an epoch making Act in the history 
traaon in India 
The time of Lord Dalhoune 

Dunne the time of Lord D.lhous.e apart from “ 
fonns which he himself mlroduced m the ‘dmmi s ™”°° 
including the mihtary side, there are two impo Charter 
d-manding attention — the Renewal ot the n ^ an ^ r r .q 
«n 185 3 and the laying down of a scheme of education for all 

The period of twenty years after 1835 ^ savlQ ° ^ This 
i8jj, the question of the Company s Chafer penod 

hme too the charter was renewed not tor -P , f 

as had been hitherto the practice but during P 
parliament. Certain changes were also 
ministration Bengal, Bihar and Onssa wer rovernor 
tate provmce under a lieutenant governor and th 
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General was relieved of the responsibility of admims 
tering it. So far he had, apart from his duties as the 
Governor General, directly to administer these provinces 
also 

Certain changes were also made in the constitution and 
powers of the Directors of the Compan) and they were 
deprived of th“ir patronage the appointment to the civil 
service being henceforth thrown open to public competition 
for which an examination was to be held in England 

The scheme of education referred to above was contained 
in the celebrated document known as the Despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood of 18)4 It laid the foundation of vernacular 
education and also provided for establishment of Utuver 
sities, colleges, and aided schools Lord Dalhousie m 
furtherance of the educational policy, organised a distinct 
Department of Public Instruction in each presidency and 
planned a University for every prounce though the 
establishment of Universities was delayed for a few yeats 
The first uftn ersities to be established were those of 
Calcutta Bombay and Madras which were opened m 1857 

Transference of Administration from the Company to the Crown 

The Indian Sepoj Mutiny of 1857 was a great shock and 
it roused a great feeling against the Government of the East 
India Company This result-d in passing by parliament in 
August 1858 of an Act for the better Government of India 
This Act transferred the right of th“ Company to govern 
its Indian dominions to the Crown This step was taken in 
spite of the protest raised by the Directors But apart from 
making this important change which itself was of very 
great constitutional importance, little was done to modify 
the administrative system then existing There was made a 
slight change in the title of th" Governor General who was 
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henceforth to be styled the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India In England the Board of Control ceased to exist and 
the place of its president was taken by a SecreLary of State for 
India who was to be assisted by a Council known as the 
India Council consisting of fifteen members The Secre 
tary of State was made responsible to parliament 

Queen’s Proclamation 

Though this Act did not introduce any change in the 
actual administration, it was followed by the Queen’s pro- 
clamation w hich, announced b\ Lord Canning at Allahabad 
on nth November, 1858, enunciated important principles 
of policy which tended to change the spirit of the admrnis 
tration and to satisfy the Indian people and princes Announ- 
cing the assumption by the Queen of direct control over the 
administration of India, the proclamation made it clear that 
the administration would now be carried for the benefit of 
the people It clearly said, “When by the blessing of Provi- 
dence internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is our earnest 
desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to pro 
mote works of public utility and improvement and to 
administer the government tor the benefit of all our subjects 
resident therein In their prosperity will be our strength, 
m their contentment our security and m their gratitude our 
best reward” 

The proclamation laid down the policy that all the 
subjects of the Queen will be treated equally and thes will 
hare equal rights of employment The Queen clear 1 ) said 

“We hold ourseh es bound to the natives ot out Indian 
territories by the same obligations of dun which bind us to 
all our other subjects, and t^oss obligations, by the blessing 
°f Almighty God, ve shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil ” “And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
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subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to office in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity 
duly to discharge”. 

Another important principle enunciated by the proclama- 
tion was that of religious toleration and equality of all under 
the law The Queen exoressly said 

“Firmly reiving ourselves or the truth of Christianity and 
acknowledging with gratituae the solace of religion, we 
disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose our convic- 
tions on an/ of our subjects We declare it to be our royal 
will and pleasure, that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted, by reason of their religious faiths or 
observances but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of lav , and we do strictly charge and 
en|oin all those who may be in autho'ity under us that they 
abstain from ail mteiference with tne religious belief or 
worship of any of our subjects on pain of our highest 
displeasure” 

The proclamation also announced the policy to be adopted 
towards the princes It said 

“We hereby announce to tre native princes of India, that 
all treaties and engagements made with them by or under 
the authority of the East India Company are by us accepted 
and will be scrupulously maintained and we look for the 
like obstn ance on t leir part 

“Wc desire no extension of our present territorial pos- 
session and, wluL we will permit no aggression upon 
our dominions or our rights to be at temped with im 
punity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those of 
others 

“\\ c shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native 
princes as our own, and we desire that they as well as our 
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own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that socul 
advancement which can onl be secured ov internal peace 
and good govtmmen r ” 

Important Isgish'nn dtr*-g tb * tine rj tb i / V, >roj 

Soon after the tran^fe'cec" ot t^e power from the Comnaa 
to the Crown important leg'dataon w„s irtrod„ced to re orm 
the Indian administration At the vert outset thr°e imp or 
tant Acts, namely. The India 0 Pen»l Cede, The Cnmml 
Procedure Code and The Civil Procedure Code w-* -e passed 

The first two regulated the adminst-ation ot crcu'iai justice 
while the third one detined the orocedure ot cml court 
Apart from this legislation the Government ot Lord Gmninsr, 
the first Viceroy ard Governor General, earned out other 
important reforms including the retorm of the military 
administration So tar, th-re used to be two classes of forc-s, 
one called *he Crown fo'ces and th» other called tne 
Company’s forces D t hwoccforw ard all these lorces were 
amalgamated into on* 

Another very important reform w«s effected hr the Indian 
High Courts Act passed la 1861 which abolished the old 
Supreme Court on the one hand and the Sudder Diwani 
AdaJat and the Sudder \i»amat > aulat on the other and 
established a High Court of Judicature in each ot the presi- 
dency towns of Calcutta, Madias and Bombai Later on 
High Courts v ere established in other provinces J'O 

The year 1B61 ’s further important fee the passing of the 
Indian Councils Act This 4 *t is a statute ot ven great 
constitutional importance bc^ius-. it sou ed the seed of rep re 
tentative ins ti muons This Act j rovid“d for two councils for 
the assistance of the \ icerov One was o be known as the 
Lxeetia-c Council and the other as die I e^islaas e Council 
The former was to ca*r\ oa the administrative u urk and 
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the latter was to mal e laws The Executive Council was 
what had been so far known as the Viceroy’s Courcil It 
consisted of four members before tins Act w hieh enhanced 
the number to five \\ ith resp ct to the Legislative Cnunr 1 , 
provision was also made for th“ inclusion of non official 
members and the Viceroy was empowered to nominate such 
men bets 

L-attr Reforms 

After 1861, we do not find for the rest of the 19th cen- 
tury much legislation affecting the Indian constitution very 
materially However, certain reforms and leg slative mea- 
sures are noteworthy 

Lord Mayo who was viceroy from 1869 to 1872 introduced 
* reform of decentralization gn mg to the provincial govern- 
ments more powers than thev were then exercising He 
empowered them to spend their revenues and also handed 
over to them certain departments for administration, for 
example, the police, the jail, the education, etc Lord Mayo 
also established a new Agricultural Department 

In 1876, an i»ct was passed known as the Royal Titles 
Act which, though it made no change in administration, 
changed the title of the ruler and the Queen and the King 
of England were henceforward st\led the Empress and Em- 
peror of India respectively A proclamation to the effect 
was made at Delhi on the rst of Tanua’-j, 2877 Such a 
cliange though not material has an effect on the minds of the 
subjects and is aho important from the point of \icw of 
constitutional nomenclature 

The next measute of constitutional importance was 
the reform of Lord Rjpon, who was viceroy from 1880 to 
1884, in the matter of local seff government This refers to 
the constitution of District Boardj, Taluka Boards and Mum- 
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apallties Before these reforms, teT^Tti^ptes 
in ccrtam toivos but row It was provided that every ertv 
would bare a Mumapal Bond and el e-y district w ould have 
a Dl.mct Board These Boards were to work under the 
general supervision and control of the Corrector o e 
act The .rentes of these Boards were partly nom, 
rated bi the Got eminent and partly elected bv the people, 
and it was also provad-d that as fat as possible the chairman 
of a Municipal Board should be non official Th- work 
entrusted to th-se Boards was .he manapeuient of edu 
cation, sanitation and health, etc in ter respective areas 
To cat,) on their work the. were empowered to eotet 
certain me- and to incur .spend, nice A Moniapd Board 
looks after .he affairs of te city while a Drat Board 
after those of the tural areas A Taluka Board looks » f “ 
die affairs ot a Taluka, a sab-dmsion in southern 
provinces , 

The neat important eonstitudona! meamre was the p as ing 
of the Indian Couneds Act of .89= 1,1,5 A h 

the number of members for the imperial as well as te 
provincial legislative councils and a so P ro time 

inclusion of mote non official members At th 
provision was made for the representation of callous mtererts 
Uke the Mumapal Board, te District Board and te 
University 

Tie Tnenticto Ctnturj 

Dunn; te twentieth century much 

ZX“tefn»":;;h”SteB„ush^ero. 
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for example the formation of provinces 15 by Lord Curzon, 
or the various reforms of Lord Reading including the 
holding of I C S Competitive Examination also in India 
since 1923, we have among the most important constitu- 
tional documents the Indian Councils Act of 1909, the decla- 
ration of policv by the Secretary of State on zath August, 
1917, the Government of India ^ct of 1919 and the procla 
mation of the Emp-ror on 2jth Dec 1919 and 'astly w e have 
the present Government of India Act of 1935. 

The Mian Councils Act of 1909 

From the very beginning of the twentieth century, we 
find political agitation in the cojntrv for the reform of Indian 
administration particularly with a view to secure mom 
and more popular control over the administration This, in 
practice, comes to mean chiefly a demand for more and more 
popular representation in the l*gislauve bodies, responsibility 
of the cxecume to the popular legislature and Indiamzation 
of tie services 

The Indian Councils Act of 1909 was an important step 
in th" constitutional advance on the lines indicated above 
It increased the number of additional members in the legis- 
lative councils and provided for a non official majority in 
the provincial councils, though an official majority was 
retained m the imperial council. At the same tune the 

“ Lori Curzon constituted for the better government of north west 
frontier a separate province called the Noah West Frontier Province end 
re named the old North Wat Province as the "United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh He also divided Bengal into two parts and formed two pro 
vinca one Vnown as Bengal and B har and the other as Eastern Bengal 

and Assam with Dacca as its cap tal but this measure aroused much opposi 

lion and it was finally cancelled by the proclamation of the Emperor on 
December 12 1S11 This proclamat oo made another very important 

announcement declaring chat the cap tal of the Government of Ind a would 
thenceforw ard be Delhi instead of Calcutta 
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, one of activity of the counols uus also evtcodcd Mother 
uotsworthv feature of the reform of these ““ c,ls " “ 
introduction of die pnnap e of e’ection aide bv side 
nomirauon All these reforms am 
as the Motley Mmto“ reforms To g ve adrrunl 
powers to Indians an Ind.an member was ^PP 
the executive counai of the Viceroy and in the pro™a 1 
executive counals also the nne P' ™ j£Tof 
At the same time two Indians were also made mmb m of 
the India Counc 1 of the Secretary of State Th 
were certainly far short of the demand and thev cou H not 
satisfy die Indian people Soil thev 
advance in the consntuuonal develoomert of * ^ 
and in any ease diey pteoated .he way for further re onus 

T be declaration of po i J tn x 9*7 , T , 

We the Great European 

■was taking her full share in sicr c S q{ . llcy uas 

for her Eirperor an iirporrant annou State for India 

made by Mr Montague die then Seoe was 

on the 20th of August 1917 j r r orm in 

also an important step towards constitutional 
India It was clearly announced tha wt H which 

The pohey of his Majesty s 3 °^ acco rd is that 
the Government of India are in m ever y branch 

of the increasing association deve lopment of self 

of the adnumstrat.on and the g ^ ^ progressive reah 
governing institutions with a view , an integral 

sation of responsible government in 
pan of the British Empire 

t c, ... (at Ifld 1 ,nl ^ *1 

“Mr Morler w> tW the See«wT otj » „„ t0 1910 
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While making this announcement of policy, the Secre- 
tarv of State also made it dea- that progress in this policy 
could only be achieved by successive stages and that “The 
British Government and the Government of India . must 
be the judges of the time and treasure of each advance ” 

Gournment of India Act of 1919 
This declaration of policv teas followed in 1919 by the 
Government of India Act 17 which not only introduced im- 
portant reforms in the Indian administration but almost 
Conpletelv changed the organisation of the Indian legts- 
latu-e and established an altogether new svstem o c Govern- 
ment in the provinces In order to understand the main 
features of this Acr, we shall firsr deal with that part of the 
administrative machinery nh-ch is located in England, then 
with the central Goternment in IncLa and finally w th the 
provincial governments 

The Secretary of Stal- 

So far the salary of the Secretary of State for India and 
cost ot maintaining the India Office had been a charge on 
the Indian revenues But the Act now provided that hence- 
forward thev were to be charged on the English revenues 
At the same f me, the Act also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a High Commissioner for IncLa in London and his 

In 1711, an Act was patted known as the Government of India 
Act- let purpotc was to contohdate enactments relating to the Govern 
rnent of India It repea cd in whole or m part 47 Acts connected with 
th Government of lod a so far beginning from the East India Company 
Act of 1770 down to the Government of India Act of 1911 In the Act 
of 1919 thit Act of I91J hat be*n referred to as the pnne pal Act and 
the Aet of 1919 is An Act to make further provision with respect to 
the Government of India 
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three years and while its first president was to be appointed 
by the Governor, his successors were to be elected by the 
members themselves The Go\ernor was also given the 
power of veto like the Governor General 

For the executive administration, the Act established 
a kind of dual government known as diarchy. According 
to it the departments of administration were classified in 
two di ■visions, the one of reserved departments and the other 
of transferred departments The former were to be ad- 
ministered by the Governor with the help of his executn e 
council Such departments were revenue, police, law and 
order etc The latter 1 e the transferred departments were to 
be administered by the Got ernor with the help of his minis- 
ters Such departments were those of education, public 
health, local self got ernment etc The ministers were to be 
appointed bv the Governor from the elected members of the 
Legislative Council For the Executive Council it was also 
provided that at least half of the members should he Indians. 

\\ hile introducing these reforms in the provincial adminis- 
tration, the Act also increased the powers of the provincial 
governments and raised the United Provinces, Central Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and the Punjab to the rank 
of Governor’s provmces 
The importance of this A.ct 

The reforms introduced by this Act are collectively know n 
as Montague Chelmsford 18 reforms and they came into force 
from the ist of January 1921 This Act was a great advance 

“Mr Montague was at the tme the Secretary o£ State for India 
and Lord Chelmsford was the Viceroy of Ind a si ho was in o®ce from 
I>16 to 1921 Previous to the passing of tb s Act these held an 
inquiry so India about introducing constitut onal reforms and P“hl shed 
the r report known as the Montague Chelmsford Report 
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toTards the constituioaal development ot Icia. I' in- 
augurated also t a ns*- en The p'emnb's or tiz> \<r rs- 
i e*ated the dsdaraaoa of poLcv cuds m 1917 O’- tns 
Secrecar of State. 

It r» ispotant to com tat chi_ \ct cuds a provis oa 
fo- the anpointmerr ot a scvot commias.03 at the ex- 
piration o*. tea Tears alter pas _sg 01 rh-<; \c to* the par 
po** of inquiring irro tbs -ro'kic^ o res «»-s*e2i or Govern 
csst, tie grovth o* education ana m"* aeve-opmen o re- 
p'esenutive institutions m B-Kunlceia and tea-:*-* connec sd 
therewith And tns commosion v-__ 2_ o o te-ko— * a* 
to trheJie- and to trfcat extent it is d scran’s o h me 

pnnap r s o f responsib’e gove-cmen o' to extend, moduv 
o- restrict the degree 01 responsible Go-e-nmem then 
ratting therein, including t as question vm ether the establish 
cent of a second chamber ot tee local legislamre is or is not 
desirab'e”. 

Tl' King’s pnd2.~~+- - 

Ths Act seas p’S:td oa the 2,'d or December and oa zjth 
the Empe-o- cuds a p-oclamanoa m vmca rets 'nag to 
th^ \cr he 'lid, "Tee \ct vnirh ha^ cot become lav en- 
trusts the elected representatives o' me peop’e vim a detinue 
'hare m the Gove-nment and points ms vav to toll respoa- 
'ib’e govemmen' he'ente' - ’* He a-so sa_d that “ \ rtevr 
e*a is opeamg”, so that l' vas made clear iha* aov the C'Ovn 
recognized full responmb’e gove-nmen in la dm as the fetal 
goal of admmistration and tno \cr pointed ms vac to that 
goal 

Hus p'odamation is impo-ran* in aaothe" var also 
*It~8 vas tns provision tor establishmen' of a chamber 
o pncces. Tee Empercr said in hm p'odamation that 
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“Simultaneously with the new constrution in British. 
India, I have gladly assented to the establishment of a Cham 
ber o f Princes I trust that its counsel may be fruitful of 
lasting good to the ponces and toe states may advance tee 
interests winch are common to their tematones and to Brush 
India and mar be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole.” 

The chamber was established in 1921 This step was 
also of great importance in toe constitutional history of 
Tn d ta and t' p'Ot id*s to the pmces a scope for consultation 
With each other and for taking united action It also paved 
the way for a sort ol tederal undersarcung between the 
princes and Bna<b India 

~La •er at tnpis 

As has been mentioned, the Ac* of 1919 made a pron 
Sion for the aopoin'mcnt o a statutory commission to en 
quire into the working of die constitution after ten years 
This comussion was appom -d a little befo*e its nme and it 
gave it, report. At the sam- Lnc much agitation for further 
reforms had been gomg on in the country and the Govern 
tnent in ord-r to arrive at sot! sort of a consensus of 
opinion convened a Round Table Conference which held its 
sming in London three tun-s As a result of all there it 
was found that a fed'ral constitution for India m which the 
states also will be included is Lkelv to b- most successful 

Then the Governmcrt published a White Paper in 19JJ 
embodying them proposals for the furu*e constitution of 
India. It provided for th“ establishment of a federal govern- 
ment for the whole of India induing the sra*es 

Tie Cc-’tTf-ert of Ir£j Art of 1955 

Now the new Go-ernmm* o f India Act, 1955, has been 
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passed and important changes will be introduced into the 
administrative machinerv The most important of all is the 
provision for establishing under certain conditions oi a 
Federation of India under the Crown embracing the British 
Indian Provinces and the Indian states The executive 
authority of tb- federation shall be exercised by the Governor- 
General who will have a council of ministers not exceeding 
ten to be choseo bv him to aid and advise him 19 Such 
ministers should be members ot either chancer ot the federal 
legislature The federal legislate e will have two cham 
bers to be known as the Conn'll ot Satw and th“ House 
of Assembly or the Federal \ssembl~ In the provinces the 
diarchy is to be abohshed 2nd the executive head will be 
the Governor who will have a council ot ministers to aid 
and advise him The provincial legislature will have two 
chambers in th- provinces of Madra« Bombiv, Bengal, L P, 
Bihar &. Assam and one in tn" othc' province For jud ctal 
administration a Federal Court v ill be established having 
both orginal and appellate /u'^di-non \s regards the 
Secretary of State n.s India Council will cease to exist 
and he will have a bod" ot advisers between three and six 


“Bnt ir, <te pi cn (ctit eccles as d -3» i « e “d 
lie tribal »-eas the Go'ernor-Gea ral vl a.i « reference to 
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The Modern Awakening 

The present day position 

That modern tunes have witnessed a remarkable awaken- 
ing in numerous spheres of Indian life is a fact which can- 
not be seriously challenged. It is true that such persons 
can be found who would regard the present progress as 
either a myth or a retrograde step Again there are pre- 
sent some thinkers who would in all seriousness advocate 
a return to nature giving a preference to primitive society 
over the present Such a view however does not command 
a great following and, on a serious consideration of the facts 
of present life, does not appeal to the common man It 
is not denied that certain aspects of the present day position 
do display a misuse or even abuse of certain acquired powers 1 , 
none the less, sound thinking would not deprecate the 
acquisition of such powers but would simply suggest a reform 
to direct in a mote proper channel the human energy which 
mav be found flowing in a wrong course At any rate 
a clear understanding of the various aspects that the pre- 
sent day life in India is presenting proves beyond the least 
shadow of a doubt that there has been in recent times a re- 
markable awakening in the country which is promising to 
bear fruits and it is for the right thinking people to see 

* Tor uimple the destruction wrought by meins of scientific im- 
provement! in destructive engines or the unfair tic tics sometimes adopted 
for sinister ends even by men of educitjon snd so on. 
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that the awakened man en]0)s and prospers m btoad sun 
shine and not allows himself to fall m a ditch. 


Mam Dntsioiu 

To appreciate this modem awakening, we have to see 
the present day life in Its important aspects sepatatch For 
the sake of convenience it would be destrable to divide our 
subject of study into four man. departments (.) Social 
and religious, (a) Political mcludmg national and mtcrna 
tional, (?) Educational and (4) Commercial and mdusmal 
Not that life can be so departmeomlb divided into nn 
tight compartments specially m India However 

hand there will be found much overlapping However 
this division is necessary for the purposes 
and dear appreciation of the mam currents of the presen 
day thought and mode of life 

1 Social and Reugiols 
The old order &- ne’d of reform 

The first signs of awakenmg “ 
visible m the social and religious Life P * $ort of 

the decay of the Mughal Empire ere fhe re i,g 10U s 

disintegration m the Indian society reputed 

bonds became loose The people of “ Jdud- 

asp^ymreuousdh.wed--^"^ At 
mg even horrible cnrrunahtv reacted upon their 

th! same time an influx of certain 

habits and ideas As a resu t o introduce 

people felt a glanng need of refotm and med 

. , . .1 s»r EAS 
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various reforms into the life of the people In consequence, 
several movements were started and societies founded in 
order to achieve the desired goal. 

Tht hats adapted 

In general there was felt a reaction against the old order 
which had created dissatisfaction in various ways The 
chief points assailed were the old ceremonials, blind following 
of religious precepts and continuance of certain institutions 
which were believed at best to have outgrown their utility*. 
In consequence, we find the various movements driving 
at a reform of the old order with a view to remove ( a ) in the 
religious sphere mere formalities of religion and supersti- 
tious or unfounded beliefs and blind adherence to outgrown 
ideas, (b) in the social sphere the bondage of the caste system 
and restrictions and inequities resulting therefrom and cer- 
tain customs like early marriages So that religious refor- 
mers laid a great stress upon the unity of Godhead* and 
tried to substitute for the old continuing superstitious and 
almost blind faith which had in certain cases degenerated into 
a gross abuse of religious authority a kind of philosophic 
religion based more or less on reason The social refor- 
mers similarly advocated a rupture from the old order in- 
culcating on the people the necessity and utility of a common 
brotherhood which would ignore the old restrictions im- 
posed by the caste system and would like to lead society 
in accordance w ith the ideas of freedom 5 They also strongly 

For example the cane system idol Worship pilgrimage etc 
*lt is unnecessary to say that both Hinduism and Is!lm advocate 
strongly the unity of Godhead There as sometimes a misunderstanding 
about Hinduism but it dearly says that Brahma is the supreme Deity 

Even in the earl er times strong opponents of the caste system had 
appeared foe instance the founders of Buddhism and Jainism 
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deprecated certain hab'ts -ahich tended to loner the stan- 
dard of life, for instance, dirtires , wastefulness and perpe 
taal discouragement of certain classes of people But at 
the same time certain reformer* clearly realised the evils 
of a wholesale introduction ot new ideas and either advoca- 
ted a revival of certain old ideas with necessan modifications 
or an acceptance of the new ideas to the extent bene cia 
under the changed circumstances 


Vartous Soneftes. 

Now we come to the venous movements and shall see 
how the above-mentioned ideas are illustrated in e 
mgs of their leader* 

Among the various sects or societies established for the 
..form of the evastang soaety and rel.g.on, .hate sund most 
prominent (,) The Brahma Sama,», (a) The Arya Samaj. and 
(3) The Theosophrcal Socretv It rs significant to note that 
all these have been termed 'soaeues' (samaja means soaety). 


Th‘ Brahma Samaja 

The Btahma Same, a (die soaety o, amgteganon of God^ 
was estahhshed a. Calcutta in .Sal and fenn.ll 1 .pencd *n 
Hjo bv Raja Ram Mohan Roc’ Afte. tam it. ’ 

were Debendra Nath Tagore and Keshab Cnan 




e for 




S life 


*Fcr aimp'i Swj — — 

Recording to \aidi. Fnncir>« 1-7’ >nd «*s * Brihm2n> by 

ET- st-I™ M. Eng'nii >"* <** ^ -J 

beU-ved in t'-e bp2"is * He ‘ 

relation 2nd £rtt founded in l ** 6 * ' , . 
by the orthodox P -opl« Then hr foende 

. • - -» G d snd he stro 


is the 


__ ’* 3 l, cru V r 

| ,he B .Vm *»»l* Hi» chief 

-,-ly opposei •«*“* H 7 ntd 


3.1 evils 1 
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uhose time the Samaja underwent many changes and modi 
Stations chiefly in the direction of more radical reforms 
Ultimately the Samaja seas broken up into tw o mam divisions 
the Adi Samaja and the Sadharana Samaja The latter which 
was formed in 1878 advocated a radical reform, of society 
The principal doctrines of the Brahma Samaja are — 

A Rrlffout 

1 There is on* God n ho is the creator and everything 
else is created Cons*quendy only God and no created 
object is to be worshipped The Adi Samaja says that God 
is a personal being with moral attributes, u hile the Sadb3 
rana Samaja says that He is a spirit and infinite in power, 
w isdom etc and is eternal, omniscient and blissful 
a God do-s not appear in a created form Consequendy 
the theory of incarnation is incorrect 
y God should be worshipped But the way to His wor- 
ship is not asceticism, attendance in temples or observance 
of certain forms He should be worshipped in a spiritual 
manner True worship according to the Sadharana Samaja 
is to love God and to carry out His will in all concerns of 
life His worship is open to all persons irrespective of caste 
or creed 

4 God hears and answers prayers He rewards vir 
tues and punishes vices But His punishments are not eter- 
nal They arc only remedial 

was ibol shed by J*v irs 1S*»P He professed to advocate a return to the 
pure ret g on of the Upan sads and bel wed that he was restoring the 
H ndu fa «h to Its or g nal p or ty It is note* or thy that he himself never 
abjured caff He "rnr to England »n 1830 The representat ve of the 
Mughal dynasty entrusted to h m a m ss on and conferred upon him the 
ttl of Raja He d ed in Bristol o 183} 
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5 True salvation is union of God in wisdom, goodness 
and holiness The way to sahation is dnme worship and 
repentance Sincere repentance and cessation from si 
lead to forgiveness 

6 Human soul according » *e Sadharana top ura- 
mortal and responsible to God for ns actions It * capab = 
of infinite progress The Ra>a never beUeved in the tans 

T£ O' >>°° L ts infallible or sole meant 1 of sal- 
vation Tie Ad. Sa-naja sirs that nature and mtuinon 
the sources of knov. ledge ot God . 

* True religion according ro he Sadkirana 
lists in the belief of tatherhood of God and bro - 
of man and in kindness to all Using beings 

B Social. 

1 There should be no distinction of cast: in socle y, 

for it is futile , 

2 Untouchabihty* should be abolished 

J Thete is nothing strong In widow re marn 8 

4 Conventionalism and blmd adherence to old ttadino 

should be discouraged . , . ,„ mrv red 

5 The alien of eatly nermges should be removed 
6. Polygamy should be discouraged 

The Arya Sai,a was founded " c ft” folded 
Dayanand Saraswati 9 Soon after, ne 

, . j, , person of » h‘St>* f 

'Untouehability refers to the system un " hlb |es meaning there 

"Pi P™» "< “™“ “ J ”' d ’ 

hr thit if tbe former roaches the Utter 

FonS cation by bath etc ml u» the Mom Mate o 

’ Swami Diymand Saraswati was horn m ajl n , mc »is Mol 

Kathiawar in a wealthy Brahman* fanuly 4 
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Samaja at Lahore which eclipsed the earlier one of Bombay. 
Thenceforwa-d, Lahore became the head quaners of the 
Movement In 189a the Arva Sana] a was divided into two 
branches in which one was more progressive 
The p rmc pal do^trinea of the Arya Samaja are — • 

A R thg ous 

1 God is one and He must be worshipped He is eternal, 
almighty etc , and to Him alone is worship due 

2 There are three things wh'ch are eternal ( 1 ) God («) 
Soul and (///) the elemental matter (prakrni) 

j God should be worshipped spiritually Idol wor- 
ship is improper Sacrifice should not be made. 

4 Pilgrimages are useless and superstitious. 

5 The theory of it carnation is incorrect 

6 The Vedas are the true source of knowledge, divine, 
religious and scientific They are eternal utterance of God 
Other Hindu scriptures are valuable bur nor authonrauve. 

7 The th‘ory of transmigration and ‘ttarma’ is true and 
is taught by tie Vcda» 

8 Salt anon i> cmaoc patioi from transmigration and 
can only be attained by good deeds Forgiveness is for 
ever impossible 

9 Virtue must be cultivated and all actions must be done 
conformablv to virtue One must alwavs be ready to accept 
truth and renounce untruto 

B Social 

t The distinction of caste must be abolished. All arc to 
be treated with love, jusucc and due regard to their merits 

Sinkir He fi-d from home in 18.6 m March of Molt* (ulejt.on) 
ffe w», mi uted into the order of Smyii., and renamed Diy.nand He 
died u> JJ8J 


I 
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i The practice of tndosv re marriage should be adopted 

in cases of virgin widows. , j and 

, Marriages should be celebrated rsheu the bride and 

bridegroom are fully grown up .--rh- 

4. People should shape their hues according to the teach- 

mgs of the Vedas , . . ne _ 

, Sanskrit learning should be encouraged as It IS ne 
cessary for soaal improvement Etery Arya ma 

man mast read or hear the Vedas , , J,ffi«ed 

6 Iguotance must he dispelled and diffuse^ 

.7 One should consider the interests of others an ^ ^ 
not aim merely at his o®n good The P n “’”7 
Sama]a u to do good to die world by !”„ P , o»= Should 

spiritual and soaal conditions of man 
regard one's prosperity as mclnded in that of others 

The Theosophcal Society M 

The Theosophical Socrety *as founrW “ ^ ^ 

York by Madame Blavatsky and r-adbeatet in recent 

much farther by Mrs Besan. and C V Uadb» ^ ^ „ 

years The headquarters of the ne 

"™= d to Adjar (in 'Shgmn, science and prac- 

p a'::“ »■*-“ “ d M>bat ' 

mas m Tibet and elsewhere. 

The main principles of the soaety a 

There^ls one God, the absolute, infinite and aU cm- 

. d h„ dtnh Mo- Ucjme thc nl< ” t 

“She died » 1«»« 
important rationality « ^ 
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bracing 

2 We can know nothing of God at the present stage 
except that He (It) casts 

3 In God there are innumerable universes From Him 
we have come and into Him u e shall return 

4 His set en ministers are the planetary spirits and under 
them are the Devas 

5 Man is a spark of the Divine power 

6 The ego does not die with death Man is reborn after 
death but he can never be born an animal Every one must 
go on to the end This is a class in which no student fads 

7 As the Supreme is unknowable He is not to be wor 
shipped Only the masters are to be adored 

8 All religions when presented contained the funda 
mental truth but at present only Hinduism and Buddhism 
retain and teach the truth of the ancient wisdom 

9 The Society believes in occultism but keeps it secret 
This results in complete subjugation to the Gurus and through 
them to the leaders of the Societj 

10 A great teacher is to visit the uorld soon 
B Social 

1 All men are equal and the distinction of caste is 
improper 

2 There should be a brotherhood of all human beings 

3 We should think for ourselves and act according to 
reason and not be guided by accepted practices or common 
prejudices 

4 Conventionalism should be discarded 
Otber societies 

Apart from these, a large number of societies have been 
established with more or less social, religious, political or 
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humamtanm purposes, some of which may 

ced We may classify these according to then pomoses 

M ™T SL. societies » at a general otgamsanoo 

of the old society with a view to introduce 

crease then social and political weight : m 

for mstance are the Muslim League>i estabhshed in 19°) 

and the Hindu Mahasabha . 

Among the Hindus there arose various 
societies aumng at soaal and religious reiotm for enunple 
the Prarthani Samaja founded in 1807 « ho>e airnsxi er 
worship and soaal reform Its lea-i« was Dr A » 
Pandurane. Its beliefs are much the same as those o 
the Sadharana Samaja. The social rcfo ™* x mtro 
the Samaja are cherflv (1) abandonment of ^te, (a)^ 
ducuon of vtldow remarriage, (3) encourag 
education and W abolition of chdd linage « 

have the Radha Swami Satsang which gives a P 
supcemacy to foe Guru who is foe 
and essential means of salvation The 8 

proclaimed his doctrines in 1861. .oneries to pro- 

The Christians also established 
mote soaal and religious nvteres » working m India 

and Foreign Bible Society tv c m ^dia Then 

since 1811 and has got a number ,2 which is 

there Is the Young Men’s Chnst.au As ocianon^ ^ 
making remarkable progress in this com n ry 
,0 satisfy foe social and .p.ntual, physical and o-nul ^ ^ 

of the youths by various activities 1‘may Similarly 

comprises people of various races and ^ 

we have foe Young Women’s Chnsnan Assooarron 


the Muslims bi 


„nlr a political orgxtusition 

,ut .t un also its «*> P'° 
founded m 1*44 by S r Geo 
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senes a counterpart to the odv*r association of men It was 
founded in 1875 and it also aims at the social and spiritual, 
mental and physical development of the younger members 
of the female sex Then there are associations for the pro 
tection and promotion of certain communal interests among 
the Europeans and Anglo Indians For example, the Anglo- 
Indian League which was established in 1909 , the European 
A'sociation which is mainly a political organisation, and 
the British Indian Poeple’s Association whi'-h aims at the 
protection of the interests of Indians, Anglo Indians and 
domiciled Europeans There is again the Women’s Indian 
Association which was established in 1917 Its aims are 
social, political, educational and re'igious It has opened 
branches all over tie country It has given rise to several 
women’s conferences 

An organisation of its own hind is the National Indian 
Asso_iation which strictly adh-res to the principle of keeping 
aloof from political controversies and non mterfer-nce 
in religious affairs It aims at social and educational reform 
in India and promoting friendly intercourse between Indians 
and the people of England, increasing in England and among 
the English people an interest in India and Indians 

Sen ice Societ let 

Another class of associations aims at rendering service 
to the general population or a particular class of people 
The most important of these associations may be said to be 
the Servants of India Society It was founded in 190J by 
G K Gokhale Its headquarters are m Poona and it has 
branches in various important cities Its work is of a general 
nature and it trt“s to promote the interest* of the Indian 
people m various spheres of life and its activities are brisk 
m political, social, economic and educational fields It also 
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cares for the interests ox tne Indians overseas It stands 
to the credit of this Society tnat some of its members have 
founded various other service societ es A very useful or- 
ganisation is the Sev a Samiti which is working m Northren 
India It renders > a nous services to the people including 
the pros lsion of educational institutions and medical dispen- 
saries It has an important institution known as the Boy 
Scouts Association, which is doing remarkable work spe- 
cially m managing crow ds in places of pilgrimage The Seva 
Sadan is another very useful institution which was foun- 
ded in 1908 by B M Va*aban It aims at training women 
for the service of tnt poor and th° needv, the sick and the 
distressed It provides instructions both literary and indus- 
trial and also a pkce fo- the homeless There are also cer 
ta.n local Seva Sadans, the most important of them being 
tne Poona Seva Sadan Anotncr organisation of a similar 
nature is Bhagrni Sabha of Gujarat Again there are various 
local service league# in v anous pros inces 

Ms term ty &■ Cb'H T efjre 

Much attention has also b“ n n devoted to the protection of 
children and various organisations have b-en sorted for 
that purpose We have *he maternity and child weltare 
movement which has achieved marvellous successes The 
Red Cross Societ) waich began its work in India after the 
commencement of the Great European Wit is doing a great 
deal not merely for the sick and the wounded but also to pro- 
mote child weltav* and help prop°r nursing The MI India 
Mat-rmtv and Child Welfare League which has now been 
amalgamated with tV Red Cross Society forming the 
Matenutv and Child Welfare Bureau is also doing useful work 
10 the various provinces \gain there is the All India Baby 
Week founded by Ladv Reading n 19’ j which is also do-ng 
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useful work The Boy Scouts 1 ® movement and the Girl 
Guides movement are also of real value 

Particular interests 

Another class of associations is concerned with particular 
interests, for example the various Chambers of Commerce, 
the various co operative societies, trades unions, labour socle- 
t jes etc All these show a sign of dete mined effort to temov e 
the existing evils 

Clast Consciousness 

It may also be noted that aDart from the general awaken ng 
witnessed in various spheres of life, we find a regular class 
consciousness among the various classes of the population, 
particularly among the lower classes Various factors both 
social and political have contributed to produce a feeling 
that certain classes have been suffering at the hands of certain 
other classes and that now in thc«e days of freedom suen 
a state of affairs should not be allowed to continue As 
a result of all these we find various societies and conferences 
working for the uplift of the depressed or the suppressed 
classes As ft counter movement, however, we also find 
that the higher classes arc also organising socieues and 
conferences to improve their position 

Aaaktntng among females 

A very noteworthy feature of the social awakening in 
India has been the awakening among females Education 

a There » number o i Scorn Associations working ms Ind *, the 
most important be ng the Baden Powel system of Boy Scouts and the Sev3 
Sami 1 orgamsat on of Boy Scouts The former a ms ac tra n ng boys into 
good c urero The Chief Scout of Ind a is the \ iceroy himself and the 
patron » !L X. H the Prince of Xi ales 
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is fast spreading among them and there are % anous socie- 
ties formed for the reform of the existing system Parti- 
cularly the parda system 1 * has been stoutly assailed and 
it is now losing ground Marriage reforms are also in pro- 
gress and both public opinion and Government efforts are 
combining to eradicate the evils of child marriage and com- 
pulsory prohibition of widow s to remarry again 15 . 

State Effort. 

W*e have noticed so far what mav be termed pm ate or 
popular efforts at reform However, there is also traceable 
in the history of Indian reform an attempt bv the Got eminent 
at social reform Long ago, in the da\ s of Ra a Ram Mohan 
Roy, the Government of Lord William Bentmck tried to 
abolish the cruel sjstem of Sati b> legislative measures. 
Later on, the Government of Lord Ellenborough passed the 
Indian Slavery Act in 1 843 to prohibit slavery 18 Again the 
Government has tried to introduce reforms into the Indian 
society by passing certain legislative measures modifying 
or altering in part personal law or custom, for example, the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act No 21 of 1850, The Hindu 
^dow Remarriage Act No 15 of 1856, The Special Marriage 


This system refers to the seclusion of women from public life and 
r °m coming out in public It may have had its value at some period of 
Indian history, but at present it is only an important cause of soc al poll- 
tied, economic and educational backwardness of women It may be 
remembered that the ancient Hindu practice does not sanction such a s>stem 
and w- actually come across very 1 arced and highl> advanced ladies tn 

Masses in whom females and males both work and earn outside their homes 
“Government helps the movement mainly by 1-gislation such as 
V.dow Remarriage Act the Child Marriage Restra nt Act etc 

It may however be remembered thac long before r he adsenr of the 
j«sh P°*er in India and long before the abolition of slavery in England 
and other wesl-rn countries the Governments of India for eaample, the 
0T ernment of Akb.x had abolished slavery 
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Act of 1872 and the Special Marriage Amendment Act No 
30 of 1923 The Dissolution of Native Converts Marriage 
Act No 21 of 1866, The Hindu Succession Amendment Act 
No 7 of 1929 and the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 19,’, 
have all introduced important changes in the existing Indian 
soci ty Mor over, the Government also tnea to help 
popular movements and private efforts at reform 

(2) Political including national and intern vrios sl 
Politico* wakening & its nature 

The political an akening is eviac-d by a rapid growth 
of Nationalism, a more and more intense demand for Demo 
cratic institutions and an all round demand for freedom 
As a matter of fact the student of Indian Political History 
■will be amazed to see the advance which the country has 
made during the last fifty years It is no exaggeration to 
say that the political leaders of even the latter part of the 
last century who founded institutions fot the attainment 
of political progress could not dream of the amazing changes 
which their own institutions have undergone by this time 
This proposition is very well illustrated in the History 
of the Indian National Congress as we shall presently 
see 

The chief line of advance has b-en towards popular control 
of the administration and full representation of the people as 
a whole and of various classes and interests chiefly in the 
Jcgislatn e bodies and the public services W e find a general 
awakening among the various classes of the Indian popu 
latum and the different interests This awakening is a 
kind of self consciousness which is imp-llmg them to try 
for more political power and weight, both in this country 
and in the w orld at large 
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Its causes 

Vanous causes have contributed to produce this political 
awakening in India la the first place too much stress cannot 
he laid 0-1 the present condition o’ the people The peace 
and security of hte wbi-h followed as a result of stab'e ad 
ministration afte' tne long interval ot mi rule and anarchv 
coming after the decar ot the Mughal enpir* ga"e the people 
both an opportunity and an impetus to realise their position 
and to trv to improve it 

In the second place, the preced ng misery and disintegra- 
tion which had aroused some senoa h t.~ inking people 
to introduce reforms m the social and religious lift, nor. 
working with certain new forces, directed the attention of 
certain people towards poLncal life dftcr some success 
in the social and religious sphere was achieved, people began 
to tbinV on the one band ot th"ir political position and its 
amelioration and on the other of the neglect of the Govern- 
ment in not taking the ne^essan steps for their progress 
As a result of tms, demands «ere made to reform the ad- 
ministrative madun-rv and to bring about political advance- 
ment of the people Gradually organisations were formed 
and concerted demands were made Thus we find that 
the social and reugious 1 1. akeoing paved the way for the 
political awakening 

In the third place, the spread of education nas also largely 
responsible for this awakening ^ hates c mar have been 
the state of education m the eat'v \rvan Buddhist or palmy 
Mughal days, r was dear that India immediately pwceding 
the Bntish advent was simply uneducated or at best most 
inadequately educated Theretore gradual spread o‘ educa 
tioa was a very lm do want tearure ot InAan Iue and it has 
done much to arouse political consciousness among the 
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people It may be noted that education with all its faults 
and defects due to the ingrafting of a foreign element has 
brought into th.s country important and appealing ideas 
of democracy nationality and freedom Moreover, it has 
also made easily accessible th“ scientific in\ eations of the 
other countries of th~ w orld 

As an effect of all these not only an important advance 
has been made towards progress but India has b“come a 
conscious part of the whole world The present political 
Nationalistic ideas are gradually gi\ mg waj to Internationa! 
istic ones So that India is also marching w ith other pro 
grcssive countnes of the world 

This leads us to another cause of th“ Indian awakening, 
w hich is the closer contact with the \\ est This has been faci 
btated partly b) the spread of Western education partly by 
the intimate contact with the British peopl* and partly by 
India s taking part in the world affairs The last mentioned 
factor has assumed a great importance since the time of the 
Great European War India not only took an important 
part in the actual war but was also represented in the various 
international Bodies which have been sitting since then 
It may be mentioned that she was a founder member of 
the League of Nations 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that the remark 
able rise of Japan has also given an impetus to Indian 
Nationalism 

A Reaction 

It has been noted that India has become conscious both 
of her nationality and of her international position It is 
now important ro note that a close contact with the West 
has also brought to her hnowledg" certain glaring c\ ils of 
the \\ estern society As a result of this, there has appeared 
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a reaction against certain features of the Western life 
In the political world for example, we find a denunciation of 
nationalism by Dr Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore We aho 
find a denunciation of Western methods by Mahatma Gardhi 
On the whole, therefore we find that whfie the country 
has awoke primarily to welcome the West, it s also 
getting conscious of its own superiority in certain matters 
over it In consequence there is a movement for revival of 
the ancient ideas and institutions in a modifi°d form and 
for observing great caution in adopting the Western ideas and 
modes of life The consciousness is gaining ground that the 
materialistic civilisation of the \\ cst is boun i to yield to 
the spiritual, pea-re loving and humanitarian civilisation of 
this country 

India's International position 

Reference has been made above to India s taking part 
in the world affairs As a matter of fact her international 
pos don has grown to be very important, so much so that 
it cannot be harmonized with her constitutional position 
as determined by the Government of India Act Though 
Indian art, literature aad culture had begun to be appre- 
ciated by foreign scholars long ago, it was not unal the 
Great European War that her political position in the in 
ternational affairs received a fair recognition Since then 
her importance is growing and she has fully justified her 
admission to international counsels By virtue of her being 
a signatory to the Peace Treaty of Versailles of 1919 she 
became a Founder Member ot the League of Nations which 
was inaugurated in that year by a Covenant embodied m 
Peace Treaty 

The Covenant contains twenty-sis articles dealing with 

6 
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membership and machinery of the League guarant-s 
against aggression disputes and their settlement, manda 
tones and social activities etc The preamble to this co 
venant mentions the aims of the League and the me hods 
of achieving them The aims are to promote interna 
tional co operation and to achieve international peace and 
security The methods are — 

(i) The acceptance of obligations not to resort to 

(i) The prescnption of open |ust and honourable re 
iations between nations 

(3) The firm establishment of the understanding of 
international law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Governments and 

(4) The maintenance of justice and a scrupulous res 
pect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organised 
peoples with one another 

India is the only non self governing state which is a mem 
ber of the League so that she has found a place among the 
self governing countries and dominions of the world 
This position is not consistent with her being a dependency 
of Britain Therefore while she does not enjoy the status 
of a self governing dominion, she is nothing Jess than 
such as regards her international position 

It may be mentioned that she has sometimes taken quite 
an independent stand even in opposition to Great Britain 
in some of the international conferences It is to her 
credit that on many occasions she has taken the lead in for 
ming world opinion towards achieving the aims of the 
League 

India has taken part in all the assemblies of the League 
and also in some of the important non League interna 
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tional conferences such as the Washington Conference 
on Naval Armaments in 1921, and her representatives have 
made notable contributions She is also represented m 
several permanent bodies of the League, the most impor 
tant of which is the International Labour Office Her 
position as one of the first eight states of industrial impor 
tance has been recogmz-d and now ranking with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Canada and 
Japan she is also represented on the Governing Body 
of the organisation, of whHi body Sir Atul Chatterp, an 
Indian, was elected the Chairman in 1952 having acted for 
a long time as its Deputy Commissioner The discussions 
of the International Labour Conference have yielded 
greater results in India than probably in any other country 
In the discussions themselves India plays a very prominent 
part 

Among other bodies of the League on which India is 
represented may be mentioned the Committee of Intellec 
tual Co operation This committee u as appointed in 
1921 and it deals with matters of education and science 
It consists of twelve members only, one of whom is a repre 
sentative of India The aim of this committee is to foster 
international co operation in matters intellectual It also 
helps backward countnes in their intellectual advancement 
India is bound to play an important part in this committee, 
for her culture is now gradualiv being more and more 
appreciated 

Now it is important to note that India’s rise in interna 
tional status has had manifold results In the first place 
she has become more conscious of her importance m the 
world In the second place she is coming more and more 
in line with the world opinion In the third place she is 
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herself taking an important part in shaping the -world 
opinion But more than this th» world is taking a keen 
interest in India and is realising her impo-tan^e Partly on 
account of her anaent and high culture, her art and ktera 
ture and her sublime attitude on life and partly on account 
of her vast resources able to make her a great world force 
both from cultural and political points of -new she has 
very much attracted the notice of the world and there is 
no wonder if she a gam in near future leads the world in 
civilization as she is known to have done in the past. 
People are gradually realising this position and arc now 
fully conscious that India must play an important part m 
the future politics of the world Professor Zimmem has 
aptly remarked that India is the pivot of world politics 
in the coming gen-ranon 

Prominent Ideas 

The most prominent ideas connected with the modem 
awakening in the political sphere are. 

(a) Democracy (b) Popular Representation (c) Woman 
suffrage (d) Self Government &. (e) Federation 

Democracy d* Represents! an 

Democracy has becom- th- fash.on of the dav and though 
m some o f the Western countres it has been supplan cd by 
D ctatorship or autocratic authority and its ev Is are now 
gradually appearing vet it still holds the ground in the 
political fie’d Democracy es cntiall\ means control of th- 
admimstration bv th prop e A movem nt tow ards this has 
been gradually gaming ground in this countn Now th onlv 
form in uhich the present dav conditions p rmit the gen-ral 
body of the population to evm«e its authontv in adnums 
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tranon is throng** representadon which may be of several 
kinds and by several means, so that there is a general demand 
for increasing representation in the Legislature and the 
services The quesnon of Representation has g-adually 
assumed the form of communal, sectarian or other narrow 
representation In a sense, it displays oolitical consciousness 
among the various classes and interests of the people But 
on the whole, it has c r eated a problem which seriously 
demands a proper solution, m the absenc“ ct which it is 
materially detnmertal to the interest of the people 



Connected with the question of representation is the 
movement known as the woman suffrage movement 
This resets to the enfranchisement of women, that is, their 
representaaon in the legislative bodies through then own 
votes This movement is very recent and as a matter of 
fact ro»e du-rng the war fme w ith the gen “ml political agi- 
tation for self government It was tn December, 1911, 
that the first claim for woman suffrage was made by the Ml 
India Women’s Deputation in its address to th“ then Secretary 
of State, Mr Montague Since then, the movement has been 
fast spreading and it has achieved a remarkable success, and 
vanous associations are trying tor the emancipation of the 
women It stands to the credit of certain Indian. States, 
namely, Travancore, Cochin and Rajkot that they have 
complete’y abolished the sex disqualification irom their 
Statute Book In British India also much progress has been 
made but still much remains to be done However, it is 
gratifying to note that women now are enjoying the right 
of vote and have a'so found seats in various legislaave bodies, 
municipal corporations and even in services It must be 
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remembered m this connection that whil- on the one hand 
the Democratic and Representative theory of the West and 
the extreme veneration fo r women in India, the high place 
assigned to them both as a mother and as an indivisible half 
of man, have helped in the progress of this movement, on the 
other hand, the absence of adequate education and persistence 
of the parda svstcm are great hindrances in its way The 
nett Government of India Act of 1935 has now removed the 
sex disqualification and has also reserved certain seats for 
w omen in the Legislators 

Self Gourrmert 

The movement for Sell Government has taken tanous 
shapes 'Xhile some peoole hate believed that >t is nec-ssary 
m the interests o f India to h2t e tull independence lmplvmg 
thereby a seterance ot the British connection 13 , others have 
held that British connection is ncuessarj and Domimon 
Status, bv which 1 meant the status enjoyed by the Brush 
Dominions of Canada Australia and others, is the only suitable 
ioim of Self Got ernmcnt tor India Again there has been 
a great divergence o f opinion about the methods ad\ocated 
for the a'tainment of this goal Some hate b dieted in 
Constitutional Demand and AgitaUon, some hat e bebet ed m 
Boycott and Non Cooperation, some hate belieted in Civil 
D sobediencc and Satvagrah 1 *, w hile some offers lmebelieved 

1 tanous terms have b*rn used »sth various shades of meaning to 
connote rhjs idea for eaample Self Gorerameor Home Rule Autonomy 
Dorn n on Status and Suaraja. 

’ For instance the Indian National Congress us ts sess on of Deceits 
ber 19’9 passed a resolut oo of complete independence and it declared at 
the commencement of the ne» } ear complete independence hoisting the 
Independence Flag 

” Satjagrah seas a term used by tlaharnsa Gandh to md cate a form 
of Civil D sobed -nee sn vh ch moral pressure s placed upon the oppoi te 
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in Revolutionary methods and propaganda All this is 
certainly a great sign of political awakening though there 
sometimes aopears a misdirection of national energy 
The ideal of Self Government has been greatly materia 
Used in the sphere of provincial and local administration 
as is dearly evinced bv the progress of local self-Governmen r 
and growth of provincial autonomy 

Federation 

The movement for Federation is of a comoarauvelv recent 
ongm It has substantially materia 1 sed only since the time 
of the Round Table Conference* 0 The Whi e Paper published 
by the Government in March, 19},, laid out a scheme of 
federation which also finds dace in the report of the Jo-nt 
Parliamentary Committee It is certain that the future Govern 
m*n*- of India will be federal and the new Government of 
India Act of 19,5 has now made provision for the formation 
of a Federation of India 

By a Federal Government in India is meant a central 
Government, which would embrace both Brmsh India and 
Indian States, with local Governments in the various 
provinces of British India and in the larger states and 
in groups ot smaller states in Indian India 21 which will 
be the several administrative units autonomous in internal 
administration and subject to the Federal Government in 
Federal matters that is, matte's ot all India importance 
The advantages to be derived iron such a federation are 

P fxr to a hicvt a part 1 ular end bs ntiK n* to gi e •»! but ialuo 0 aa 
■t'i't steps and peacetull) suffering an> penalt) in-iicted. 

* The Round Table conference held three sessions beginning in Nov 
ember of 1SJ0 1931 and 193Z respectiaelj 

“Thu ss a term often used to ind .-ate the Indian States as a » hole to 
distiogu sh them from the otter part of Ind a known as British India. 
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numerous. In the first place, it will ensure the national 
and political unity of the country and will result in economic 
and administrative uniformity In the second place, the fede- 
rated units will be able to administer their territories in accor- 
dance with then individual needs In the third place, both 
the parts of India that is, British and Indian, will mutually 
gam from each other, British India gaining in statesmanship, 
military forces and discipline, and experience of autonomous 
rule of the Indian states, Indian India gaining from the vast 
resources, political organisation and administrate experience 
of British India 

As against all these advantages, there may be set forth 
certain disadt antages also, for example, the larger states 
may feel a sentimental loss in becoming subject to the Govern- 
ment of India Again their independent activities might be 
checked For British India, the danger may come from the 
backw ardness of certain neighbouring states Lastly, certain 
autonomous units may fall behindhand in the general 
progress 

Organisations & Associations The Indian National Congress 

Having seen the general features of the political awake- 
ning, we shall now brief!) notice the various organisations 
and associations formed for the purpose of achiev mg various 
ends The most important and b) far the most influential 
organisation is the Indian National Congress It is represen- 
tative ptactically of the whole country” and wields an ama- 
zing influence on the masses It was founded in 1885 and 
had its first sitting in Bombay Its founders were both 
Europeans and Indians but the chief credit belongs to Mr. 

n In tbe beginning tbe Mujbmi kept themsclsei aloof from ihe Con- 
grm but liter on they alto joined it in 1907 
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Allan Octanaa Hums who was a reared a a mb“r o f the 
Indian Civil Service The Congress as originally founded 
aimed firstly at a national union ot the dm^'ent clashes ot 
the Indian populaaon and it> progress and regeneration in 
all social and political, mental and moral snheres o f lire, and 
secondly at consolidation ot union between India and Eng 
land by trving to remove th" condmons detrimental to the 
interest of this country In 1907, th^re occurred a change 
in the Congress creed vnich now aim ed 2* th“ at tainm ent 
of a status eajoyed by the self go\ erning m-mowrs ot the 
empire, that ts, what is usually called Dominion Status 
The methods to be adopted wer- constitutional, intended 
to imi'e the people, d“velop their resource and reform 
the admtn.strat.on The third stage armed in 19*0 when 
the Congress passed entirely into the hands of the extremist 
wing under the complete domination o f Mahatma Gandhi 
And after some years m i9’9, it de Jared compl'tc md*pen 
dene; hoistmg in the b*ginning of the next year the mde 
pendence flag Thus the Congress sthich sart“d with the 
aim of uniting India and England ultimate adopted 
the creed of complete independence and total cessation 
from the British Empire. During recent years, the Con 
gress has b-en tunctioning as a bold cnac ot the adminis 
tration and has oft“n adopted an antagom cic polics, 
for example, of non-cooperation, civil disoo'dien^e and 
$2tyagrah It must however be no ed tha it ha> a'wavs 
advocated peaceful means, even at th“ ns\ ot great sufferin'’’, 
to achieve its ends 
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It was founded in 1918 as a result of a breach between the 
extremist and the moderate sections of th“ National Con 
gress It is chiefly an organisation of the moderate partv 
and, as its very name indicates is lib-ral Its creed has also 
changed but not very radically like that of the Congress 
In the beginning it adopted die principle of the old Congress 
Later on, it adopted Dominion Status as its goal It may 
be noted that for some time since 1927 this Federation joined 
hands with the Congress but when the Congress adopted 
the Independence resolution the Fed"ration again disap 
proved its extremist methods In general, the Federation 
is a critic of the evils of present administration and aims 
at a reform, which would increase the popular control, by 
constitutional means 

The Muslim Leagu & All Partus Muslim Conference 

It has been noticed above mat the Muslims in the b-gm 
mn 0 kept Moof from the Congress In 1907, they started 
a separate organisation called th Muslim League It 
was a communal organisation to protect the mter-sts of 
the Mussalmans only Some years after, the League aimed 
at self Government in the British Empire In 1928, another 
organisation known as the All Parties Mulsim Conference 
came into being and the influence of the League declined 

It is important to remember that among th Muslims 
there has been a kind of division Some Muslims usually 
called Nationalists have stuck to the Congress while others 
believe that the present Congress activities may be prejudi 
cial to their interests and the) have tried to formulate their 
demands separately on a communal basis 
Other lss'icratnfti 

Among min 1 im<*irm nh 1 1 n ^ political ends may be 
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mentioned the Home Rub* Leaju j nuaiied bv M f s \nniw 
Besant and the Indian League o'- Ninons Lmon These 
two organisations are, nnhk the Mu km assoaanons non 
communal, so much so tha th“v include e\ -.n n^n Indians 
The Umon has a no'eu orth\ leature or embracing me Indian 
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A more o' less communal o earn anon is the European 
Association which amis at ormmi mi council influence in 
Indian political life. The Associa^ 1 
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association of the rulers and chiefs of the Indian states 
It is also called Narendra Mandal His Majesty the King 
Emperor in his famous Proclamation of December 25, 
1 51 ip, had given his approval for establishing this Chamber, 
but it was inaugurated on the 8th of February 1921 by H R.H. 
the Duke of Cannaught It is a recommendatory body 
and considers questions regarding the princes, their position 
and rights Formerly its sessions were held in camera but 
now since 1929. they have been made ordinarily open to 
the general public The Chamber maj play a more impor- 
tant part when the federal constitution is introduced in the 
country embracing British India and Indian States under 
one Federal Government. 

3 Educational 
The important moumtnts 

The awakening in the sphere of education is evident 
from the progress made in this line, which will be dealt with 
at length in a later chapter In this place we shall notice 
briefly some of the important movements and organisations 
relating to the subject 

Diffusion of knouledg! 

At the outset we observe certain remarkable features of 
the educational awakening In the first place, tnsta is a 
movement towards diffusion of knowledge in general and 
to attain this purpose pros ision is made for mass education, 
and m certain places, paracularly m certain areas, even com 
pulsory education has been introduced, though its progress 
is very slow chiefly due to the poverty and ignorance of 
the masses 
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Cultnation of diffcrert branches of learning 
In the second place, there is a movement for cultnation 
of different branches of learning, for example history mathe 
manes, anthropology, rredicme fine arts etc For this purpose 
vanous socienes and associations have been formed 


A common language 

In the third place, there is a movement towards making 
one particular language the common language of the country 
This movement has had to face almost insurmountable 
diificulues and even now its success is not clear and definite 
The c h ie f difficulty is that \anous parts of the country have 
vanous languages of their own some of which are so nch 
and advanced that it is not easy to supersed- them in their res 
pective places by any other language Then there is a sugges 
don that English mav b- made the common language but 
the difficulties with this appear to b even greater For 
not only is this language known to very few of the peop e 
but the introduction of a completely loreign language through 
out the whole country is certainly much more difficult than 
the introduction of a much less oreign language o one 
part of the country into the other parts It mav be admitted 
that English is almost a world language and at present it is 
n“cessary for some people at least in all parts of the country 
to know this language chiefly because of its political 1m 
portance \ et apart trom the numerous difficulties including 
the poverty of the p opl- the costliness of this education 
the long time which it must necessarily take it is not 
in the interests of a country from the cultural point of view 
to supplant its own language or languages by a totally 
foreign language It is specially detrimental to th- growth 
of fbe literature Then there is th- choice b-tween th- 
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vanous Indian languages Of these some which should 
have been suitable from the point of view of range 
and richness are so completely confined to particular parts 
of the countn and are written in so particularly different 
scripts that their introduction in other parts v ould both 
be difficult and unwelcome Such for instance are Bengali, 
Tamil, and Telugu The two important languages which 
are spoken more widely than the abo\e named languages 
are Hindi and Lrdu Now of these two Urdu is spoken 
m both \\ estetn and Southern India in s anous parts of the 
country, but Hindi has superiority os er it in the following re» 
pects — Firstly it is derived from Sanskrit from which most 
of the languages of India are d-nved Hence there is a com 
mumty berw een Hindi and manv other languages of India 
Secondly, it is wnnen in the Deonagan script in which 
or in a shghtlv modified form of which are written Sanskrit 
as well as rnan\ of the modern Indian languages Both 
m these two respects Urdu is in a verv disadvantageous 
position Thirdly, a numb-r of the languages are merely 
modified forms of Hindi, for e.xample, Marathi and Raps 
tham And fourthh it is a more scientific language having 
a very scientific alpha b-t and its literature is fin-, rich and 
varied, and embodies in greatest measure the cherished tradi 
Uons of the country For these reasons Hindi has a greater 
chance of becoming the common language of India Already 
in the several proimces, people whose mother tongue is 
other than Hindi are trying to spread the knowledge of 
Hindi m non Hindi speaking parts and the Nagan Prachanni 
Sabha is also rendering great service in this direction 

Vernarukri as media of education 
In the fourth place, there is a movement for substituting 
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the vernacular as the medium ot instruction in the place 
of English The chief difficulties which this movement 
has to surmount is the lack of books in the vernaculars, parti 
culaxly on most of the scientific sublets This difficulty 
is however gradually being remoxed by the efforts ot tarious 
individuals and associations This movement has already 
achieved some success * 3 and is expected to achieve greater 
success in the future 


Bmurogmnt & mild of I'doo harring 
Lastly there IS a movement toss tots encouragement and 
revival of Indian learning It has eaten tvo different forms 
Firstly, there is an attempt to ranch the vernaculars and en 
courage then study For these purposes sanous associa 
hons have b-en started, for example Hindi Sahirya Sammelan 
the Hindustani Academy and other societies It is 
to note that the Government also helps the movement bo 
by glvmg financial aid, tor csample to the Hin ustani 
demy and by recognising these subjects 01 stU 
classes, so that on the one hand bodies here 
Sammelan have introduced examinations m the “ on 

upro a very high standard Ube ,he Master Deg e on 
the other hand the various un.vets.ues and colleges a 
teaching the ve.nacuta even m their d.^es 

Secondly, attempts have been has 

and anaent institutions la ttu , certain 

, , , . TV-ere have been opened in certain 

rendered some help There “ of anaent mstitu 

places schools and colleges on g utu k ul , Risikul etc 

tions and are variously known a 

... „f education hare allowed 

“Already an »»T P>«« ,ht a „, 0 di. Entrance Eiamin. 

the Temaculars to be the media ot uutrueuonf P 
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At the same time attempts have been made to revive anaent 
medical study b> opening Ayurvedic or Tibbia institutions 
For the encouragement of Indian learning some of the Indian 
states have also taken an important part, for example, Hydera 
bad has done much for the study and enrichment of Urdu 

Art and Literature 

The development of art and literature in India has a long 
and glorious history The specimens of art coming down 
from the third century before Christ to the seventeenth 
century after him bear full testimony to this observation 
Some of these specimens are sail a marvel and display ex 
tremely good taste, fine decoration and superb execution The 
cave temples of Ajanta alone, which were only discovered 
in 1816 by accident, show finest examples of architecture, 
sculpture and painting* 1 In the ancient period we find various 
styles of art named chiefly after the various religions which 
furnished subjects for the artists, for example, Buddhist, 
Brahmamcal and Jaina stvlcs In the medieval period develop 
ment of art reached the highest stage in the time of Shah 
Jahan whose T 3 ] Mahal will always be remembered as a 
marvel of architecture 

Music also in all its three forms of singing, dancing 
and playing on instrument was most highly developed m 
ancient India not only as an art but also as 2 science In the 
Mughal day s again it reached a high stage of development. 

After the decline of the Mughal rule, however, all this 
glory passed aw ay However, in recent times some attention 
has been devoted to the cultivation of fine arts and schools 

“It may be noted ihjc sculpture and painting in isolated works of 
#rt are hardly to be found in the history of Indian art except in the 
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of art have been in ntut“d cmeflv m Calcutta and Bombay 
It deserves special ment-on tha* som“ of the fin- arts have 
been introduced in th“ educational ins a ru non, fo' esamp'e, 
mu ic, drawing and Dainnng The country therefore seems 
alive to the n~ecL> and unhtv of the fine arts 

As regards literature it mar safely be said that India 
possesses not only the most ancient literature available in 
the world in her Vedas, bat has aLo got hignest specimens 
of various branches ot Literature, esp- mil y, religions, 
philosophic, didactic, ep c and dramatic. The Vedas, the 
Lpamsads, the Mahabharata, the s aLum 2 a nataha and Other 
works ot literature a*e soil unsarpass-d. 

\fter the anaent period we noace the g-owth ot various 
languages with their lit"arure in dmhrent parts of the country 
Several 01 these reached a high sag ot developm-a., to- 
esample, Bengah, Hindi, Lrdu, and Tamal It s note 
u orthv that the conact ot Hindu and Muslim culru-es gave 
n e to various schools ot thinkers who ennch*d their mother 
tongues by their preaching and writings 

Again it is stranee to nnd that some ot these languages 
produced good literature eyen in the hard days ot India’s 
political decline, to- example, Lrdu 

In the fi-ld ot literature also the mod-rn am -5 have 
witnessed a marked auah'runcr, th“ chiet leatur ot which is 
the attention towards sa-norc and more ocicncal bmaches 
of hteiature Though we am no having poets like Tuisidls, 
still there is enrichment ot th* literature by addinoa ot wo'ks 
on vanous subjects ot s*udv like sa-n-t. doIiucs, economics 
etc. \or can we say that poetry and drama dormant. 
Si' Rafcmdra Nath Tago'e the warm" o* Nobel Prize has 
vastly winched the B-ngah hce-amre by his po'tiy aod 
drama. In other languages also we have poets and dra- 
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matists of repute As a matter of fact drama appears to 
be growing in modern times*-' 

Societies C2* Associations 

To understand the nature of various activities regarding 
the cultivation of different branches ot learning we may 
note some of the important societies which has e been formed 
for the purpose Some of these are — The Indian Associa- 
tion for the Cultivation of Science at Calcutta , the Indian 
Institute of Political and Social Science (founded in 1917) , 
the Indian Mathematical Society (founded in 1907), the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, the Anthropological Society of Bom 
bay, the Bombay Branch of the Renal Asiatic Society (founded 
in 1804), the Bharat Itihasa Sansodhak Mae dal, Poona (founj- 
ed in 1910), Bhandarkar Oriental Research institute, Poona 
(founded in 1917), the Benares Mathematical Society (founded 
in 1918), the Indian Chemical society (founded in 1924) and 
many others 

4 Commercial and Industrial 
Mature of the anakenmg 

The general awakening of India has also embraced the 
commercial and industrial side of her life It has general!} 
manifested itself in two different ways In the first place, 
people ha\ c become conscious of the industrial backwardness 
of the countr} and want to improve its industries In the 
second place, due to various economic and political causes 
there has developed in the country a movement for the use of 

*Jt i> teneriDf cbtcrrtd th it dnmt finJi 1 emigrant phee only in 
lime* of nauanal awaken ng and emhusiaim ¥e know f„r eaarople (hat 
Kalidaia fouraihed an the Cujna age and Shakcfpcarr in (hr Eli2Jbeihan 
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swadeSi l e India made goods 
The industrial position 
As has been observed above India is pre eminently an 
agricultural countrv Yet her industries also are of great im 
portance and she ranks at the International Labour Office as 
one of the first eight industrial countries of the world But 
considering her extensive area, huge population and vast 
resources she is still very backward Her industries are very 
few m number and they are concentrated in a few areas 
The largest is the cotton textile industry The most impor 
tant centres of this industry are Bombay, Ahmedabad Shola 
put and Nagpur Then comes the jute industry which is 
confined to Calcutta and the neighbouring places 
Then comes the metallurgical industry Its chief centre is 
at Jamshedpur This industry is, however, of recent growth 

A leans of improiement 

Various methods have been adopt'd both by the people 
and by the Government to foster Indian industries and make 
her industrially more prosperous As a result of all this 
we observe that her manufacturing industries are now 
of growing importance The chief means adopted for 
fostering the industries are the following — 

I Imparting of industrial training Various Govern 
ment and Municipal institutions are now imparting 
training in \ anous industries like di e ng and print 
ing, leather work sugar manulacture carpentry etc 
Mechanical and engineering schools and colleges are 
also imparting technical training The public is very 
much alive to the need of increasing such institutions 
and blames the Government for lack of due atten 
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tion It must, hero ever, be said that th-“ Government 
ate taking keener interest every day and trying to 
satisfy the country s demand as far as practicable hav 
ing regard to their finances They also allow scholar 
ships for such training Private enterprise is also help 
mg m the matter Still much remains to be done 
in this direction The general poverty of the country 
is also responsible for the industrial backward 
ness of the people who very often cannot receive 
technical education on account of lack of funds 

2 Passing of Aas to protea particular industries 
\ protective tariff is laid on import of the goods 
which are sought to be proteaed and thereby it is 
made difficult for foreign manufaaurers to compete 
in the Indian market with India made goods 
Imposing of duties in this manner not only secures 
protection to the Indian industries but also brings in 
revenues to the Government. Among such Acts may 
be mentioned the Indian |Finance (Supplementary and 
Extending) Act of 1931, which imposed duties on 
certain articles and increased the duties already mi 
posed on certain others the Steel Industry (Pro 
tcction) An of 1931, the Gold Thread Industry 
(Protection) Aa of 1931, the Heavy Chemical In 
dustry (Protection) Aa of 1931, the Wire and Wire 
Nail Industry (Protection) Act of 1932 the Bam 
boo Paper Industry (Protection) Act of 1932 and 
the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act of 1932 etc. 

3 Encouraging the use of Indian manufactures 
This is done in a number of ways some of which are 
esen objectionable from various points of vieu 
The Government themselves encourage this by 
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purchasing India made goods whenever convenient. 
The policy of the Government is to encourage 
the development of industries to the utmost possible 
extent consistent with economy and efficiency 
People start propaganda for this purpose and preach 
the benefits of usmg such goods But sometimes 
enthusiastic preachers resort to annoysome pichettmg 
This however was used rather as a political stra- 
tagem when the political tension in the country was 
great, and is no more resorted to now 

Among other means may be noted the direct encourage 
mcnt of industries by providing funds or affording pur- 
chasing, selling or banking facilities etc 

T be Snadtst mnerrtnt 

The Swadesi movement in India has assumed a great 
importance, for it is not confined in scope to th" economic 
side h“r liie only Its aim is also political So that 
this economic measure is often adopted to secure political 
ends The idea behind it is to bring economic pressure 
to bear on those countries whose exports to India are consi 
derable Therefore the other side of the Swadesi move 
mcnt is the bo cott of foreign goods and it cannot be 
doubted that this has considerable reduced the volume of 
Indian trade 

Volant* of tradi 

The volume of trade has enormouslv fallen trom what 
it was a few years back The reasons tor this are 
numerous In the firs- place, after the post War boon was 
over a period of decline m trade set in and there was 
economic depression in the country In the second place, the 
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purchasing pon cr of the consumer in India has been very 
much lowered and consequently his purchases have dec 
lined In the third place the political situation has been 
tense m the country and the movement of SwadeSi 
coupled with the sister mo\ ement of boycott of foreign 
goods has done much to effect the decline in the volume 
of trade However, recently there has been a revival and 
both imports and exports are rising The imports were a’ 
lowest in 1951 32 while the exports were at lowest in 
1932-33 The figures of 1934 35 show a distinct improve 
ment 

The following figures indicate the course of trade in 
India — 


Year 

|1913 ujl928-29jl931 821932 331933 34 

1931 35 

Imports 

J IS3 J 

190 1 

143 | 

162 j 

146 j 

172 crores of Rs 

Exports 

I I 

' 260 J 

200 I 

176 

| 209 

j 216 crores of Rs 


Some pressing problems. 

Having seen the form and nature of the modern aw alien- 
ing in India, we 0125 now briefly notice some of the 
pressing problems which have faced the country and are 
demanding immediate solution The chief of these are con- 
nected with 1 Nationalism and Internationalism 2 Unity 
and Communal Interests 3 Depressed classes 4 Women 
j Labour and unemployment 6 Federation a ad 7 Indians 
outside India Each of these will now be briefly dealt 
with 
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Nationalism & Interratunahsm 
It has been observed above how Nationalism is gaining 
ground in this country At the same tim=, it has also been 
observed that the economic interdependence of different 
parts of the si orld, the political developments after the Great 
War and a consciousness of the cr\ ing evils of nationalism 
have produced a reaction in favour of internationalism, 
so that the present dav India is taced with the problem of 
developing herself on Nationalistic lines in order to guard 
her national interest keeping in view the general interna 
tional goal and conforming with the principle of Inter 
nationalism Though, generallv, the need is felt ot national 
growth there are not wanting critics who hat e d“nounced 
that Nationalism, for example. Dr Sir Rabmdra Nath 
Tagore However, a happy feature of the situation is the 
Indian outlook on life which is not confined within the 
limits of nationality The gradual progress of mternation 
alistic ideas m the world is sure to facilitate the solution of 
the Indian problem \s a general principle it should be 
observed that we should keep as our goal internationalism 
and should develop nationalism only to the necessary ex 
tent 

Unity ci* Communal Interests 

A very diffiaih problem before the country at present 
is the maintenance of unitv in face of strong and active com 
munahsm The chief difficult! has arisen with regard to 
political rights and in spue of the various conferences includ 
ing unity conferences and in spite of the Communal Aw aid 
recently given by the premier the problem has remained 
without a proper solution In details the question centres 
round the protection of minority communities and their 
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interests m Legislative bodies and public services It may 
not be forgotten that the minority problem is a world pro- 
blem and the recent constitutions of various European coun- 
tries have tried to solve this problem in particular ways 
In India itself opinion seems to be divided on many points 
Apart from the question of the degree of weightage both 
in the services and as regards representation which has to 
be decided having in view a number of factors and also on 
higgling and bargaining, the two fundamental questions 
remain, whether firstly proportional or preferential repre- 
sentation should be secured in joint electorates or separate 
electorates and secondly whether all or only some and if the 
latter which ones of the services should be subjected to 
communal representation 

As regards the question of electorate a joint electorate 
IS conducive to political unity and likely to ensure the elec- 
tion of candidates who are national rather than communal 
in their outlook To this extent, however, the extreme 
communahsts may regard it as disadvantageous A separate 
electorate on the other hand will petpetuatc communal 
separation and is likely to return members who will be much 
mote of a communal than of a national outlook This 
may not only lower the tone of legislative bodies but may 
also produce constant wrangling It will however satisfy 
certain extreme communahsts 

As regards the sen ices, it is only fair to say that the question 
of representation as a principle should be kept aloof from 
them Otherwise, their efficiency is bound to suffer, for in 
nomination to sen ices, the only consideration should be the 
qualifications of the nominees and the efficiency of their w ork 
And if certain communities find that their members are not 
u pto the mark they should on the one hand try to improve 
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then culture and on the other find for them other avenues * 

and services Otherwise apart from efficiency suffering, such 

communities roll also utamately suffer, because on the 
one hand they will lose the incentive to increase their efforts, 
on the other they mil debar certain of then memb-rs from 
following other professions for uhich they mav be mom 
sotted However, if representation has to be made as a 
pohucal expediency it should be confimd v. as m 
Enitt as possible keeping such servtees as require greater 
efficiency aloof from such a systea 

The Depressed Classes 

The problem of the depressed classes in Indu Jf 5 

immense proportions during the last few rears soaa] 

ts difficult of soluuon in all Its three importan a p ’ ’ 

religious and political The sunple facts about th. quesu 
are that certain classes ate looked dcun by certain ote. 
and not only is sooal admixture between die tiro «U 8 
impossible bu, the former are no, allotted even admtss.on 
to vanous rehgtous places, nor are .her allowed equal oppor^ 
tunnies for economic and educauoual b rogreE , , 
of affairs largely accounts for then P° consclous 

The modem awakening has aroused g , j 

ness which has been referred to earlier in 
now the joint efforts* 7 of certain advanced 


* Experience tells us that »h 1* certain P*™» 
are qmte efic.«nt in one kind of work they 
in other kinds of work for eximplea Marwar.s 
traders but hardly eficient soldiers 

’ In this connection we may mention tbe p*- 
Gandh, who preaches the gospel of ana uatouch 
object) sometimes adopts the method of fasting o 
if hu object is not achieved. 


:s 0 t Mahatma 
1 to secure his 
to end his life 
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the depressed classes and certain sympathetically minded 
persons of the higher classes together with the assistance 
of the Government are producing appreciable results to~ 
‘w ards the needed reform The Government is helping 
the movement parti) b\ legislation, partly by securing re 
presentation in legislative bodies and services and partly 
by offering preferential opportunities for education to the 
members of the depressed classes It mi), however, be 
observed that in the methods adopted by the Govern 
ment, great caution is necessary in the interests of the effi- 
ciency of services and also with a view to secure non inter 
ference by the Government in matters purely rebgious or 
even social 

Women 

The problem of women is also both social and political, 
social in respect of parda svstem which has been referred 
to above and political with respect to representation This 
problem, how ever, has found its solution and it is now only 
a question of time how long it will take to beat full fruits 
In the solution of this problem certain societies, reference 
to which has already been made earlier, as well as certain 
members of the other sex together with the help of the 
Got eminent have achieved remarkable successes 

Labour ( 5 * Unemployment 

The problem of labour and unemployment has also become 
very serious It can be divided into two problems, one 
of labour and the other of unemployment The former 
would deal with actual labourers and their condition, while 
the latter would deal with those who hate got no employ 
ment m spite of their efforts and necessary qualifications As 
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regards the former the solution has become easier because 
the Government has by legislation (for example the Factories 
Act) regulated labour conditions in factories, fining the 
hours of molt, ages of young mothers and certain other 
roudm n ns of employment The labourers themselves are 
nose conscious as a class and hate formed various socie- 
ties to achieve their ends and sometimes resort even to state 
Again the League ol Nations has taken a sen important 
part in trying to ameliorate the conditions of lab°«““ 
U= International Labour Conference adopts Oinvennons 
or Recommendations for regulating the employment ° 
labourers and India as a state member of the 
IS bound to adopt and raufv them \s heres er poss 

The problem of unemployment, hoveser tes becom 
more serums As a matte, of fact unemployment tasb come 
a world problem but there rs a great ddr "'°“ „ 

Indian problem and the world problem, 0 usm al 

blem has ro be solved bv p.ov.ding wolk •» ” d “ s "“ 

labouxets in times of industrial depression 
much scope fo. them .0 fall »P»n “ 

India the problem is different Here , labon „ rs 

advanced stage andjae P^P 0 ” 0 ^ “„ ng .nil mainly 

famine etc. the Governmen ob le-n however, is 

private help is also bounteous Though’ the country 

serious in the case of educated classes * absence of 

is very Inadequately edumted, £ nature of present 

^.“^hUandonlvnommdly lech- 
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meal or industrial, most of the few educated persons that 
there are fad to find an emplovmenr for themselves They 
cannot even fall back upon agriculture because firstly thev 
are not suitable for that and second! v the present agricultural 
position in the countrs does not need or value their edu 
cation, and as £ot agriculture on mod“rn scientific lines, it 
is not practicable in a poor countr' where holdings are small 
and scattered It is for these reasons that the educated unem 
ployment has become a senous problem in the country 
Various provincial Governments have appointed committees 
to report upon the problem and to suggest the solution 
but the problem sail stands unsob ed ** It may, however, 
be observed that a solution will be insight if industrial re- 
sources of the country are increased and developed, various 
industries are started and encouraged, provision is made 
for more and more technical and industrial education and 
arrangements are made to settle a proportion of the unem 
ployed on land The last mentioned method will necessitate 
an adiance m agricultural methods, diffusion of agricultural 
education and rearrangement of holdings 
The suggestion is sometimes made that literary education 
should be stopped or curtailed in order to solve this pro- 
blem But this would appear to be a method which without 
solving the problem is likely to produce oth-r senous ev lls 
As has already been observed India is very inadequately 
educated as will be proved by the figures given m the chap 
ter on education and to check even this education would 
simply be disastrous The fallacy which makes the present 

** Ai tegardi the United Pror nces the report of the unemployment 
coremittee *!■ ch w»i pre ded over by the Rt Hon ble S Tej Bahadur 
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education appear as more than necessary or desirable springs 
up from the fact that so few people have received techm 
cal and industrial education What is needed in this connec 
tion is an increase in educanon everywhere with only a 
difference of degrees that is, technical and industrial edu 
cation should occupy the first position primary and second 
ary education s“cond and higher education third. 

Federation 

The question of federation has been dealt with earlier and 
will also be dealt with in connection w ith the Central Govern 
meat and in connection with the States Here it mav 
be observed that th- problem of federation is not whether we 
should have a federal or a unitary system of administration, 
because political evensS are rapidl) moving towards federal 
ism and the Government of India Act of 1955 has now 
made provision for the escabhshm-nt of a federal govern 
ment The problem is now onlv about the details of powers 
to be enjoyed by the Federal Government and the constituent 
units as also powers of and their exercise bv the Crown An 
off shoot of the problem will be about the powers of 
different states which varv most considerably as regards 
their rights, treaties, size and revenues The new Act has 
settled most of these points and it is to be seen how it 
works 

Indians outside India 

We shall now deal with the problem which has 
a nsen m connection with Indians settling abroad* 9 What 

3 The total number of lad ns resident in foreign count ni it ac 
tording to the latest figures available 23 33,201 of wh ch 22 12 676 n 
the number of those resident m Bntish Empire. 
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constitutes a problem m this matter is related to Indians 
emigrating to or settling m the other parts of the British 
Empire \mong these parts th"re will be two divisions, 
the dominions and the colonies The question is about 
the rights of those countries to restrict Indian immigration 
and to place such disabilities upon the settled and domiciled 
Indians as thei olea*e 

Question f immtgrcti n 

\% regards the question of immigration and the restnc 
tion on it, the matter has been almost settled for the 
time being tilth respect to the dominions, for the resolu 
tion pass-d in the Imperial War Council of 1918 affirm- 
ing the right of each commuiuti to control and restrict 
immigration has been mosdi accepted in India as 
regards the dominions But as regards the colonies India 
claims equal rights ot immigration w hich the citizens of the 
other parts ot the Empire exercise 

Q it st ion of treatment of dominions 

\s regards the question of treatment, the problem \ aries 
in seriousness in dnTercn* countries It is least serious 
in New Zealand and New foundland where tne goicrnrren s 
have not placed Indians under disabilities It is more serious 
in \ustralia and Canada, sull more serious in South \fnca 
and most serious in the colonies particularly in Kern a In 
ih- Imperial Council ot 1911 the representatives ot the do-m 
mons except those of South Africa accepted m principle 
the justice of the Indian claim but m spite of this resolution 
and in *pitc of Mr Sastn s mission to some of the domi 
mons in 1911 to consult with the gosernments with a 
view to giving eFect to this resolution and d-'pite the fact 
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that the mission achieved some success several ot the doiu 
oioas have not given practical effect to this resolution 

South Africa 

As regards Sooth Africa the problem has been serious 
much because the number of Indians settled there is gr at 
The greatest trouble is chiefly in Natal and Transtaal 
However efforts have been constantly made to secure just 
treatment tor Indians In 1914 as a result of Mahatma 
Gandhi s passive resistance movement some compromise vas 
arrived at which found expression in the Indians Rcl ef 
Act of 1914 and Smutts Gandhi agreement However the 
position was not satisfactory and a more serious position 
came in sight due to various Anti Indian measures The 
government of India made sustained efforts against the policy 
of the Union Government and deputations u ere sent to South 
Africa Ultimately in the beginning of 1927 a certain settle 
ment was arrived at which is regarded geoarally in both coun 
tnes as a good first step towards the solution The govern 
ment of India also sends an agent to the Union Government 
to secure continuous and effective cooperation betwc n the 
two governments A furth r conference met 10 1952 
On the whole the problem has not been completely soh ed 
but there appears a good sill on both sides It maj be 
noted that there is also a South African Indian Congress 
ttymg to achieve a solution Howe r even now ther is 
some dissatisfaction with the recent attempt at certain legis 
ktire enactments 

Colonies 

As regards the question of colonies in most of them 
there is no problem or at least no serious problem, but in 
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Ken> a the Indians have been subjected to extremely unjust 
treatment and an agitation u as started in India against it 
The Government of India also took up the Indian cause 
and even expressed ‘deep regret” at the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government in 1923 which was not welcomed 
in India and Lord Reading expressed his disappointment in 
strong language In 1927 again the question came to the 
forefront Later on much activity was evinced in this 
direction by waj of deputation and appointment of a com 
mission and the position appears to be improving 

Emigration 

It may be mentioned that the question of emigration 
has been seriou'ly taken up by the Government of India and 
the Emigration Act of 1912 prohibits emigration for the 
purpose of unskilled labour except on certain specified 
terms and to certain specified countries Formerly the 
misery which emigrating Indians had to suffer were reallj 
shocking 

Conclusion 

A close observation of the modern awakening in Indtia 
m her various spheres of life would convince us that India is 
passing through a period of transition and is soon to emerge 
as a great world force It would also appear that it lull be 
India, most of all countries, where a harmonious blending of 
the East and the West will produce a peace loving cmhza 
tion of a higher moral order, which will eradicate the 
evils of militarism and the drawbacks of nationalism and 
ultimately prevail over the whole world 
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Tno Divisions of India 

At the very outset it is necessary to bear in mind that 
from political point of view India stands divided into two 
main divisions British India and the Indian states While 
dealing with the administration of India it would be logi 
cally necessary to discuss, however bnefh it ma) be, the 
ad mini stration of the states also and though at present the 
states are quite separate from British India in the matter of 
administration, in the future federal constitution of India, as 
provided by the new Government of India Act of 193}, 
the states will no longer maintain th-ir aloofness and the 
administrative machinerr of India will be truly that ot India 
and not of a pare ot India onl\ Howeter, as the system 
prevails today, b\ the term administration of India, is 
generally meant the administration of British India only 
Still we shall deal w ith the Indian states in a separate chapter 
and also refer to them where n"cessar\ in other chapters 
dealing mainly with British India 

The ultimate Goteming Authority 
As the term itself signifies British India is a part of the 
British Empire and is ultimately governed b\ Britain The 
Goverment of India Act (the principal Act of 1 91 j as amended 
by later Legislation, particularly the Government of India 
Act of 1919) lays down in section I that Terntones for 
8 
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the time being vested in His Majesty in India are governed 
by and in the name of His Majesty the King Emperor of 
India ” The king of England is also known as the Emperor 
of India 1 The Government of England which is legally 
and nominally vested in the King is in practice exercised 
by the cabinet 

Tht English Constitution 

At this stage it is necessary to give very briefly an oat 
line of the prevailing system of British administration 
As pointed out by Dr Dicey m bis ‘Introduction to the 
Study of the Law of the Constitution’, in order to understand 
the constitution of England we have to centre our atten- 
tion firstly on the law of the constitution which consists 
of “rules enforced or recognised by the courts” and secondly 
on the conventions of the constitution which consist of 
“customs, practices, maxims or precepts which are not 
enforced or recognised by the courts” and " make up a body 
not of laws but of constitutional or political ethics.’’ 1 
Taking all these things together we can formulate the follow- 
ing principles as the chief features of rhe present system 
of British administration ■ — 

t. At the head of the whole administration is the 
King who has legally the undisputed supreme authority 
over the uhole empire 

z Parliament is the sovereign body in the constitu- 
tion “The sovereignty of Parliament” says Dicey, “is (from 
a legal point of view) the dominant characteristic of out 

’In Virtue of the Royal Titles Act of 1176 

’Introduction to the study of the Lise of the Constitution p 41 J 
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political institutions ” 5 Parliament means the King, the 
House of Lords ard the House of Commons, though some 
tunes in ordinary conversation the term is intended to mean 
only the tiro Houses, the House of Common s and the House 
ot Lords 2nd again sometimes only the House of Commons 
Parliament thus d“tined is sovereign and no person or body 
is recognised by the Late of England as having a tight to 
override or set aside the legislation cf Parliament In prac 
tice Parliament only legislates, and its is ill is exoressed only 
in the form of an Act ot Parliament The nght of mte' 
preration of an Act belongs to the couns, which greatlv 
increases the authority of the judge* In executive matters 
Parliament does not interfere except in times of revolution 
In judicial matters also Parliament as such does aot inter 
fere, and it s’t as a court of justice last to try the case of 
Impeachment of Warr-n Hastings in 1789 However, the 
highest judicial tribunal in England is the House of Lords 
sitting as a court ot law consisting as such, in virtue of a 
convention, only of Law Lords It mav be noted that of 
the three component parts of Parliament as it is legallv under 
stood the last, that is, the House of Commons is the most 
powerful, particularly since the passing of the Parliament 
Act of 1911 which very much reduced the power of the 
House of Lords 

3 Under the English constitution law is superme 
and the rule of law forms a fundamental principle of the 
constitution 1 It means that everybody is subject to law 
and not even the Government and its officers can exera«e 
arbitrary power They also have to come under the law 

are equally subject to the law, and wnile one can be 

■ltd P 37 

‘P-J p us 
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punished for a breach of the law, he cannot be punished 
for anything else 

Lav, it may be remembered, means both the direct 
enactments of the legislature including Charters, Bills of 
Rights and similar constitutional documents and the rulings 
of the judicial tribunals 

4 The executive administration is carried on by the 
Cabinet which consists of a premier and several ministers 
and is responsible to Parliament The Premier who is at 
the head of the Cabinet belongs to the party which commands 
the majority votes in the House of Commons and is the 
leader or the most influencial among the leaders of that party 
He appoints the other members of the Cabinet usually from 
among his own party Ordmanly a Cabinet resigns when 
it is outvoted in the House of Commons on any vital issue, 
in other words w hen it ceases to have a majority in the House 
The subjects of administration are divided into depart 
ments such as Home, Foreign, Army etc and a minister 
holds the portfolio of one or more of these departments 

The Secretary of State for India 
One of the members of the Cabinet is in charge of the 
Indian administration and is known as the Secretary of 
State for India He is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown in all matters relating to India and is a member of 
Parliament and of the Privy Council He is successor in 
office of the President of the Board of Control and ha' 
generally inherited all the rights and powers vested in the 
Board of Control, the Secret Committee, the Court of Ditec 
tors and the general Courr of Proprietors of the East India 
Company relating to the Government and revenues of India 5 

‘Gortrnment o£ India Act. Sec 2(1) 
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Pos eri of tke Secretary of State 
The Secretarv ot State as lnhetmag the powers and duties 
of the East India Company, its Co art of Propnero's and 
Board of Director and of the Commissioners for the affairs 
of India (Board of Control) possesses yen great powers 
In particular, he has the power “to superintend, direct and 
control all acts, operations and concerns which relate to 
Government or revenues ot India, and all grants of sala 
nes, gratuities and allowances, and all other payments and 
charges out of or on the revenues ot India ” 6 
For the sake of convenience ye mav dassift the powers 
and duties of the Secretarv ot State unde' lour general 
heads — 

i His powers and dudes as a member ot the Cabinet 
and as the constitutional advuer of the Crow n m all matters 
relating to India In this capaar* he ads lses His Majesty 
regarding the appomment of certain officers of the Govern 
ment Appointments reserved to the C'own, except that 
of the Governor General, 7 that u, those ot the Commander 
in Chief, the Gove nors of provinces and members of the 
Executive Council are made bv the Crown acting on the 
advice of the Secretan ot Suite 
The Secretary ot State is responsible to Pathamen r for 
the general administration of the country and h^s to answer 
questions relating to India asLecl bv a member in am of the 
Houses of Parliament Since the passing ot the Govern 
ment of India \ct of 1919 the salan ot the Secretarv of State 
is paid from the Bnosh Exchequer, i e , out of the money 
voted bv Parliament. Therefore; Parliament is now in closer 

*IoJ Se~ 2(2) 

The Governor General u apre nt-d by t l e Cro« n a jng en the 
six cf the P'e-n er 
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touch with the affairs of India and the Secretary of State 
than it formerly was and the Secretary of State has to be 
more alert to defend tne policy and conduct of admimstra 
tion in India and has to be more conscious of his responsi 
bility to Parliament, as any member can now make a motion 
of reduction of his salary thereby requiring him to explain 
or defend any particular act of administration For the 
sake of facility it is usual to have among the Secretary of 
State and his Under Secretaries members of both the Houses 
of Parliament The Secretary of State in Council has to 
laj before bodi Houses of Parliament ev cry year an account 
of the annual revenues of India and all receipts and disburse 
ments and of debts, liabilities etc etc 

2 His powers and duties with respect to the business 
of the Government of India transacted in the United King 
d om The Act of 1919 has very much relieved the Scc'c 
tary of State of his work relating to purchases etc of the 
Government of India which is now done by the High Co-n 
missiocer for India 

j His powers and dunes with respect to property etc 
nested in His Majesty for the purposes of the Gov ernm-at 
of India As provided by Section 21 of the Government 
of India Ace the Secre-ary of State in Council controls the 
expenditure of revenues of India both in British India and 
elsewhere But he cannot apply the revenues of India to 
meet the expenses of military operations beyond the fron- 
tier (except under certain circumstances) without the con 
sent of both Houses of Parliament He is also authorised 
by the Act to sell and dispose of any ptopertv vested in His 
Majesty by way of mortgage or otherwise and make the 
proper assurances for any of those purposes and purchase 
and acquire any property But for these purposes the 
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concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of ins Coua 
ctl is necessary 

The Act also provides that the Secretary of S'ate m Co an 
cil may sue and be sued as a body corporate in a court of 
law But n“it v 'er tne Secretary of State nor any member 
of his council tnav personally be liable for any habilitv incurred 
m their official capaaty 

4 His powers o\er t h e Central and Provincial Govern 
dents m India As previously* noted the Secretary of State 
has a general power of control and suoenntendence over 
the Government of India Previous to the passing of the 
Goverm^nt of India Act, 1919, the Secretary of State had verv 
considerable powers over the Go eminent in India both 
central and provincial and unqualified power to gn e orders 
to the Governor General and anv other officer and 
the Government in India was required to pay due obedience 
to all such orders Apart from this the Indian legislature 
V hether central or provincial could not pass an Act without 
his previous approx al 

In executive matters also his sanction was necessary not 
only for changes n policy or increase in expenditure but 
sometimes in details ot administration also, u hile no change 
could be introduced in taxation without his previous sane 
tion But now his control has b ea ver much relaxed and 
the Governments m India have b“en allowed a freer hand 
The gen-ral principle vnth regard to this relaxation of con 
trol is, with respect to the c-ntral administration, that the 
Secretary of State does not in ervene, except und***- special 
circumstances, in matters of purelv Indian interests when 
th“ Government of India and the Legislature are of one 
view With respect to Provincial administration so far 
as the reserved subjects are cowerned the Secretaire of State 
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Of the Government of India should not ordinarily intervene 
when the Government and the Legislature are one in view, 
and so far as the transferred subjects are concerned this con 
trol should be confined within the narrowest possible limns 
The Secretary of State has also the power to make appoint- 
ments to the Imperial Services 8 He also makes regulations 
about the qualifications of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination 

Relaxation of Control 

As regards the principles of relaxation of control by Secre 
tary of State over the Indian administration two points 
are noteworthy Firstly there are rules restricting the exer- 
cise of powers made under a definite provision of the Act 
Secondly there are the conventions which govern the rela- 
tions between the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India About the first, the Act lays down that the Secre 
tary of State in Council may “by rule regulate and restrict 
the exercise of the powers of superintendence, direction 
and control tested in the Secretary of State and the Secre 
tary of State in Council by this Act or otherwise in such 
manner as may appear necessary or expedient in order to 
give effect to purposes of the Government of India Act, 
1919 ’ 9 These rules when they relate to subjects other than 
the transferred subjects have to be laid in draft before both 

"The Goscrnmcnc service in India has three grades — 

(«) the Imperial service for example Indian Cavil Serv ce Indian 
Educational Service Ind in Police Service Indian Medical 
Service etc 

(6) the Provincial Service and 
(f) the subord nate service 

Admission to the last two is in accordance vuth rules and regula- 
t ons made by the Prov ncial Government 
* Sec 19A of the Act 
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Houses of Parliament and be approved by them, while rules 
relating to transferred subjects have to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament after they are made and it is open to 
either House to present an address to His Majesty within 
thirty days praving that the rules or any of them may be 
annulled 

As regards the conventions Parliament has ordained 
that in practice they should be modified \s a matter of 
fact much depends upon the wo personalities, the Secre- 
tary of State and the Viceror and in the words of the Monta- 
gu Chelmstord Report “the relations between Simla and 
'Whitehall vary with personal equation ’ While a sympa- 
thetic Secretary of State mav interfere yen little with the 
conduct ot administration in India, a less st -npathetic incum- 
bent of the office may find more frequent occasions of such 
interference ^t the same time much may also depend 
upon the interest which Parliament may take in Indian 
affairs at a particular time For example, when Parliament 
takes little interest in matters relating to India, the Secretary 
of State may find it more comemenr to let them alone 

Pours tn relation to k S Cottrnl 

So far we have been speaking of the Secretary of State 
and his pov er«, bu f it must be remembered that he has a 
council which in certain matters must be consulted and whose 
decision in certain matters must be accepted From this 
point of view we may classify the posvcr» of the Secretary 
of State under three heads — 

i. Powers which he can exerase or dunes wh.ch he 
can perform on his own responsibility and without consulr- 
ing his council For example he may reappoint a member 
of his council for speaal reasons of public adyantage, or, 
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fo i the sake of com emence, may constitute committees 
of the council, or may revoke or suspend the appointment 
of a council for any or all of the Governor’s Provinces 
a Powers and duties for whose exerase and performance 
consultation vnth his council is necessary This division in 
clud-s t&e next division and also includes making of ru'es for 
the relaxation of Indian administration, suspension of certain 
powers of Governor General determination of number of 
Gotcrnor’s Executive Council etc or prescribing the pro- 
cedure for sending of orders and communications to India 
3 Pov ers and dunes which can be exerase d or performed 
Only when there is concurrence of a majority of votes at 
a meeting of the council For example, no grant or appro 
pnauon of any part of the revenues can be made without 
such concurrence Such concurrence is also necessary 
for the disposal of any property by mortgage or otherwise 
and also for making contracts for the purposes of the Govern 
urnt of India Act This third division is in fact included 
in the second 

Under Secretaries of State far I idea 
The Secreary of State appoints for h.s assistarce two Under 
Secretaries One of these is a Gotemment Offic-al, a mem 
her of the Civil Serv ice, and is permanent, w hile the o'her is 
a member of Parliament and changes with the Got ernment 
As a matter o*" practice, though not necessanlv, this latter is a 
member of that House of Parliament of w hich the Secretary 
of State is not a member This system keeps both th“ Houses 
of Parliament in direct touch with the Indian affairs 
Th‘ Council of Inda 

As has been said abo\e there is a council for the Secretary 
of State w tech is known as the Council of India or the India 
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Council The Secretary of State is himself the president 
of the council and he has the power to vote The vice 
president of the council is appom f ed from among the members 
by the Secretary of State in Council and can be removed by 
the Secretary of Stats at any time The number of members 
of this council is determined by the Secretary of State but 
the Act prescribes the minimum of eight and th- mavimum 
of twelve in place of ten and fourteen respectively as hither 
tofore 10 The tenure of office of the members of council 
is five years in place of s-ven as was tie case previously, 
except w hen a member is reappointed, whicn is only allowed 
for special reasons of puolic advantage Each member 
is paid an annual salary o r tweh.- hundied pounds with a 
further annual subsistence allowan t oi £ 600 i c he was at the 
time of appointment domiciled in India No member can vote 
or have a scat in Parliament The members of the council 
ate appointed bi th- Secretary of State But a member 
can only be removed fro n his olio, by His Majesty on an 
address of both Houses of Parliamcn As a qualification 
of members it is necessan that one half of them mus be 
per'ons who ha\ e 'en ed or resided in India for at least ten 
5 ears and ha\e not last 1 * r India more than five y»ars before 
the date of appointment 

P on 'rs and Duties of tt Council 

The Counci 1 of India must m°et at 1-ast once ever\ month, 
Usually it meets ores fiery week (which was required by 
the earlier Act) Meetings or tne council are h"ld in accor 
dance w ith the direction of tne Secretary of State 

The council acts in two capacities Fo r certain matters 

50 At presen ther are «sht member* of the Coined of »hom three 
ere |n<J >ns 
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it is onl) an advisory body, 1 e , the Secretary of State must 
consult his council in those matters but he is not bound by 
its decision In case of difference of opinion any member 
present at the meeting maj require that his opinion and any 
reasons for it which he has stated in the meeting be entered 
in the minutes of the proceedings In such cases, that is, 
w hen there is difference of opinion on any question the deter- 
mination of the Secretary of State is final Again there 
are certain matters in which there is a statutory provision 
that the concurrence of the majority of votes is necessary. 
These are, for example, the appropriation of revenues or dis- 
posal of property etc 

Generally speaking the Act prondes that the Council of 
India is to “conduct the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the Government of India and the 
correspondence with India” But it has to work under the 
direction of the Secretary of State The Secretary of State 
in Council 11 prescribes the procedure for sending of orders 
and communications to India and for correspondence between 
the Secretary of State on the one hand and the Governor 
General in Council or a local Government on the other. 
It may also be noted that when the Secretary of State is 
not present at a meeting of the Council his approval in writ- 
ing is required for all acts done at the meeting 

It is quite dear that the Council of India has very limited 
powers and only m a few matters is its decision binding 
on the Secretary of State He has very great power over 
his council and the Act of 1919 has increased his powers. 
It is after all mainly an advisory body How ever, its impor- 
tance is increased in view of the noteworthy fact that a 

“Po»er* uhich are exercised by tbe Secretary of State in Council 
have to be exercised at meetings of the Council 
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large number of the members are persons who have spent 
considerable time in India and have acquired vast experience 
of Indian affairs, while the Secretary of State is usually 
without any practical experience of Indian affairs and derives 
his knowledge of India at a second hand 


The India Office 

India Office is the name given to the Secretariate which 
is associated with the Council of India and the Secretary 
of State Buildings of this office are situated in London at 
Whitehall The functions ot the India Office were, pre 
vious to the passing of the ^ct of 1919 twofold They 
were firsdy of the nature of administrative control and 
superintendence and secondly of the natu e of agency 
In the latter capacity the India Office transacted business 
for the Government of India in such matters as the purchase 
of stores and stationery etc , pavment of pensions to retired 
servants or giving assistance to Indian students resident 
in England or furnishing certain information etc flu 
according to that Act this latter class of functions has been 
taken over from th- India Office and handed over to the 
High Commissioner for India and his Office Appoint 
m«.s in the Into o<fice are made be to Secteury of S.a tt 
in Council and are subject to to rule, of to otdmarj- els 
service of England 

The High Commissioner for Ind a 

Sernou a,A of to Ac. sacs to. H.s Majes.s may ^ 
order in Council make provision for appointment of a High 
Commissioner for India in the bmted Kingdom 
and the order maj further provide for e egatmg 
High Commissioner any of to powers preciously demised 
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by the Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council 
m relation to making contracts and may prescribe 
the conditions under which he shall act on behalf of the 
Governor General in Council or any local Government " 
Such a High Commissioner for India was appointed and 
he has taken over various functions of the India Office m 
connection with agencj He has now the direct control 
of various departments particularly those concerned with 
the purchase and supply of stores etc for the Government 
of India, payment of pensions and leave allowances and 
assistance of Indian students during their residence in the 
United Kingdom He also supervises the work of the 
Indian Trade Commissioner and his functions further in 
dude the supervision of the probationers to the Indian 
Civil and Forest Services after their first appointment and 
also the sale of publications etc of the Government of In 
dia The High Commissioner and his staff excluding that 
of the stores department have their office at India House, 
Aldwich 

The creation of this office of the High Commissioner 
for India is very important from the point of view of poli- 
tical status India has not yet attained the status of the 
Self governing dominions of the British Empire but it has 
now become the dedared policy of Parliament “to provide 
for the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of Indian administration and for the gradual development 
of self governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in British India as 
an internal part of the Empire ” 14 Having in view the 
spirit of this declaration the appointment of a High Commis- 

u Preamble to the Government of lad* Act 1919 which has not 
been repealed by the new Act of I?Jf 
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sioner is a step towards raisin? the status of India whicn is 
thus brought in line with die self-governing dominions The 
dominions have got their High Commissioners in London, 
but there is still a great difference between India and the 
dominions 

Establishment Charges 

The total cost o e the India Offi * establishment is now 
about £ 250,000 ann-’llv Former \ the wnole cost of 
the India Office was charged to the Indian revenues except 
a small portion for which tne Government of England made 
certain grants and remissions but now the Act has made 
important changes in this respect The idea is that the 
Secretary of State being like other Secretaries of State in 
charge of a department of general administration of the 
Empire and also being a member of th<* Cabinet the charges 
of his establishment ought to be borne bv the English reve- 
nues As an officer 01 th* English Government he only 
superintends and controls the administration in India and 
is not an administering authority w India, therefore he 
should be paid from the Bntish exch-quer Now that a 
High Commissioner tor India has been aopointed, who 
will have charge ot ail agency functions performed br the 
Secretary of State or the Secretars of State in Council for 
the Government ot India, the Secretary ot State will be left 
in charge of purely administrative junctions ^ hen this 
separation is complete the Secretary of State and his office 
v ill be maintained bv the British exchequer, whde the High 
Commissioner and his o^ce will be maintained by Indian 
revenues Until that time however arrangements are made 
for an equitable apportionment of the total cost of the In 
dia Office to Bntish and Indian revenues The Act has 
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provided that the salary of the Secretary of State must be 
paid out of moneys provided by Parliament while the sala- 
ries of the Uader-Secretanes and of the members of the Coun- 
cil and other expenses of his department may be paid out 
of the revenues of India or out of the money voted by Par- 
liament At present about £ iij,ooo is contributed by 
British treasury towards the maintenance of India Office 
The salaries of the Secretary of State and the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary together with a contribution 
for general expenses are paid out of moneys -voted by 
Parliament 

The L.egt slat tie Authority 

As we have seen above Parliament is the supreme authority 
in the Empire It is mainly a legislative body. It can 
legislate for the whole Empire and consequently for India 
also As a matter of practice it does not interfere with the 
legislative power of the Government tn India As regards 
Indian affairs it concerns itself with them only in so far as 
the constitutional aspect is in question, 1 c . it passes legis- 
lation concerning the determination of the Indian constitu- 
tion, for example, it passes the Government of India 
Act or the Indian Councils Act or the Indian High Courts 
Act etc. 

In this connection it may be noted that the Acts of Parlia- 
ment are not generally applicable to India unless they are 
expressly made so But there is another way in which the 
Crown exerases legislative power over Indian matters 
As we shall see later in the chapters on central and provin- 
cial administration with reference to the legislature, His 
Majesty in Council may signify bis disallowance of an Act 
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of the Indian Legislatnre or of a local Legislature 13 In 
certain cases of Imperial as -well as Provincial Acts, 
they are not valid until His Majesty in Council has sigm 
fied his assent to them 14 

Judicial Authority 

In judicial matters also, as in others, the Crown is the 
supreme authority over the whole Empire With reference 
to India this authority is exercised in a very few particular 
cases Appeals in cm! cases of higher valuation (usually 
above Rs 10,000) from decisions of the Indian High Courts 
are made to His Majesty m Council and heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Pnvy Council whose decisions are binding 
on all the High Courts in India In special circumstances 
other appeals also and sometimes but vcrv seldom even 
criminal appeals can, by permission, be filed and heard 
Then again His Majesty has the prerogatives of pardon 
and mercy etc which are usually exercised on his behalf 
bj the Viceroy 

The new Government of India act of 1955 

We may note the imp riant changes to be introduced by the new 
Goiemment of India Act of 1955, mth respect to the Secretary 
of State , his Council and the High Commissioner The following 
prausions of the nn Act may be remembered 

1 The Council of India shall be dissohed [Sec 178 sub-sec/ion 

(8)] But there sbaJ, be a body of p rsons number ng rot less than 

11 The Governor General is required to submit an authentic copy of 
th* Acts to u hi h he h s given his assent to th Se retary of State 
whether the Acts were pissed b a On ral or a Local Leg! lature This 
cony is lnd before each Hou e of Parliament 

' Such a case arises * hen the Governor General instead of giving 
or refus ng his assent to an Act of the Ontral or Local Legislature reserves 
« for the signifies ion of His Majrt> s pleasure thereon. 

9 
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three nor more than six to ad tse the Secretary of State on any 
matter relating to India on which be may desire their aduee In 
certain mat ers, for example , recruitment to sen tees the Secretary 
of State can exercise bis power only mtb the concurrence of his 
adit sees The adttser will be appointed by the Secretary of State 
Each aduser mil recent a salary of £sy)o a year The quail 
fication and tenure of office etc of these adnsers mill not be tery 
different from those of the members of the present India Co met! 

z The pern ers of the Secretary of State bait been curtail d in 
many respects For instance, (a) The control or sup'nntendercc 
exercised by the Secretary of State oier the Goiernor General is 
now limited to matters in which the latter is required to act in his 
discretion or to exercise bis tndnidual judgment [JVr 14 sub sec 
(i)] and eien here m isstang directions the Secretary of State shall 
satisfy himself that nothing w the directions requires the Goiernor 
General to act in any manner inconsistent with any Instrument of 
Instructions issued to him by His Mai t sty [i>f 14 sub sec 
(*)] O’) The posers of borrowing on the scanty of the revenues 
of India 1 ested in the Secretary of State in Council shall cease 
[Se 161] (c) Suits etc will now be broight by or against the 
particular Government careened 1 e , the Federation of India or 
a Proi mcial Goiernmert as th * case may be etc etc 

j The High Commissioner shall b* appointed and the salary 
and conditions of bts sen ice shall be prescribed by the Governor 
General exercising his indmdual judgment Apart from the 
functions of the Federation be may also, with the approval of the 
Goiernor General, perform similar functions on behalf of a Pro 
nnce or a Federated State or Burma 
Order in Council. 

The new Act has provided that any powers conferred by the Act 
on Hts Mnjesty in Council shall be exercised only by Order in 
Council 
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Nature of I r dial Go •.rrn'rtt 

The Government of India as at present constituted is 
a unitary Government and not a Federal one, though in the 
near future, as provided by the \ct of 193 j, it i» going to 
become a Federal Government embracing in its fold not 
only the various parts of Bntish India but al«o the Indian 
States The urutarv form of government is distinguish 
able from the federal form mainly m the division of powers 
In a Federal Government the strength of the State is usually 
split up among independent and co-ordinate authorities, 
while unitamnism implies “the concentration of the strength 
of the Sta*e in the hands of a visible sot ereign power 1,1 
The form of Indian Government is urntarr, vesting the 
supreme governmental authontv in a visible sovereign body 
which is ulnmiteh the Bntish Parliament (as representing 
the sovereign power ot the whole Bnrish Empire), and m 
India itself, in the words of Sir T W Holderness, the Govern 
ment of India has supreme and undivided authority subject 
of course to the Government in England. Still we must 
bear in mind that sovereignty “resides in no one element 
It is essentially the relation in which each tactor of the consti- 
tution stands to the whole ”* As we have noted above 

' Dicry t Law of tie Constitution, Page lH 

’Bostnqotts Philosephicaf Theory of the State Page 261 
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(page 29 note) Indian conception of sovereignty has been 
mainly pluralistic Today also it duds expression m rwo 
different nays, for though Parliament is legally sovereign 
and the Government of India has supreme and undivided 
authority yet this sovereignty or this authority is not exer- 
cised either against the wishes of the whole people or in a 
manner which may interfere with the religious freedom of 
the people The second type of expression is, coming 
in line tilth Bosanquet’s theory, the relation existing between 
the various elemencs of the constitution To be more 
clear, it is admitted that the Government of India has supreme 
and undivided authority, at the same time we cannot ignore 
the fact that the Viceroy and his Council may have to 
restrict the exerase of their supreme authority in view of 
a resolution of the Indian Legislature or again the fact that 
they may not exerase their power to override a deasion 
of a laical Government, so that though legally speaking we 
have got a sovereign power in England and a power in 
India sovereign except for subjection to the sovereign power 
in England, in practice this sovereignty has many restrictions 
and the Indian people are trying to get more and more 
restrictions placed on the exercise of this sovereignty 

Am of Qoitmmtnt 

Like every authority which exercises control oi er indivi- 
duals or group of individuals, government must justify its 
existence Certainly when it places restrictions over the 
actions and movements of the people and sends certain 
persons to jail, it must has e some important aims and some 
great good of the people in view 

It is not quite easy to define the aim of Go\ eroment, which 
has been varying in different ages in different countries 
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While one extreme % lew considers that the aim of government 
is merel} to maintain order among its subjects and defend 
them from foreign aggressions, the other extreme view will 
place no limits on the activities of government and will 
require it not onl} to maintain peace and order and provide 
for defence but also to secure moral and material welfare 
of the people and guide them in all the spheres of life, politi 
cal, economic and religious etc In between these extremes 
there are a number of intermediate stages On the whole 
we caa accept Bosanquet’s statement that the end of the 
state is “the best life ’* 

The Indian conception of the aims of got eminent also 
appears to have varied from time to time But on the 
whole it has tended towards a wide scope of activity Apart 
from protection and maintenance of peace and order it has 
insisted upon securmg prosperity to the people and pro- 
tectmg and promoting righteous bfe The Rigveda, the 
earliest existing authority on India, regards the King as the 
guardian of the people Gautama a sutra writer requires 
the government, apart from performing other duties ( to help 
the poor and support th* need} Manu, the great l aw giver, 
goes a step further and savs that the Ling should behave 
like a father towards his subjects and should please them 
Kautilya in his famous \rthasastra requires the got eminent 
to look after the religious and moral Lite ot its subjects also 
and support the poor and the aged etc We know from 
authentic history that the go\ ernment during the reign of 
ASoka was paternal and looked after the w elfare of its people 
in almost all the aspects of life, organising even missionary 
work and trying to promote religious and righteous life 
But we must bear in mind that, while recognising feu. or 

* P'riloMfhKJl Th-ary of the State, p 172 
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no restrictions on state activities, the Indian theory always 
required the government to conform to Dharma or Rita (law 
including local or family custom) which was regarded above 
all and claiming obedience even from the king 

In the medics al ages the Muslim rulers confined the activi 
ties of the state within very narrow limits Only occasionally, 
as during the rugn of Akbar, the state aimed at social 
u el-fare and reform, eg it tried to abolish the toll system 
However in the best days of the Mughal rule the government 
appears to have been paternal 

Und-r the British rule the aim of gov ernment has been 
primarily to protect the country from internal disorder and 
foreign aggression and to promote the material welfare of 
the people For some time past the idea has been gaining 
ground that the government should be responsible to the 
people This responsibility in practice would mean the 
conformity of the actions of the executive to the wishes 
of the elected representatives of the people expressed through 
a majority vote in the popular legislature Parliament has 
accepted this view and the present Government of India Act 
lias been framed to secure this in a progressive measure, so 
that it is now the declared policy of Parliament and the aim 
of Government to giv e the Indian people an increasing voice 
in the administration of their country 

Functions of Goitrnment 

The functions of government would obviously vary with 
its aim In this connection we may note that two contradic- 
tory theories have been propounded, one requiring the state 
to confine its activities within the narrowest limits possible 
leaving the people free to conduct their social, economic and 
religious life according to thur ow n v i as, and tl <* other 
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giving the state as much scope as possible guiding the 
•whole life of its people Gradually however the latter 
view is gaining ground and the State is every day widening 
the scope of its activity 

The fundamental functions 1 of the State are to provide 
for the defence of th“ country, maintenance of peace and order 
and dispensing of justice Apart from this the state under 
tabes to secure a health) atmosphere for progress, to impart 
education, both general and technical, to facilitate commerce 
and industry, to improve agriculture b\ providing means of 
irrigation and by other methods, to provide for famine 
relief etc etc The State also owns many railways and owns 
and manages the Post and Telegraph system In India 
particularly its activities arc still more expanded It has 
the monopoh of note iasu“ and is the onlj authority to 
s-t the mint m motion It also acts as guardian of minors 
and duquaiih d p rsons and protects the agriculturists from 
bringing ruin upon tVmseh cs b\ alienating their lands or by 
borrow ing on high rates of interest It lends money to local 
bodies and also to agriculturists for agricultural and certain 
other purposes It has lurtVr the monopoly of opium 
and salt product'on ana also undertakes to p-ovide for 
medical relief, samcauon preservation of ancicn relics, 
construction ot public w orks etc etc \t the same ume it 
ooncerns 1 self with the Indian States also \s a matter 
cf fact the function^ of tfe present Got ernm n' in India are 
perhaps more evtcn i\c than thos- of ■>'1 o her important 
got eminent in the world Tne Gotcrnment in India, 

* Bosanquct in h s Philosophical Theory of th S ate has sumircd up 
rhe <! fin cion and I nutation of state a cion as so h in t! e s mple phrase, 
"Stilt acton is cotncid nt » ih the maintenance of r ght (p 188) and 
rijbts ire <Ja mt recognised b) the State t e. b) Soc ety act og a» u tintrc 
authors y to the mi ntenan e of cond tions favourable to the best life” 
(Fa,.e 1 * 7 ) 
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however, does not interfere with the religions beliefs and 
practices 5 of her people, but often legislates for their social 
welfare and though such matters as marriage or inheritance 
are regarded as belonging to the special domain of religion, 
the State has inters ened bv legislation to effect salutary 
changes, for example, to pres ent child marrage or declare 
certain persons as heirs who were not so before either by 
virtue of customary practice or according to scriptural texts 

Strength of Goiemment 

Government is the nost powerful organisation of society 
and the power behind it is for all practical purposes physical 
force l e its police and military strength Bosanquet says 
that the means at the disposal of the state as state to achieve 
its end “always partake of the nature of force, though this 
does not exclude their having other aspects as well”* 
Though the apparent strength of the government is its 
physical force without which it would become 
impossible for it to function, it cannot base its existence 
on that force It must ultimately depend upon popular 
acceptance of its authonty There was a time when a foreign 
conqueror could, with the help of a foreign force, keep a 
people under subjection, but even then that subjection could 
not last for long Times have changed and today it is not 
possible to maintain such a state even for a short length 
of time Modern ideas of democracy and the peculiarly 
modern phenomenon of economic interdependence of 
countries and nations have brought about such a state of 

it iclnowltdces its reiponsib lit y for providing for the ipimull nrcdi of 
ike told cm ind the civilians whom it brings out to this country And 
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affairs that one country would not be ruled against its 
wishes and territorial acquisitions by conquest have become 
almost out of date Even a national government has to 
yield to the wishes of the people expressed through a 
majority vote in the highest representative body in the 
State So that popular support, which has 2 hears b-en a 
necessary condition ot success tor a Government in the 
long run, is today an undoubted necessity tor almost every 
important measure it wishes to take 

Division of Fun ttons 

There are two lands of division ol the function' ot govern 
menr, one between the different parts ot th- government 
1 e the ’egislature, the executive, and the judiaarr, and the 
other betw een the Central and Pros incial governments \s 
to the former a federal state divides the functions more or 
less coordmateh among the parts In political science this 
division is known as separation ot powers and Montes qui-u, 
the French political philosopher, has been the greatest advo- 
cate of this thcorv In unitan tate% however, the power 
of the state is no tested in thr e coordinate bodies but in 
one visible sovereign bodi In England j is P’diament, 
which is essentially a legislative both Modern political 
ideas require the government to contorm to the wishes ot the 
people and thereto c the power ot the represeaum es of the 
people is great In India, houev^r, owing to its peculiar 
historical circumstances the power ot the Governor General 
in Council has been tar greater than tha ot the representatives 
of the people Formerlv this bodv, the Governo- General 
in Council, was not onh the Executive b^t with the addition 
of certain members constituted the L gislarare aLo Vow, 
however, we have got an Indian Legislature containing a 
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majority of elected members, but still the executive is not 
responsible to it and the Governor-General can override 
its decision Even now the Executive has got some legis- 
lative power and the Governor General can pass Acts on 
his own authority and can issue ordinances which can have 
force of law for a period of six months In the matter of 
judiciary also the Indian constitution is peculiar For there 
is no supreme court in India which could claim anything 
like coordination with the central executive or the central 
legislature 7 Here justice is only a provincial subject and is 
administered accordingly, there being High Courts or Chief 
Courts in charge of judicial administration of their respective 
provinces 

The second di\ ision of functions 1 c between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments is also 
particularly note worth) The principle in a federal state is 
that the several states federated agree to surrender certain 
of their powers (such as defence of the country etc ) to the 
federal or the central government and all other powers vest 
m tne several states themselves The principle m unitary 
states, on the other hand, is thit all the powers belong to 
the central government whi'-h delegates certain of them to 
the local governments, they being regarded as a kind of 
agents deriving their authority from -be government at the 
head The present constitution can be described as lying be- 
tween these two Original!) it belonged purel) to the latter 
class and the local governments exercised their authority 
in virtue of delegation to them of certain powers b) the 

’ Such ii neither the caw in federal itarei for example m the 
United Siato of America » here »e find a Supreme Court almoic CO 
ordinate with the Executive and the Up liturc nor even in unitary itarei 
Ike En^lanJ where the Ugh Court cxcrtiwi )uri u non over th- whole 
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central government Gradually die idea of decentralisation 
gained ground and provinces were giren more powers 
Ultimately the Act of 1919 gave the Indian constitution 
a federal tinge Instead o f giving particular powers to the 
local governments it has don“ the reverse by specifying the 
subjects r'*s>*rved to t jo ernmentot India This implies that 
the rest of the p av r ic 1 in the provincial governments 

Central S jc t 

The suk-j^c » rv.sc \ d o the Gov v n—c_t 01 India ot 
the central suh cts t -v? jde th- o Jo ng — 

1 Dv v-nce ol the countn <. d _li - a' ers coir ecred 
with His ‘'latests s -ulinw a^d -1 tomes m Irdia including 
His Mate tt s IrcLan Marine s erv ce 

2 E\ ern_l or tore gn 1- ations including * lations 
with tnc not n > t-< Vso ani'-_LiiUin mgration and 
pilgnm3ges o i ie India 

5 Railv a v, 1 some exceptions) Pos « Tel graphs and 
Telephcn 

4 Custom "'a conon and esc s* duties and 

other so_-c»s ot •’’> 1 nciia r-u^j* VI o political charges 

5 Carrencv nd c<-> n c* 

6 Public debt o lnn.3 

7 Gvil ard enr nal 'av 

8 Commerce bn-i timin' v-)' pame> e c 

9 Control ot on am ~ “a a-rure pv n'eu-n es 
plosnes etc 

10 Control 01 ar-"s and amunuii -rd c< . ral police 
organisation 

ri Eccle lasoca! adimr mao- 

12 Sar\ev ot India, Cen as ana P a sacs, Vrchaeo'ogy 
and Meteorology c c 

ij \ircraft, im,or pons, light houses, snipping and 
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navigation 

14 To certain extent inland waterways, development of 
industries, control of mineral development and legislation in 
regard to provincial subjects 

The Central Executive 

Constitution 

The executive authority of the Government of India 
is vested in the Governor General in Council 8 The 
Governor General is the sole representative of the Crown 
in India and is called the Viceroy* For administrative 
purposes he has got a council which is know n as the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council The Viceroy himself and the members 
of his Executive Council are appointed by His Majesty by 
warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, the Viceroy is ap- 
pointed on the advice of the Prime Minister and members 
of the Council are appointed on the advice of the Secretary of 
State The tenure of office of the Governor General and the 
members of his council is not fixed by an Act of Parliament 
but as a rule of convention they retain office for five years 

The Viceroy and his Council 

The Council of the Viceroy is an important body and 

* The superintendence direction ind control of the civil and military 
Government in India is vested in the Governor General 10 Council who 
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bo important action can be taken bp the Govei-ament with- 
out the consent of majority of the members This Council 
is not like the Council of the Secretary of State mainly an 
advisory body It is in law 10 as well as in fact a part of the 
governing body at the head of the Indian administration, 
and the Governor General is bound by the opinion and 
decision of majority of members of the Council present at 
the meeting, except under very special circumstances But 
he has the power to overrule his Council and take any action 
on his own authority and responsibility when he considers 
that "the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India or 
of any part thereof are or may be essentially affected.” 
This is a power which is very rarel) used but it is certainly 
very important, for its absence may create serious trouble 
and hinder smooth administration of the country, as it did 
during the davs of the first Governor General, Warren 
Hastings 

Personnel of the Council 

The number of the members of the Council has been 
varying The Regulating Act of 1773 had fixed it at 4, then 
the Pitt’s India Act of 1784 reduced it to three, including the 
Commander in Chiet Then the number began to increase 
The Charter Act of 183, added a Law Member to the Coun- 
cil The Councils’ Act of 1861 by adding another member 
raised the number to 5 The Modes Mrnto Reforms intro 
duced one Indian member Before the passing of the Act of 
1919, there was a provision m the principal Act of 1915 that 
the number of members would be ‘5, or it His Majesty thinks 

!0 Compare the hngui^e »uh relereoce to th So. recjrj 0/ State 
^hiU m one case the powers ar giten to the Secret at) of State (Sc 2 of 
the Set), in the o:h c case thej are gitva to ehe Goiernor-Ceneral in 
Council. 
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fit to appoint a sixth member 6 ’ In 1919 there were 6 members 
with the addition of the Commander in Chief as an extra 
ordinary member who was th" seventh But the Act of 
1919 removed the statutary bar to the number of members 
and presided that it shall be such as His Majesty thinks fit 
to appoint In order to secure further Indiamsauon it u as 
provided that at least three members must he Indians 

Among the qualifications of members it is laid down that 
at least three of the members must be such as have served 
the Government in India for at least ten ) ears and one must 
have certain legal qualifications At present there are seven 
members of the council excluding the Viceroy but including 
the Commander in Chief 11 who is also a member Of 
these there ate three Indians, on-- bolds the portfolio of 
Law, the second of Education, Health and Lands and the 
third of Railways and Commerce The Governors of the 
three presidencies become extraordinary members of the 
Council when it meets in their respective provinces 

Meetings and Procedure of the Council 
The Governor General is the president of the Council 
and he has the pou er to appoint any of the members as 
wee president The Governor General in Council appoints 
the place where the Executive Council will meet But 
usually it meets in Delhi the scat or in Simla the summer 
resort of the Government of India The Council meets 
ordinarily once or twice every week 

The transaction of business in the Council has now been 

"The Comminirr in Chief for the time bong of h t Mi]C«y • force! 
in Ind 1 may »lio be «n ordinary member of ibe Council hoIJmg the 
rortfol o of «rmy department Utually aiwayi he it «uch a member In 
«uch cue he ha« rank and precedence m the Council ne« after the 
Coreenoe-CeaenL 
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facilitated by the rule that the Cornell usually considers only 
Important questions and leases the ordma^ and routme 
matte, s to be disposed of by the members of *e Coumnl 
concerned When the Viceroy thmU that any 
matte, should be considered b, the Conner a : when he 
disagrees with a member on a question relaMg to his 
department, he puts th- matter before the Council 
For the sake of facility the sublets of 
have been grouped into seueral departments vu W g 
and Pohoml (II) Home (III) Finance (LV) Commerce m 

eluding Railways (V) Industries and Lab»ut £H) L 

(VH) Education, Health and Lam s (VI JO ** 
of these departments is administered oy a 
Conned, die first, that,,, the Foreign “ d “““ “ P ^ t 
meat being in charge of the Governor Gen«»l himsdf^ 
meetings of the Conned the preside"! f “ d J m a „ d 
no, being ,h. Commander m O"* fem^ J Gene , a l 
may exercise all the functions of „ , me et 

Conned Ordinardy the 'em e, no, General 

mg except in circumstances w Btett of British 
considers that the safety tranq y suspend ot 

India is affected, in which case he can adopyuspend^^ 

re,ect any measure P to P°“^‘*“ f * e d „sentr=nt majority 
m such a case any two membe Secretary of 

may require die mane, to be rep^ed to ^ ^ ^ 

See The person presiding at a tnee^ ^ equa! division a 

also got an ordinary vote and depart 

, TVicre is a secretan tor cam “ f 

second or casting vote There t ters under his 

men. who attends the Conned when outturn ^ ^ m 
cognizance ate discussed h“ °' s ° important 

chatge of the department^ and „„ brmg to 

matters of his department « ith 
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his special notice any matter which he considers necessary. 
He usually holds office for three years 
Powers of ibe Goiernor-General or the Goternor-General in Council 
The powers of the Governor General or those of the 
Governor General in Council can be best understood 
when we consider them m relation to various classes of the 
subjects of administration First and foremost of all, the 
Governor General in Couacil administers directly what are 
known as central subjects l e the subjects reserved to the 
Government of India by rules made under the Act of 1919 
Secondly, he supervises and generally controls the administra- 
tion of provincial subjects by the Local Governments 
Thirdly, apart from his executive authority, the Governor- 
General in Council has important powers in matters of 
legislation Fourthly, as a representative of the Crown 
he exercises certain prerogatives and lastly he has certain 
powers with respect to the Indian States 
As regards Central Subjects 

As to the first the Governor General in Council has in 
general the power of “superintendence, direction and control 
of the civil and military Government of India ” and exerases 
all powers connected therewith The restrictions on his 
exerase of power are very few, but the) are important as 
far as they go He is required to pay due obedience to all 
such orders as he may receive from the Secretar) of State 
He is gencrall) re'ponsible to parliament 13 and not to 

“Pailiwicnt h s ,l»iyi asserted ns supreme rij,hi o\cr (he adminas 
t cation of Jnd a Even the Act of 1919 whose man object has been to 

transfer control to the Indian people as far as eipedient m the preamble 

clearly says that time and manner of each advance can be determined 

only by tuoxmtnx upon whom rtspofmVilny lies for (he welfare and 

advancement of (he Indian peopli’ 




the Indrrn B-t PatLament o' la p- t ■* 

Secreurv of Stirs does co* ia'*'t*»e m th o p_ ^ \ 

Indian interests exrep vTrarelv and 13 v**-\ special c -c- > 
tances Since th* p_s me ot th* \cr o 1919 thi> m t*»„ - 
has been sail more r* ax*d, piracularh w hen the Go\ m 
dent of India and tn* l*"i Lm^e are in agr***n*''t \t 
the same time the Governor General in Coon.il 1 >$ to pa\ 
due attention to tne resolution. o* tre Le x i lature and thou -h 
he has the poorer ot veto the ex rae ot thi poxier 1 ro 
very frequent The Gove nor G_r ml in Coun il can 
restore anv demand rc*used bv to* Le 0 i lau\t \ mb \ 
if he regards it ess*nual to th di charge ol hi re ponsi 
bilm-s ’ The Governor General has al 0 th.. pow r 1 1 
authorise in cases of emergency anv expenditure v hich hs. 
considers necessan for the s_l«.rr or rranqudlin ot British 
India or anv part thereof A \ erv important restriction on 
the Governor General s cower is to be found w ith respect 
to his potters of making wars and treaties The Act lays 
down that except in cas* of hostilities has mg actualh com 
menced or preparation actualli made against the British 
Government in India or against an) dependent or guaranteed 
state, in no other case can the Governor General in Council 
“cither declare war or commence hostiht) or enter into an) 
treaty for making war against an) prince or state in India, 
or enter into an) treaty tor guaranteeing the possession of 
any such prince or state When he commences an) hostilities 
or makes any treaty he must forthwith communicate the 
same, with reasons therefor, to the Secretary of State 
-^ s regards Provtnaal subjects 

As regards the power of the Got ernor General in 
Gouncil over the provincial subjects the Act provides that 
he is entitled to the obedience of every local government, 
to 
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which is “under his superintendence, direction and control 
in all matters relating to the government of its province" 
Formerly the Governor General in Council exercised a 
greater control over the provincial administration than he 
does now As a rule as regards the reserved subjects** 
the Government of India does not interfere in matters in 
which the Local Government and the local legislature are in 
agreement, and as regards the transferred subjects the control 
of the Government of India is restricted within the narrowest 
possible limits In the matter of legislation the Governor- 
General has the power to assent to or withhold his assent 
f'om any Bill passed by a local legislative council and as 
sent^d to by the Got etnor, the Lieutenant Governor” or the 
Chief Commissioner as the case may be and the Governor 
General s as*ent is necessary for the validity of any Act 
Again certain Bills must be reserved for the cons deration of 
the Governor General 

Apart from these powers as regards administration the 
Governor General in Council has got certain \ cry important 
powers with respect to prounces He can “by notification 
declare, appoint or alter the boundaries” of any province 
But the Secretary of State in Council may disallow such a 
notification Again with the approval of the Secretary of 
State h- can “take any part of British India under the 
immediate authority and management of the Governor 
General in Council ” He can also w ith the approval 
of the Secretary of State in Council create an Executive 
Council in any province administered by a Lieutenant 
Governor 1 * 

“ The elm 6c >t on of the prov ncul jnto reicrred tad tniu 

ferred %■ If be expl* ned in the Chapter on Prov ncul Adm n itrition 
Now there 11 no province under a Licuttnint Governor 
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As regards legisla+ioi 

As regards powers of legislation the Governor General 
himself or the Governor General in Council exercises 
considerable authority These powers wii be described in 
detail later on in connection with the Legislature 
Prersga flies 

It may be noted that the ese asc ot prerogatives is be 
coming less and l"ss trequ-it witn ibe advance ot tune 
In any case 1 3 exercise no”* cun ha'-dlr be caded discretionary 
and has become subject either to nil-s ol h\ or to rules o* 
convention In India tne sup'em" head ot tne administra 
tion is the Governor General wno is th- direct and sole 
representative ot the Crou n, the highest ruling autho-itv of 
the empire \s such he i-> vested u ich the ngOc ot exercising 
the power of prerogatives 

In particular he exe-cises the pr-rog-ti-es of mercy and 
pardon, that is, he can exempt any offender or class of 
offenders from trial in a court of law o r can remit or reduce 
any sentence passed upon an> offender or offenders by a 
court of law 

As regards lb’ Stat-s 

Lastly with regard to the states the Government of India 
is the suzerain or paramount power It is not pos lble to 
give any general account ot th" re 1 ’lions between the 
Got eminent of India and th" Indian states, because the con- 
nection with various states arose in caffe rent ways and the 
treaties entered into with them imposed different obligations 
m case of different states But from the point of view of 
the potters exercised by the Governor General two or three 
important points may be noted In the first place, all 
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matters relating to the states are under the special supervision 
of the supreme government and the Governor-General 
personally looLs after them The subject of the relation 
with the states is a central subject and is administered by 
the Foreign and Political D-pa-rmenc of the Government of 
India whose portfolio is held bv the Governor General him- 
self Th* s.atcs arc not allow ed to deal directly with the 
Crown In the second place, the Government of India 
interferes very ra-c.lv with the internal aFaus of the states 
In this connection it may be mm-mbercd thit different 
states enjov diffe-ent rights and privileges varying from a 
mete shadow of authority to a hr); Jess than soTCteignt) 
in respect of internal administration Thirdlv, the Govern- 
ment ot India controls all the fore gn relations of the sates 
including relations among themselves and all disputes arising 
between the states must be referred to the suzerain power 
Lastlv , there is the connection w ith the Chamber of Princes 
This Chamber selects its own officers, the chief of them being 
the Chancellor, but the Vicerov is its president The officers 
through whom the Government of India or the Political 
Department eve roves jrs power are known as political 
offeers, the most important among them being the Re>ldcnt 
in larger stares and 'l gent to the Governor General in the 
agencies or groups of sates They represent the suzerain 
power in their respective sates or grojps of sates Their 
power and influence vary in different sates Th-y are expec- 
ted to render advice and assistance in administratis e matters 
ot any matters when consulted 

Tie Getrrnor Ge—ral arj tie Governor General in Coural 

As wc have seen above the Executive Council of the 
Governor General is a very important administrative body 
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and ordinarily the governing powers are nested not in the 
Governor General alone but in the Governor General in 
Council Still however apart from having the power to 
overrule his Council in exceptional cases the Governor 
General enjoys certain rights belonging to himselt alone 
An important power of this hind is derived from the pro 
vision of the Act that whenever the Governor Gen-ral in 
Council declares that it is exp-dient that the Governor 
General should visit anv part of India unaccompanied by his 
Executive Council the Governor General in Council may by 
order authorise th- Governor General alon to exercise m his 
discretion all or any of the powe s which might be exercised 
by the Governor General in Council at meetings of the Coun 
ol ” [Sec 43 sub Sec (1) ] Further when absent from his 
Council he has the power to issue on his ow n authority and 
responsibility am order to a local government or its o “beers, 
which might have been issued by the Governor General in 
Council But a copy of such ord r must be forthwith sent 
to the Secretary of Stat“ who has the pow er to suspend all 
or any of the powers gisen to the Governor General in this 
respect [Sec 44 sub Sec (2)] 

Apart from these po« ers the Governor General acts 
personally in certain matters also For example, he can 
appoint council secretaries to assist th" members of the 
Legislative Assembh Again he has the pow er to autho 
rise emergency expenditure In matters of legislation he 
has the power to assent to or withhold his assent from a 
Bill passed by both chambers of the Indian Legislature 
He has also the power to make an Act m certain cases 
of emergency , subject to his Majesty s assent Moreover 
his assent is necessary for the validity of provincial 
Acts 
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Establish ient of Federation 

Tie r‘ 3 > Goiensm-nt of Irdia Act of ijjj conp’etely ebang-s 
the form of the certral admins trat on Section 5 of tb' A-t pro 

ucLc for the establishment of a Federation of India on certain 
cord/ ons Hit \f jesty eon d dare bj proclamation, on an address 
pres nted to him m that Lebaf by each House of Parham 
that from a spec f d da) there shall be nn ted in a Ft lira 
tion under the Cross n caP’d the Federation cj India the Pro in es 
and the Irdian states cr e ding to tb Federation It will it 
necessary for a state in ord r to erter tot Federation that 
sis ruler should execute an Instrument of Accession to he 
accepted by His Majesty Copies of sucb Instrument and its 
Acceptarce shall be laid before Parliament as soon as psssiole 
and all eo irts sbe'l take judicial rotict of such Instrument end 
Acceptance (J>r 6] 

The Federal Executive 

The excert/te authority of tb Federation ml l generally extend 
to tb matters a itb respect to vhch the Federal Legislature has 
poaer to mate Ians and to raising in British India of nthiay, 
natal or cir forces ard to tb- goiemance of His Majesty's forces 
borre on the Indian establishment 

The executnc authority of the Federation mil be exercis-d on 
behalf of His Wajesty by tbe Goiemnor General Betas r ‘girds 
a fed rated st~.)e the exetst ne au thorny cf its nder shall cortmae 
to be exercised except in so far as it is txclad d by ttrlue of a 
Federal Ian 

It is itry important to no t flat ths Act tests the executn e 
authority of the Fede-ation m the Goumor General and rot in tb' 
Goiemor Gtreral in Coal'll as t> r riotttiy So that bis Execute 1 
CounA remains nolo-gr Tbe Go ernor G’neral mil re" 1/ a 
salary of FLf 2,}0,tao f'r year Formerly tbs salay at Pe 
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Council of Ministers 

Thin mil t™-''. ‘ Card./ Mauar., rrrt'r 

Jl »„ x ,«iur. doanadamma ;J by the Goitnor Gmral 
ard Ming opc dir„g fc. ]**->, Bd r. maa.r ,in rma. 

,nop«dL «,< . —hr ./ ad* da^r »/ *. FaM 
Umlaut for . fnoi of s,* munut nMbl 
Th „J,"rs mil o,i ori oi It, Coo-roor O n -m ! d 
of hi forma '*"P> » "fir " fe " 
exermst bis faretiors m bis discretion 

Division of functions 

t-u. rf. r c bate ro to/ce m the former class 
so exercise The tru st b ^ ^ w/ , f , 

most important functions of tha the 

to (a) deferce, (b) tc'leuashcal affct , () Majesty's 

relations between the Federation an a ' y m neans tht areas along 

rot P ar * °f 

tb » Frontiers of India or in _ r e „y foreign 

British India or of Burma or of any Indian State or oj ay] 

G^rG-dm, 

« mstllors cannot exceed three finarcial 

The Goiemor General may also appoint a person P 

aimtr a -h*,, nhicb relate to nbat 

Apart from the functions mention: reunt d to be admins - 

way termed Risen ed Suhje ts t e su ^ q ;/j ^ i} r .f ert rce 
teredhy the Goiemor General m bis as 
to the ministers, tbm are .an.sis otter functions nh.cb 
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General shall txtrase in his discretion eg those a itb regard to the 
appointment and dismissal etc of bis financial adnser or of bis 
secretarial staff, or those with regard to enacting Goiemor General’s 
Acts 

Then there are certain functions nkub the Goiemor General can 
exerase in his discretion after consu’tation 0 ttb hs ministers, e g 
making of rules for the tenement Iran sort ion of the business of the 
Federal Got eminent 

In this connection it is important to note that the Got error General 
has been gnen certain speaal responsibilities in the exercise of his 
functions These responsibilities include the folios mg — 

(a) The prevention of any grai e menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of India or any part thereof 

(b) The safeguarding of the finanaal stability and credit of the 
Federal Government 

(c) The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities 

(d) The protection of the rights of any Indian State and the 
right j and dignity of the Rider thereof 

In exercising bis functions a here any speaal responsibility 11 
invoked the Go terror General shall exercise bis individual judgment 
as to the action to be taken 

His Majesty’s Representative 

According to this Act the Governor-General u not to exerase 
the functions of the Croon in its relations oitb the Indian States 
Stub functions shall be exerased by Hu Majesty’s Representative, 
n ho mil be appointed by His Majesty But the Act bas provided 
tbal it shall be laaful for His Majesty to appoint ore person to fill 
both the off ces of the Governor-General and Hu Majesty's Repre- 
sen tain t It is most likely that ordinarily tie same person a ill dis- 
charge tie functions of both and the Governor-General mil act in 
a dual eapaaty 
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The Central Legislature 
Course of Development 

A brief survey of the course of development of the central 
legislative authority m India will prove useful for under 
standing the powers of the Legislature and its relations with 
the Executive The Central Legislature of India has sprung 
and evoked from the Executive Originally the Executive 
Council of the Governor General was also vested with 
legislative power and while meeting as a legislative body 
it was known as ‘the Governor General in Council at 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations ® 
defects of the executive and legislative powers being both 
vested in one body were soon realised and precautions were 
taken to remove or obviate them Apart from the great 
danger of arbitrariness of the Executive this system in India 

was fraught with other evils First of all there was no 

Indian in the Council and the ignorance of the Briushe 
about Indian manners and customs, partly natura , was 
deplorable, as is clear from the early history of the Company 
rule Secondly, the Councd was lacking in legal «p«ience 
and thirdly, absence of public discussion and criticism by 
competent men of experience made the situation v,or * 

To secure legal experience a Law Member was added o 
the Council m 183}, which proved verv useful 51 

it was provided that while sitting as a legislative bo y 
Council would include six additional members who wem the 
Chief justice of Bengal, a puisne ,udge, and 
nominated respectively by the local governments of Ben 0 al, 
Madras, Bombay and Agra , 

With this was introduced another reform " teh “ 

holding of discussions public Thus uas established a 
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Legislative Council at the centre which was given the right 
to crticize the Executive Tnen cams the important Act 
of 1861 which provided for enlargement of the Conned by the 
addition of members nominated bv the Governor General, 
w’«o were to remain members for two years The number 
of these nominal d members was fixed at a minimum of 6 
and a maximum of 1 a It w as further provided tnat at least 
half of these nominated members must be non officials 
This was an important step as non official element was 
introduced in the legislature But the right to criticize the 
Executive tras retoxed By the Act of 1892 the number of 
additional members and of non official members was in- 
creased At the same time the non official members of the 
prouncial Legislative Counals and public bodies like Muiuci 
pal and District Boards v. „r; permitted to send 15 representa- 
tives to the ceotral L-gisIauve Council The right to discuss 
the budget was also allowed under certain restrictions The 
Act of 1909 increased tne number of members 1 ' and gave 
nghc of electing s-parate representatives to the Muslim 
community in some of the provinces, to tne Bengal and 
Bombay Chambers of Commerce and to the landholders of 
Certain provinces This Act, however, secured an official 
majority in tre Imperial Council and a non official majority 
in the Prov mail counals It is lmpotant to note that this 

“ Thcw rtr«on» or bodie, onljr made recommend ition, On which the 
GoTC-nor Gene i) appointed certain member,. The pt\n iple of election 
wa, introduced later by the Act of ISOS 

“ The nufbc* of add tional member, wai ri > d to a miiunum of 
60 of whom It vert to be oom sated inj if elected. Of tj * nominated 
men b t not more than !t nun be ofictak. Then t! ere Were the E, 
of 10 member, , e. the 6 ordinary mem bon of the Eteeu ive Council the 
Commander in-Ch ef and the Lieutenant Goreroor of the p orince to 
whi h the Corn, ll ,a* rjn nj the total nerobet to ft or including the 
Goreraor General to 69 
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Act mtrodaced the principle of communal representation 
This Act permitted criticism of the Executive undv 
certain resmcnons and aUo empowered the Conned to at 
questions which however were .0 be merely requests fo 
information The Conned could al.o pass resolutions but 
they were merely recommendatory or advisory 

Then came the Ac. of .9.9 - h* reorgainzed me Legts 
latute, introduong two chamber, “ * ~ “ h Uou, 
cameral legislatu-e It meteased th_ size ot ™c 
legislative bodies, prov.dmg for more popala. 

At the same w .0 nwhe reptes-ntation mot-teal 
it widened the electorate giving franchise to a latg 
of the population Another imporJPt point was me 
tutton of*dttect fot mthrect ele-don" .^“ i^mns. t- 

changes, the Act enhanced me power of t e | d 

derably giving it the tight to criticize the Esecutl 
control the finances to a certain degree 
Constitution. , , 

As a, present constituted, the Cen.rd Ugu = . ££ 
,s die supteire “r " The upper 

wT™ me Councd of Sure and me lower house 
is known as the Legisbme As.embl> 

Composition of the Chamfers 

The Council of State consists of members 

bars of whom not more than zo can b. otheta 

rsrJ.'»'to Sthtt dS'd 

U™ cia.il. h.' ’'V" S IvA".V »»■ d — » t “ 

S “ 2 ;-, S i;5“ £ no r»rl. *“ ™‘“ 

for the I m-enJ Th. » d « 
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At present there are 33 elected members, 13 nominated 
official members and 14 nominated non official members 
For the Legislative Assembly the Act has provided that the 
total number of members shall be 140 out of which one 
hundred must be elected members and 40 non elected, out 
of whom 26 must be official members But provision has 
also been made for increasing the number and varying the 
proportion of classes of members, securing however five 
sevenths of the total number of seats for the elected members 
and at least one third of the rest for non official members 
At present the Legislative Assembly has got xoj elected 
members, 26 nominated official members and 14 nominated 
non official members and one nominated Berat representative 
Every Council of State continues for 5 years and every 
Legislative Assembly for three years from the time of its 
first meeting, but the Governor Gwneral has the pow er to 
dissolve either Chamber before its regular term has expired 
He can also extend the duration of either Chamber, if he 
thinks it fit under special circumstances to do «o Place and 
time for holding the sessions of either Chamber are appointed 
by Governor General, who has also been given the right of 
addressing either Chamber and for that purpose he can 
require the attendance of the members 

Prtsidtntsbip 

The Governor General cannot be the president of cither 
Chamber bur he appoints the president of the Council of 
State from among its members He also appointed the first 
president of the Legislative Assembly Subsequent pre 
sidents of the Assemblj after the first are elected by the 
Assembly from among its members and have to be approved 
by the Gov ernor General There is also a Deputy President 
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of the Legislative Assembly * ho is a member of the Assembly 
elected by the members and approved by the governor 
General The appointed president of the Assembly could 
be removed from office by order of the Governor General, 
but an elected presid-nt can be removed from office by a 
vote of the Assembh vith concurrence of the Governor 
General, or he will cease to hold office if he ceases to be 
a member of the House Presidents and Deputy Presidents 
of the Assembly receive a salat) 

Mtmbership of the Chambers 

Members of the Chambers are of three classes -(r) elected 
members echo form the majorltv in both the boast!, , 
nominated official members, and (s) nominat'd non offioal 

T'Secred members -These are elee.ed by the people 
a. large and bl certain bodies The unit elecmig or a 
technically call-d returning a member or members to at 
Chamber ,s knoun as a constituency Constrtoencrts have 
been formed on shif-rent bases and they vary in Mt ent 
places and for .he diffiren. Chambers The .nengematoE 
constituencies and distribution of seats at- on a P“™“‘ 
basis re each province returns a sp-c.Sed numb r “ 
bars, as shown, in older of ihe number, in the Table given 
oa page i j 8 
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Province 

Number of 
members for 
the Assembly 

Number of 
m-mb-'rs for 
the Council 
of State 

r 

Bengal 

17 

6 

3 

Bombay 

Madras 

1$ 

6 

J 

4 

Lrut-d Prov ince 

16 

J 

5 

Punjab 

12 

4 

6 

Bihar and Orissa 

12 

3 

7 

Central Province 

6 

2 

8 

Burma 

4 

2 

9 

Assam 


1 

10 

11 

Delhi 

North West Fron 

1 

nil 


tier Prov mce 

1 

nil 


Total 

105 

14 


No offaal c_n be elected as a member of either Chamber, 
and a non official on becoming an o'ficial has to vacate his 
scat A person may be clcc ed a member of both Chambers, 
but if he is alread) a member of one Chamber and elected 
to the other, his seat in the first b~ om*s vacant, while if he 
is elected for both the Chambers he must signify, m writing, 
the Chamber of which he desires to be a memb-r and his seat 
m the otrer Chamber v ill fall vacant 

Usually the constituencies are so arranged as to secure the 
representation of various communities and interests of the 
population, for esamp'c, in various provinces Mo^ammadins, 
Europears, Chambers of Commerce, land holders and city's 
have been giv en the right to elect their ow n representatives 
For the Legislative Assembly the electoral areas arc formed 
on the basis of administrative divisions A Table showing 
the electorates of the United pros-in-cs will g«e an idea 
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of how the constituencies ate arranged But there are 
variations from province to province 

The Ustted Provinces 


number 

Name and class of of re Electoral area 

constituency presen 

tatives 


r Rural non Muham 
madan 


2 Rural Muhammadan 


J Urban non Muham 
madan 

4 Urban Muhammadan 

J Landholders 
® Europeans 


7 (r) Meerut division (a) 

Agra di\i ion (j>) Ro 
hiKhund and Ku 
maon divisions (4) 
Allah bad and Jhansi 
dir isions (1) Benares 
and Gorakhpur dm 
sions (6) Lucknow di 
i lsion and (7} Fyzabad 
division 

j (1) Meerut division (2) 
\gra division (3) Ro 
hilkhand and Ku 
maon dn isions (4) 
L rated Provinces 
Southern division (j) 
Lucknow and Fyzabad 
divisions 

t Cities of the United Pro- 

vince 

1 Clues of the United Pro- 

vinces 

1 Hie whole province 

1 The si hole province 
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Commerce has separate representation in Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay and Sikhs have separate representation in the 
Punjab 

For the Council of State the electoral areas are very 
\ude partly because the number of members to be elected 
is smaller and partly because there are certain plural member 
constituencies 10 Different sj stems of constituencies have been 
adopted for different pros inces For instance, in Madras 
the whole province is a constituency and of the total number 
of five members four are elected by non Mohammadans and 
one is elected bj Mohammadans In the United Provinces 
there are five constituencies, three non Mohammadan, called 
Central, Northern and Southern and two Mohammadan, 
called West and East Then there are differences in the 
method of voting also, for example both in Madras and 
Bomba) one person can give as many votes as there are 
members to be elected, but while in the former only one v otc 
can be given to one member, in the Jarrer a person may give 
all his votes to one candidate or distribute them among the 
members as he likes 

i Nominated members — As we have seen above, of the 
nominated members some are officials and the rest non- 
ollicials Among the official members must be included all 
the members of the Governor General’s Executive Council. 
But no member of the Executive Council can be a member of 
both the Chambers, though every such member has the right 
to address and attend the Chamber of which he is not a 
member The rest of the members, both officials and non- 
officuls, are nominated from the several prov inces or from 

“ A eonjirtutocjr it c tiled r ,ur *l member contuturncy in »I icfi 
»U the memben ire elected m one lot, erery e’ector hieing the right 
to r»te it the time tim- for *11 the Kiti i<- he has at many voter at there 
are memberi to be eie.ted. 
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various classes and interests eg among the non official 
members of the Assembly are thos representing tin, Indian 
Christians, the Anglo Indians, th- d-pressed classes ard 
labour interests Nominations are made with a view to 
adjust differences in, and secure better representation of, 
various classes and interests 


Franstssc and Qiahfkations of Electors and Candidates 

Generally speaking the tranchise is based both In rural 
and urban constituencies on a propett) qualm anon 1 e 
person possessing propertv of a hoed mltun um T “e °r 
payin', a fined minimum municipal m ot income tar ot land 
revenue IS qualified as a voter Then again there are also 
educational quahfications which can enable a person to vote 
■rrespecut e if his property The franchise for th- Gunned 
of State IS different from that of the other legislat e bodms 
There the presenbed minimum is high but apart from tot, 
cenarn personal qualifications are also classed a 

can be a member of tw o or more legis \ gam he 

tune or can be below twenty 5 „ declared to be of un 

must be a Brmsh subject A per Q f 

sound nund by a competent one ^ 

certain crimes cannot be a m t0UQ d guilty ot 

Similarly a person of unsoun mm ^ ^ ^ Bnttsh subject 
certain crimes or ordinarily one w ^ un der at years 

cannot beai oter Again no ' 0 e 


n 
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of age Ordinarily a voter can record his vote only in one 
constituency But he can rote in one general constituency 
and also in one special constituency J * Another important 
question is of residential qualification ic whether a sotcr 
or a candidate must necessarily be a resident of the particular 
constituency in v hich he s otes or seeks election For a 
voter it is necessan , but for a candidate it is necessary only 
in some provinces Fo- the Assembly it is enough if the 
candidate resides somewhere in the province. 

Candidates are required to submit an account of their 
total expenditure on election, with a view to check corrup 
tion Other important rules of election are designed to 
secure proper % oting In cases of w omen voters, the election 
officers also are women 

Woman Suffrage 

The question of woman suffrage or female franchise is a 
topic of the day It has been widely discussed both in and 
outside the legislatise bodies In the Act (Government of 
India Act, 1919) itself the set disqualification was retained, 
that is, no woman was qualified cither to vote ot to seek 
election for a legislative bods But power was given to the 
Pros mttal Legislatures to enfranchise women in their res- 
pective pros inces Later on, power was gi\ en to the As 
scmbly and to the Provincial Councils to allow w omen to be 
elected or nominated as members The Assembly and the 
Council of State were gtsen the power to enfranchise women, 
but only of those pros inces sshich had already granted thi' 

w The various clmet of comutuenciti can be c!ini6cj |~*o t'C 
rcntril comntucncici »nd <fcciil coostitucncm The former »re bnnl 
on fjcul & « i net I'm meb u \*ohimm>4in comtituenciet, the Jjtter *rc 
bi eJ on »r»o»l intercut tu h n comn-eice lindHoIJcrt «nd srn.'crwti h 
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franchise for their Councils The Assetnoly has now granted 
franchise to the women of all those provinces which have 
enfranchised their women The nine provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, Assam, and Burma have 
granted woman franchise and thus women can vote for the 
Legislative Assembly But as jet women have not been 
allowed to be elected or nominated to the \ssemblj- 

P osiers of the Central Legislature 

Having seen the constitution of the Indian Legislature 
and the composition of its Chambers we shall now see the 
powers of this Legislature They can be conveniently 
classed under three heads — (1) legislative powers, that is, 
powers to make laws, (2) powers of financial control, that is, 
powers to control the purse, which in practice means supem 
sion and control of the raising of revenues and of espendi 
hire, (3) powers of general supervision of the Executive 
It may be noted th-t now tne Indian Legislature has got m 
greater or lesser degree all the powers which are inherent in 
a legislature except ool> those which are specifacalh evicuded 
from its scope b\ t ms of the \ct Those exceptions are, 
however, of a verv general cnaracter and are either intended 
to secure the supr«.mac\ ol Parliament or to enpover the 
executive Government to earn on the administration un 
hampered and to discharge its responsibility to Parliament 
and to the S.crctan ot bfit These powers will now be 
noticed in some detail 

(0 Legufa/ne Porters 

The ptimarv function ot a Lgrsiatu-e is to legislate When 
exerase of this power is legally unrestricted, the legislature is 
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called “sovereign”, as for example the English Parliament But 
vi hen it is restricted either bv the terms of the constitution* 0 
or by a superior authority , it is called “non sovereign.” The 
Indian Legislature belongs to the latter class, because 
Parliament as a superior authority over it has imposed and 
has got the legal right to impose certain restrictions on its 
exercise of power The Act itself which mentions the 
powers of the Indian Legislature specifics the restrictions also 
under which it has to function The general restrictions 
imposed are the following — 

In the first place, the Indian Legislature “has not power 
to make any law affecting the authority of Parliament, or 
any part of the unwritten laws or constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland whereon may depend 
in any degree the allegiance of any person to the crown of 
the United Kingdom, or affecting the sovereignty or domini- 
on of the Crow n o\ er ant part of British India ” 

In the second place, the Indian Legislature cannot, unless 
express) i so authorised b) Act of Parliament, make any law 
repealing or affecting (u) an Act of Parliament passed after 
i860 and extending to British India, including the Army 
Act and the Air Force Act or ( b ) an Act of Parliament enab- 
ling the Secretary of State in Council to raise money m the 
United Kingdom for the Government of India. 

In the third place, the Indian Legislature cannot, without 
the pres ious approval of the Secretary of State in Council, 

* Certain countries of the world. a, the United Sum of America. 
France or Switrerland. ha'e got a written con, mutton which >• a body 

parti of the Government Thcie law > are known a> coniutut tonal law* 
and cannot be changed or modified at ordinary lawi They are funda- 

mental lawa and can be atlered only in a ipcctal manner provided m the 
comiitutinn For rumple, in awitrerland a change can be effected only 

by a Referendum U a vote of the people at large 
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make am law abolishing a Hign Court or empowering am 
Court which is not a High Court to pass a sentence of death 
on European born subjects of His Majesty or then children 

Apart from these restrictions. His Majesty in Council can 
always lawfully di> How any Act passed by tbs Indian 
Legislature, 

Under these general n-stnenons the Indian Legislature 
has the power to make laws ior repsakog or altering any 
laws which for the am* b ms 2re in tore* n an v parr of 
British India or apph to persons tor whom the Indian 
Legislature has the pow er t o make laws 

The persons for whom or things for which th" Indian 
Legislature can make laws and places to which it*> junsdic 
tion extends are as follows — 

(1) All persons courts, places and things within Bntish 
tss&a 

(2) All subjects ot His Majesty and s-rvants of the Crown 
within other parts ot India 

(3) All native Indian subjects ot His Maj*stv within as 
well as without and b \ond Brinsh Indii 

(4) Government o'hcers so diets airm n and toHowers in 
His Ma jests s India torce , w nererer tae \ are seeing, in 
so fjr as the> are nor subject to ih- \rmv \ct o r the Mr 
Force Act 

(j) \ll persors emplond or 'em mg in or belc >n S m S to 
the Roval Indian Marine S*r ic* 

But the laws made tor th~ Roral Indian Marie 6 Service 
will apply to an oFerce only w hen the vessel to V 1 hich the 
offende* belongs is within the limits ot Indian water* when 
the oTence is co -n mined The Indian w aters extend towards 
the west to the Cape ot Good Hope and toy ards the east 
to t'-'i Straits of Magellan 
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Procedure for legislation 

The legislative powers of the Indian Legislature have been 
described above Now we have to see how they are cxer 
ciscd ard what is the procedure adopted for the passing of 
laws Ordinarily when a Bill * 1 is passed by one Chamber 
it is placed before the other** when it is passed by that 
also it is presented to the Governor General who may return 
it for reconsideration by either chamber If he gives his 
assent to it * 3 it becomes an Act, which however will 
become void if His Majesty in Council disallows it In 
case he does not give his assent, he will either withhold 
his assent from the Bill or resetve the Bill for the signifi- 
cation of His Majesty ’s pleasure thereon In the former case 
it will not become an Act, in the latter it will become an Act 
only when His Majesty in Council signifies his assent and that 
assent is notified b\ the Governor General 

If either Chamber rejects a Bill it ordinarily ends there 
If one Chamber passcss it but it is not passed by the other 
Chamber within sis months, then the Governor-General 
has the discretionary power to refer it to a joint s>tting 
of both Chambers 

As a rule of procedure when a Bill is sought to be intro- 
duced in a House its permission has to be taken Again 
there are certain specified subjects for which the previous 
sanction of the Governor General is necessary before intro- 
ducing any measure with respect to them Such are the 

B A UjiiUui* ptopoiil cubtnuted to i lejuUture in » (om in nhicb 
if accepted it becomes a law 0 called a D 11 W hen the C 1 11 accepted or 
techmca 1 jr pined it it hno*n at an Act 

“A bill can be mtrcJuced m eithce Chamber bot it mutt be pin d 
bp both 

rmnt h t arsent the Coeetttor Gctt r;J mute tend n autheof 
copy of the Act to V* e Scvceia-p of S ate 
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measures affecting 

M The public debt or Indian revenues, 

(4 The religion or religious nte=» and practices of any 

class of subjects n India, c 

(f) The discipline or maintenance of any part ot ill 
Majesty’s militarv, naval or air forces, 

(d) The relations ot the Government snth foreign princes 

or states 

OF the same categor- are nacres .v.fwemol 

W Repealing anv fa 01 Ordinance nude b y the Governor 

& W >1 Repotog ot amending anv fa ot a provincial Legts 

U m' Regulating a ptoMnoal sub.ect, not d-cUted bp ^ 
unfa S fa l, be subject to leg, slat, on b, the Central 

Legislature 

SpmIPam fi G -mr G-'irM 

The Goscrno, Geeetdl » g— gc* pnnets tt.th 
respect to legislation wnich m r -^ , ,l\ 

bea P ds M powers to £££3 £ 

"« “ ‘ SLM 

01 is proposed to be 0lB „ ^usc of 

GoTemor General nut certUv M nanquiHlty ot 

n ot the amendment •*“ , d a ll mba 

Bnnsh India ot am past amendment 

proceedings with tespect •» that Bill, clause ot 

“ffi “tSrdretnot General has the poner »i*^» 
on his own aud.ot.q- Such an Ac. is eapressed to be mad. 
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by the Governor General, and must be hid, as soon as 
practicable after it has been made, before both Houses of 
Parliament Then after a lapse of a definite period it is 
presented for His Majesty s assent The Act cannot hare 
effect until it has received the assent e\cept w hen the Gover 
nor General considers that a stat^ of emergency exists to 
justifv its immediate operation and directs that it shall come 
into operation forthwith It is however subject to dis 
allowance by His Majesty in Council 
This, however, is an emergency power and the Governor- 
General can take recourse to it only when he certifies that 
the passing of a particular Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity, or interests of British India or any part thereof’ 
The following is the procedure adopted for passing of 
such a Bill When either Chamber refuses leave to intro- 
duce any bill or fails to pass it in a torm recommended by the 
Governor General and when the bill has not already been 
passed by the other Chamber then on the certification of 
the Governor General referred to above it will be laid 
before the other Chamber If that Chamber consents to it 
it will become an Act after the Governor General has signi 
fied his assent to it If however the Chamber docs not 
consent to it, it will become an Act after the Governor 
General s signature If on the other hand the bill has al- 
ready been passed by the other Chamber, it will become 
an Act after the Governor General s signature 

(r) Under certain circumstances the Gov ernor General has 
special powers of legislation without any reference to the 
Assembly or the Council of State This power is exercised 
in two different cases under different circumstances 
In one case the legislative measure passed by him is 
called an Ordinance and in the oibcr it is called a 
Regulation 
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An ordinance can bs made and promulgated for the 
peace and good Government of British India or any part 
thereof in cases of emergency 24 An ordinance has the 
force of law like an Act passed by the Indian legislature, but 
it has such force onlv for a period not exceeding six 
months from the time of its promulgation Like an Act 
of the legislature it is also sub,ect to the restrictions and 
limitations imposed upon the legislature and it can be dis 
allowed by His Majesty in Council in the same manner as 
an Act of the Indian legislature , 

A regulation has alao the force of law and » s»b,ec to 
disallowance like an Act of the Indian legislature It it 

th.sp.ous.on maj be. ntade 
applicable by die draft 

the peace and food 

approve this draft e authentic 

has given his assent to it it uil c r arv of 

copy of every auch regulation must be sen. to the Secretary 

State in Council 
(z) Financial control 
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is the most powerful part of the Legislature. Ia the matter 
of finance he is still more powerful However, the powers 
enjoyed bv the two Chambers are also considerable It is 
more so in view ot the tact that previously the financial 
control was almost completelv rested in the Executive 
Government, the Legislative Council being allowed only 
to discuss the annual budget under important restrictions 
The Act of 1919 is a step towards the introduction of res- 
ponsibility at the centre ** 

Under the above Act the estimated annual revenues and 
expenditure of the Governor General in Co anal must be 
annually laid before both Chambers of the Legislature 10 the 
form of a statement, and the proposals of the Governor- 
General in Council tor th* appropriation of revenues ot 
moneys, except as regards certain specified heads of expendi- 
ture, must be submitted to the v otc of the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of demands tor grants and the Assembly 
vv ill have the right either to giv e or rctuse its assent to any 
demand or reduce the amount ot a partrcuLr demand by 
reduction of the whole gram 

The heads of expenditure not subject to the vote** of the 
Assembly are the following — 

(I) Expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by 

* Tit prewnt political demand of the Indian people bu tiro defi 
one imi in w« — responsibility n the centre »nd proemciil autonomy 
Responubnity it the centre refer* to the responsibility of the Executive 
Government to the Chimber* of Legislature particularly to the lower 
house Thu responsibility in practice means the earning on cf the 
Government ac or&ng to the wishes of the majority of the House which 
1* secured by remaining an ofice of that Cabinet (that 11 member* of the 

Executive collectively) which command* majority vote in the Home 

and It resignation when it fail* to command ttich majority In Ind 1 
however thtrt u at ’1 nothing lit that and the Executive tai remained 
in oF.e in apte of an xd»me vote of the House. 

“They are not even open to dueusi on by either Chamber when the 
kuJ i* considered unless the Governor -General otherwise i ri.il. 
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° mf &pmdttu.e classified as ecclesiastical, political and 
defence by order of the Governor General in Connc 
(HI) Interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
(IV) Salaries, pensions or other sums payable to - 
specified persons including almost all high officials 

Special Porters of the Goiemor-General 

Though the Legislative Assembly has been given the power 
of voting the appropriation of revenues f'™ d « 
this power is » matena'ly restricted In the : &» ■ pl‘“; 
no proposal for the appropriation of any rev QU 
for any purpose on be made creep, on the recomraendaMd 
of the Governor General Secondly the de “ nd * “ 
by the Assembly ate submitted to the Governo , ed 
in Council who has the power to restore any g 
ot reduced by the Assemblr, if he is satisfied dial such 
is "essential Co the discharge of his responsibilities 
third place, he has go. the emetgenev power of au ho.n g 
any expenditure without of 

may consider necessary for Q® ) 

British India or any part thereof” 

(5) Porters of Super ision 

sennng the people a. large is d ^ J pone, to 

interests ot the people it > s m practice 

control the evecume aod supvtv.se 10 * „„ 

to the Chamber under the above Act iney 
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and criticize executiv e treasures and can pass resolutions 
and ask questions about th admimstrauon Tne menbers 
enjo\ freedom ot speech and vote sub]ect to the rules and 
standing orders affecting the Chamber* 

MartiJ law and Act of Ini*mmty 

At this place it mav be noted that certain circumstances 
may arise in w hich the executive maj b- compelled to take 
action not |ustilied by ordinarv law or even contrarv to 
certain laws These ate circumstances when either there 
may be an invasion or a wanton defiance of Governmental 
authontj during insurrection etc When the et'ci-tivc sees 
that it cannot control th' situation or maintain peace by 
ordinary exercise of its authority it resorts to extraordinary 
means and where necessary proclaims ‘martial law ” This 
essentially is suspension of ordinary law and temporary 
establishment of a Government bv military tribunals The 
OiAwvarv cmi or municipal \aw as for the time feeing an 
abeyance and authorm of the Government is maintained by 
whatever use ot force or blood shvd necessary for the occa- 
sion During the disturbances of the last political upheaval 
martial law had to be proclaimed more than once and in 
different places, as in Sholapur, Peshawar and elsewhere 
Such extraordinarv exercise of cvecutiv e authoritv can 
only be justified bv the j,ravitv of th' situation However, 
it must be borne in mind that the acts committed during 
such exercise of power wmeh arc breaches of law reman so 
and can be punish d as such unles» the Legislature makes 
some provision f>r legalising them Sjch a provision is 
usually made bv an Act of Indemnity which the legislature 
passess afterwards with a view to protect militarv men 
and others against their illegal acts committed bona/ide The 
object of such an Act is "to make legal transactions which 
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v-hen they took place were illegal, or to free individuals to 
whom the statute applies Iron liability for having broken 
tbe law”’ 7 An Act ot Indemnity was passed alter the 
Punjab disturbances in 1919 In India the special powers 
ot the Gotemor General to make ordinances can also be 
used to meet a scnous t\ pc of situation Sudi use of the 
power was made wrier in 19,0 thu Sholapur Martial Law- 
Ordinance was pa s d 


The Federal Legtsl vtcre 

Aeeordirsh the isra G emu ot J htdea Ad / 19,' the 
Federal Legislature 1 I, • ' J H' ' -jes p reprsertea ay th 

Geiirnor Get era! a,J ta Chamm, r pedsi-p kr nee as tht 
Cm, reel of Slate and !e limes, f le or f '*"1 As 
sembly The Cm,, ml /See shah a, apt, a ,-rt body rot „/]■„ 
b dstsol It, on b ,t as ,-ara, map a, m , rd f ,ts member, stall 
„ 0 hr/ j a, V „ a „ P r „„ n introdiitdbp 
It, Act Bit the ,ft f 'ash Fed, a! As, blp stall be /he 
pisr, on!, Each Clamber mill sheaf sts Free, dee, and Depalp 
President Stem am ,g „• member, Bit tie President and lie 
D, pat, President ej tie dssenblp mil b, t * »« " Spukir 
Depnl Speaker respesta, j It “ » » *8> 'f ' ™* ,b> 

ef enter Chamber shall be entitled to rescue suet island and alias- 

ante, a, the Federal Legislature map bp At, determine /ram time 
la urn Pea person tan be eba.en a represeUatu, of British India 
ifm the sas, of a seat m the Court,/ of State t ■ ,sjen tbas 
30 year, of age and „ the ease of a sea, ,u ,he Assembly less than 
2 5 J tars 


Alloc trios of seats (>) Cows cil of State 
Tie Count of State shall consist of 1 56 represertatnes of 


- See Dicey « Law of the Constitution p 
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Bn tub India and rot non tb-n 104 represertatties of tbc 
Indian States Of the former 150 mil be chosen by the proitncts 
accordirg to the table gs> en below and 6 a ill be cbos'n by the Got error 
Gereral in bn discretion 


Table shon mg alio ation of seats for Bn tub India 
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>4 

Coorg 


1 





«5 

British Baluchistan 

1 




1 



Total 

,*40 

_ 7 S_ 

6 

4 

49 

6 
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Of the remaining 10 seats the Europeans bate j, the Indian 
Christians 2, and the Anglo Indians 1 
A very noteworthy feature of this table ts the allocation of separate 
seats for nomen and the scheduled castes The term schedded 
castes corresponds to the term depressed classes 
Among the states Hyderabad oas the largest amber of seats 
te 5, Mysore, Kashmir, Gnahor, and Baroda hai- each 5 seats, 
some states have 2 seats each eg Ja/ptr Cdaipur , Indore , R ewa, 
Travancore , Patiala and others, nh le some have only one each, 
e g , Benares, Ramp tr, Bharatpur ard others 

Cu) Federal Assembly 

The Federal Assembly shall consist of 250 represent at tes of 
British India as gnen in the table below and not more than 125 
representatives of the Indian States 



Table shea mg allocation of stats for British Imh 
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Of /be remaining four seats three an allotted to represertatnes 
of commerce ard industry ard ore to representatne of labour 
A noteworthy feature of the table is the representation of so many 
classes and interests 

Among the States Hyderabad has the largest number of seats 
1 e 16, Mysore has 7, T ra avvre 5 Kashmir and Gnabor 4 each, 
Baroda and Jaiper j each, some states bait z seats each eg Indore, 
Udaipur, Ken a, Patiala and others o hile some bat e only on‘, t g 
Benares, Rampter, Bbara/pur, and ath'rs 

Legislative Powers 

The federal Legislature can make Ians for the a bole or any part 
of Bntisb India or for any Federal State 

The matters mtb respect to nhcb it can make I an s are gnen in 
the ytb schedule appended to tbe Act List I mentions the subjects 
mtb respect to nhcb only the Federal Legislature ran make Jans 
They are gnen under 59 beads and include His Ma/e Sty’s na al, 
military ard air fores borne on the Indian establishment, external 
affairs, nrrency census post and telegraphs, Federal railways, 
arms and ammunitions duties of customs salt etc Lust III men 
/ions the subjects n i/b respect to n bub both tbe Federal Legislature 
and Pronrcial Legislatures hate poster to make Ians They are 
gnen under 56 beads and include cm l ard criminal procedure, 
arbitral tor, /rarnagt and dstorce, trusts ard trusted legal, medical 
ard otter professions, factories trade unions electricity etc List II 
mentions the subjects mtb respect to a btch tbe Federal Legislate 
has rot ard a Pronncial Legislature has tbe pan er to mate ha s 
They are gum urder 54 Leads ard includ* tie administration of 
/ustiee, police, prisons, education agnail ure forests, uremploy 
ment etc 

IT bile hokirg at tbe powers of tb' Federal Legislature to mJte 
Ian s it must be borre in mird that at regards the states it carrot 
make lan s for a Federated State "otherwise than in accordan e mtb 
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the Instrument of Accession of that Slat- and any limitations con 
tamed therein ” [Section 10 1] 

Legislative Powers of the Governor General 
As at present the Got ‘•nor Ge r~l mil be gnen certain special 
powers of legislation In this natter also tb’ distinction between 
the functions nh ch he cat exercise tn h discreti n and other functions 
is important Generally be Has th‘ power to promulgate ordinances 
in emergency cases Bit si b an ordi lance can be promulgated on'y 
when the Federal Leg/sla/ere is not m sees/ n and it mil cease to 
operate at the expiration of six weeks fr m the reassembly of the 
legislature or before that period if resolutions disapproving it are 
Passed by both Chambers of the Legislature 

But as regards the functions which the Got error General is re 
qmred to exerase in his discretion h * can prom dgate ordinances just 
as be can und'r the pres rt Act and they can hate force for six 
months Again with resp et to these functions h- bus the power 
under certain cir urns tan s to pass Acts which mil be known as 
Goiemor Gmrral s Acts 

Other matters 

As regards other natters especially be procecL re of legislation 
the new Act does not nt ^ s t ary important alte ation Tot 
question of franchise is a toy important and a e fnd that the 
new Act has extended the f -r use oy lowering the minmtim qua'i 
feat 1 ns of to ter s eg a nor a weiu is pr ed to be ut rate mil be a 
voter, or as in L P a n.t -bs 1 pro ed to h.ie passed tk‘ upp r 
primary examination mil b 'a rigf t f tote 

The Central Jldiciary 
The Federal Court 

In th‘ matter of Judicial administration the rew Act of 1955 
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has introduced a teiy important change Under the promt on s of the 
Act there shall be established a Federal Court consisting of a Chief 
Justice of India and such number of puisne judges as hts Majesty 
may deem recessary Ordinarily boa tier this number shall not 
exceed six This court shall sit m Delhi and at such other place or 
places, if any, as the Chief Justice of India may, ni/b the approtal 
of the Cotemor General, from time to time appoint 

The judges of this court shall be appointed by His Majesty by 
a arrant under the Royal Sign Manual and shall bold office until 
they attain the age of sixty fit e years 

So that this Act non creates a centra 1 court for the a bole of India 
and ae shall non bate like the Central Executne and the Central 
Legislature a Central Judiciary also 

Jurisdiction of the Federal Court 

The Federal Court shall hate both original and appellate juns 
diction Its original jurisdiction shall be exercised ai/b respect to 
any dispute beta ten any tno or more oj the Jolloa mg parties — 
the Federation, any oj the Prounces, and any oj the Federated 
States But this jurisdiction anil extend to a dispute of this nature 
only to the extent that it smokes any question on nbicb the existence 
or extent of a legal right depends Such a question may be either of 
lan or of fact 

But there is an important restriction on the poners of the Federal 
Court in this matter as regards judgment, for the Federal Court 
can pror ounce only a declaratory and no other judgment 

In tts appellate jurisdiction the Federal Court shall bear appeals 
both from the decisions of the High Courts in British India and 
from those of a High Court sit a Federated State In the former 
ease such an appeal mil he from any judgment, decree or fnal order 
of the High Court sf /bat High Court certifies that tbe cast irroltts 
a substantia! question of law as to tbe interpretation of the Act or 
any Order in Council made under tbe Act 
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In the ease of a Federated State tbe appeal mil be by nay of special 
case to be stated by the High Court concerned for tbe opirton of the 
Federal Court Such an appeal can he on the ground that a question 
of law has been wrongly decided and that question (i) concerns the 
interpretation of this Act or of an Order tn Council made under it , 
or (z) concerns th* extent of the legtslatne or executne authority 
tested vs tbe Federation by i/rtue of the Instrument of Accession 
of that State, or {$) arises under an agreement made in relation 
to the administration of a Ian of the Federal Legislature tn that 
State As regards the form of tudgments in appeals tt is provided 
that when an appeal is allowed tbe Court mil remit the case to 
the court from which the appeal was brought mth a declaration as 
to the judgment , decree or order which is to be substituted for that 
appealed against and that court shall git e effect to tbe decision of 
the Federal Court 

It has been expressly and clearly provided by the Act tn section 
iio that all authorities, ni tl and judicial, thro ighout tbt Federation, 
shall act in aid of the Federal Court 

Appeals against the decisions of the Federal Court 

P rou sion has been made for appeals against the decisions of the 
Federal Court Such an appeal mil he to Hu Majesty tn Council 
under the following cor dtt ions 

(a) When tbe court has exercised ong na I jurisdiction, an appeal 
can he from its judgment if th' dispute (i) concerns tbe interpretation 
of the Act or of an Order tn Council made under it, or (u) concerns 
the e-<tcnt of tbe legtslatne or executne authority tested in tbe 
Federation by urtue of the Instrument of Accession of any state, 
or (/«") arises under an agreement made tn relation to tbe admints 
tration of a Ian of tbe Federal Legislature in a State 

(b) In other cases by lea e of tbe Federal Court or of His Majestj 
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Ctrtral Admit islration — (continued) 

The names of the departments into v hich the subjects of 
administration have been divided and w hich are in charge of 
the individual members of the Executive Council have been 
given in the last chapter Here a more detailed account 
w ill be given in order to make clear the matters administered 
by them and the mode of such administration 

Tie Foreign end Political Department 

The Foreign and Political department is m charge of the 
Governor General himself Its chief function is the super- 
vision of foreign affairs as far as they come within the scope 
of the Government of India and the supervision of the 
Indian states The latter class of supervision vanes with the 
different states as they enjoy different degrees of sovereignty 
As a matter of fact this department has two sides and while 
other departments has e one secretary each, this has two, one 
for foreign and the other for political affairs The political 
side deals with the states The political officers, that is, 
the officers connected with the administration of the states, 
through whom the British Government exercises its powers 
over the states, are known as Residents or Agents In 
the larger states like Hyderabad, Mysore and Kashmir there 
arc Residents In the Agencies such as the Central India 
Agency or the Rajputana Agency there are Agents to the 
Governor General who are assisted by local Residents as in 
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Udaipur or Jaipur or by Political Agents as in Bhopal or for 
Bondelkhund states In the provinces the larger states 
have got Political Agents while in smaller States the duties 
of the Agents are performed by the Collector of the district 
or the Commissioner of the division in which they are 
situated 

This department al«o controls the administration of 
certain parts of British India, for example, the North West 
Frontier province w hich is administered by a Governor and 
Agent to the Governor General, Brmsh Baluchistan which is 
administered by the \gent to the Governor General and 
Cheif Commissioner, Baluchistan, \jmer Merwara which are 
administered by the Agem to the Governor General in Raj 
putana as Chief Commissioner, and Coorg which is adminis 
tered by the Resident in Mysore as Chief Commissioner 

This department also looks after the Chiefs’ Colleges 

Tie Home Department 

The Home Department is in charge of the general internal 
administration of the country dealing with internal politics, 
the Indian Civil Service, police and jails, law and justice, 
etc 

Indian Cnil Semce 

The Indian Civil Service 1 was started in 1793 Certain 
higher posts are reserved for the members of this service, 
for example those of the secretary, joint secretary and deputy 
secretary to the Central Government in certain departments 

1 Tins service vu called covenanted because sis members entered 
into covenants binding themselves neither to take pan in trade nor to take 
presents, la JI5J this service vras made open to com petition. But the 
competitive examination vras bcld in London oulr But since 1J21 it as 
also held ua India. 
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or of members of the Board of Revenue in prov inc cs or °f 
Commissioners of customs The Act of 1919 has established 
a Public Sen ice Commission which discharges sufb func 
tions m regard to the recruitment and control of the public 
sen ices as the Secretary of State in Council may b} rules 
assign to them 

The Go\ ernment of India as such has no Cnil Service 
of its own and its officers arc either directly recn lltc< ^ by 
contract or borrowed from the Local Governments 

Police and Jails 

The Government of India has no police scrvicf except 
perhaps the Delhi Imperial Area Police The man*g cmcnt 
of the police and of the jails is in the hands of the provincial 
Governments and vull be dealt with in connection with 
provincial administration 

Law ani)utHce 

The subject of Gvil and Criminal law is a central subject 
but the administration of justice is in the hands of P ro ' ,n 
cial Governments and will be dealt with in the chaP ter on 
Provincial Administration 

The Lav Department 

The Law Member who is in charge of law or legislative 
department is the legal adviser of Government H c a ' so 
assists the Government in drafting Bills to be submitted to 
the Indian Legislature 

The Finance Department 

The finance Department supervises the collection and 
expenditure of revenues The finance Member prepares the 
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budget 1 e the estimate of receipts of revenues and expendi 
ture for the next year and places it before the Assembly 
every year in the spring Sometimes a supplementary budget 
is submitted eg the one submitted in September 1932 
The subject of finance is a complex one and the financial 
organisation of India has been subject to unsteady changes 

Financial Control 

The chief question connected with finance is the financial 
control 1 e the determination of the authority which con 
tools the purse and sanctions the expenditure This has 
been not an easy problem of Irdian finance Parliament 
itself does not at all control the finances of India, except 
as regards expenditure on military operations outside the 
frontiers of India It also now controls the expenditure for 
the maintenance of the Secretary of State and his establish 
ment but that is not a charge on the Indian res enues The 
Secretary of State general ty controls the revenues, and all 
expenditure ti hether in British India or elsewhere is subject to 
the control of the Secretary of State in Council and the con 
currenceof the majority of votes at a meeting of India Council 
for any grant or appropriation of the ret enues, so that the 
financial control has been vested m the Secretary of State in 
Council But in practice he has allotted great latitude 
to the Goternments m India and the latitude has been further 
increased in view of the spirit of the Act of 1919 bv rules 
made under it Non his sanction is onlt required in certain 
cases particularly affecting all India services or certain pen 
sions and gratuities etc These items ol expenditure, it cnay 
be noted, are not submitted to the v ote of the legislature and 
the control ov er them of a higher authorm is essential Then 
comes the chief problem of sharing of control of the finances 
betu een the Government of India and the Prov mcial Govern- 
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mcnts and, connected therewith, the sharing of control bet 
ween the Executive Got ernment as such and the Legislature 
as rcpresentativ e of the people 

Central and Prottnaal Got ern meats 

In the earls d„ys of British rule the control of finances 
w is in the hands ot the respeeme provincial got ernments 
winch were independent of the Government of India (or 
the Central Got ernment) and were responsible only to the 
authorities in England Later on however when the Govern 
ment was transferred to thu Crown the Got ernment of India 
took the control of the finances almost complete!) in its 
own hands and left the provinces merely as its agents, 
interfering in their managements even in details This 
produced a bad result, for the prot inces had to depend for the 
smallest items of expenditure on the sanction of the central 
0 ivernrnent and it made no difference whether the) im 
prosed or not their own revenues They acre not to 
gun even b> effecting local economy Apart from this 
doable disadvantage of lack of interest in dev clopment of 
resources and loss of incentive to economy, there was the 
third disadvantage of frequent wrangling between the central 
and provincial governments which produced undesirable 
results 

To avoid all this a process of decentralisation was adopted 
and provincial governments were given more and more 
control over their finances In the beginning a definite 
sum was granted to each government, which provided in- 
centive to economy but later on a share m the revenues 
was allotted instead of a fixed grant This secured the 
advantage of providing an incentive not only to economy 
but also to developing of resources In the next stage of 
financial organisation items of revenues and expenditure 
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^ ere divided between the central and local governments 
To the central government were exclusively allotted the 
revenues derived from customs, salt and opium and tribute 
from states, to the local governments were allotted ret enues 
derived from registration Land revenue, excise, stamps and 
assessed taxes were oartlv in tn“ hands of central and partly 
in the hands ot local governments and were known as 
divided items of revenues 

Similarly the items 01 expenditure were also divided into 
three classes Home charges, defence, central administration, 
foreign affairs and interest on debts were to be provided for 
by the Government of India, while the provincial govern 
ments provided for police, education, health and sanitation 
The subject of irrigation was a divided one 

But this srstcm had also to be changed and the ^ct of 
1919 introduc-d important changes particularlv with a view 
to secure more provincial responsibilitv The important 
changes introduced bv the Act comprised a clear demarca 
a on of central (or imperial) and provincial finance and the 
system of having divided items le of sharing revenues 
was completelv abolished Now the provinces got control 
Over the whole ot land revenue and revenues derived from 
erase and stamp* while the whole of income tax, customs 
and taxes on salt and opium belonged to central finance 
Thus the revenues ot the central government were very much 
reduced To meet this reduction the local governments 
Were required to make an annual contribution This contn 
bution varied from province to province But the total 
Contribution came to a little less than ten crores of rupees 
This was intended to be onlv a temporary measures and in 
1928 29, it was abolished and removed from the budget. 
Apart from this the provincial governments were given 
more latitude as regards expenditure and the Government 
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of India considerably relaxed its control Formerly the budget 
had to be annual!} submitted for sanction to the Govern 
ment of India, but now such a sanction is required only 
in certain cases and the relaxation of control is still greater 
in respect of transferred subjects The budget has now to 
be submitted before the Legislative Council At the same 
time the local governments have also been allowed to raise 
loans for certain purposes on the security of their revenues 
The question between the central and local governments hav- 
ing thus been solved, rules have been made authorising the 
Gov ernors of provinces to apportion the revenues between 
the reserved and the transferred subjects 

But this organisation too is not quite satisfactor) and has 
been the subject of detailed consideration during the last 
few years 

In 191421 another important change was introduced 
separating the railway finance from general finances This 
w as necessary because railways are run on commercial lines 
Now the railways pay a definite annual contribution to the 
general revenues But owing to economic depression they 
have not been able to male the contribution in the last few 
years 

Fininnal Position 

Financial position practically means the relative position 
of receipts from revenues and expenditure including the 
position as regards debts* Upto the beginning of the 
European War the finances were rather stable But after 

‘The national debt began with Ra. 107 crom the amount of com 
piny « debt* tiVcn r by the Gorernment of India when the idmnui 
tranon »ii tnftiftrtd from the Company to the Crown. It rote to 
R> 411 erorti in 1*14 »h!e in 1 * 1 * it became 10 Ri 11 * ceort*. In 
Ri 
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the Afghan War in 1919 the position became alarming and the 
accumulated defiats rose to Rs 100 crores u hich necessitated 
retrenchment and the budget of 1923 24 showed a surplus 
instead of a defiat. Successive years also showed a surplus, 
but m 1928 29 there was again a huge defiat This was 
the year in which the provincial contributions were abolished 
Then came a vear of surplus followed bv two years of 
defiat, again followed bv two \ ears of surplus, while the 
revised budget of 1934 ,5 and the budget of 1935 36 also 
show a small surplus 

The following table will give an idea of the receipt# 
and disbursements of the revenues of the Central Govern 
ment 


R ei'me 


Heads of Revenue 

Budget 
Estimate 
T 95 5 3 6 

Revised 
Estimate 
1935 36 

Budget 

Estimate 

1936-37 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Pnnapal Heads 

(in lakhs) 

(in thous 
ands) 

(m thous 
ands) 

Customs 

51 84 

54,7i,oo 

34,82,00 

Taxes on Income 


16,80 00 

15,67.00 

Salt 


8,70,00 

8,75,00 

Opium 

61 

61,70 

47.41 

Other heads 

«>9‘ 

1,89,69 

1,8 ’,67 

Total Pnnapal Heads 

79.49 

82,7*. 9 

81,59,08 

IrngatioQ Net Receipts 


24 

19 

Interest 


7°> I 9 

*96,76 

6z,33 

CinJ Administration 

9 i 

98,08 
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Heads of Revenue 

Budget 
Estimate 
t 9>5 5 6 

Revised 

Estimate 

Budget 
Estimate 
*9a 6 37 

Civil \\ orks 



26,80 

Currenci and Mmr 


1,22,04 

1,26,13 

Miscellaneous 



J 5.40 

Esttaotdinarv Receipts 
Provincial contnoutions 
and miscellaneous ad 
justments between Cen 
tral and Provincial 
Governments 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Net Receipts 

71 

5 

3j 77 

82,29 

Railways Net Receipts (a* 
per Railway Budget) 

32,23 

31,96,76 

3**73.66 

Defence Receipts 

4,93 

5,o8,J4 

4.93 ‘9 

Total 

1 , 11,00 

1,24 , )7»* 8 i 

,22.77.* J 


Tor comparison actual account* of certain years arc gnat 
below — 


Year 

lf)2l 22 I924 If 

192728 1 930-31 

*933 3-3 

Total resenue 

1,1 5, 21 1,38,04 

1,25,04 1,24,60 

>, 20,37 

in lakhs of 




rupee* 
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Expend/t/re 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Account 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 


T 935 36 

1935 36 

r 936 37 


Rs 

Rs 

R' 


(in lakh') 

(m thous 

(m thous 



ands) 

ands) 

Direct Demands on the 
Revenue 

Irrigation Interest and 

4,20 

4,24,07 

4,17,73 

Miscellaneous charges 


5,5<5 

5,60 

Cni] Administration 

10,17 

10,46,04 

11,10,12 

Currency and Mint 

32 

43,ii 

34.01 

Civil Works 

Superannuation \llou 

2,25 

2,28,54 

2,56,14 

ances and Pensions 
Miscellaneous 

3.20 

1,25 

4,43.95 

4,17,32 

Extraordinary pay ments 
Posts and Telegraphs 

1 

2,8„89 

40,34 

Interest on Debt 

Railways Interest and 

84 

81,79 

89,90 

Miscellaneous charges (as 
per Railway Budget) 

j2»Z5 

51,96,76 

31,73,66 

Defence Services 


50,06,5-, 

5008,19 

Interest 

Reduction or Av oidance 

to »9 

10,62,78 

9.20,’ 7 

of Debt 

Miscellaneous Adjustment 

3,oo 

},oo 00 

3,00,00 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governments 

3»°5 

3.I3.5T 

4,66,57 
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Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Account 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 


3 6 

193! i 6 

>936 37 

Capital outlay charged to 


84 


Revenue 

J 

37 

Total expenditure charged 


i*24»37»* 8 


to revenue 

1,20,94 

1,22,70,12 

Surplus 

6 


7,03 

Total 

1,21 OO 

>,24,37.18 

1,22,77,15 


No/t i Direct Demands on the Revenue comprise 
various heads, chiefly Customs, Taxes on Income, Salt and 
Opium In the Budget Estimate of 1935 36 the sum of Rs 4 
crores ao lakhs for Direct Demands was composed of Rs 1 
crore 15 lakhs for Customs, Rs 9a lakhs for Taxes on Income, 
Rs 1 crore 18 lakhs for Salt, Rs }6 lakhs for Opium and 
the rest Rs 59 lakhs for other heads 

hole a The increase in the Miscellaneous Adjustments 
m the budget of 1936 37 is due to provision for subventions 
to the new provinces of Sind and Or ssa 

Explanation 

Budget estimate is the estimate of revenues and expendi 
tuic for the next year submitted as a budget to the Legislative 
Assembly The budget is then revised and we get a revised 
estimate for the current year An actual account is onlj 
available for the preceding year 

Under the head railway revenue and expenditure are shown 
to be the same This is due to the separation of the railway 
budget which balances its income and expenditure separated 
and the balanced budget is given here 
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Heads of revenues and expenditure 
A glance at the tables shows that the most important 
sources of central revenues are customs and income tax, 
while the most absorbing items of expenditure are the 
mill tar} services and interests on debts Indian people have 
constantly urged the Government to reduce its military 
expenditure which m spite of a little reduction is still more 
than 40% of the total retenues An important means of 
effecting the desired reduction w ould be considerable Indian! 
satlon of the military services, for British soldiers and officers 
are much more cost!} than Indian soldiers and officers 
The items of revenue and expenditure guen in the table 
explain themselves, but a few of them desert e special 
' notice 

Customs 

The source of customs is a most important one This 
tax is levied upon goods imported into the country or 
exported from it It now mcludes the important duty on 
imported liquors which was formerly under the head of 
excise Excise is now a pros incial subject and will be dealt 
with tn that connection 

This tax has been \ar>mg from time to time Generally 
as a rule it is so le\ied as to have a rising scale in 
order to sene the interest of the country best So 
t that agricultural implements, manures, etc and certain raw 
materials e g hides and shins are exempt from such duties 
Firewood, printing materials, machinery, etc are allowed 
at 2 ft per cent and railway materials and ships etc at 10 
per cent Certain drugs and medi ines as carbolic etc are 
admitted at 25 per cent Exilosiyes also arc admitted at 
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2j pei cent Arms and ammunitions are usually allowed 
at the high rate of 50 per cent and so also toy s while boots 
and shoes at 25 to 30 per cent or 5 annas and 6 annas res 
pectively per pair (whichever is higher) It may be noted 
here that in most cases a preferential rate of duty is allowed 
for articles produced or manufactured in the United King 
dom or British colonic For example on leather boots and 
shoes or certain kinds of paper the duty is ordinarily 30 per 
cent while if made in United Kingdom it is only ay per cent 
Again unmanufactured ivory and bees wax pay 30 per cent 
ordinarily and 20 per cent if they come from a British colony 
Tea pays j annas per pound but if imported from a British 
colony it pays only 3 as Export dunes have also been 
levied on jute, hides and skins and also on rice The 
export duty on rice is two annas three pies per maund As 
a rule customs duties are let ted for revenue purposes The 
question how far they are and should be protective is an 
intricate one However the protection ot important nascent 
Indian industries as cotton and iron is a consideration which 
weighs in levying these duties 

Income Tax 

The income tax was first levied in i860 This has also 
been a subject of great change from time to time Originally 
the minimum taxable income was five hundred rupees In 
the year 1903 it was raised to one thousand rupees It was 
afterwards raised to two thousand rupees But again it * 
was brought down to one thousand Now it is again tv o 
thousand As a matter of fact in times of financial stringency 
recourse is taken to this tax and the finance bill of 1931 also 
imposed a supertax Income tax is so graduated as to weigh 
less heavily on people of lessor income For example, between 
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one thousand and 1999 it was at two pies per rupee in 
1931 193a andfojrpi“sa rupee in 1932 33 Bur in the budget 
of 1933 34 it was reduced to two pies on income between 
one thousand and 15 hundred Between two thousand and 
5 thousand it is si\ pies a rupee betw een 5 thousand and ten 
thousand, nine pies a ruDee be'we-n 10000 and 15,000, one 
anna in the rupee, between 15000 and 20000 one 3nna four 
pies, between 20~oo and joo.o one anna and seven pies, 
between ? oooo and ^oooo one anna and eleven pics, between 
40000 and one labh, two annas and one pie, 3nd for a 
lakh or above it is two annas and t \ o pie> a rupee There 
was also a surcharge of 12J pc'- cent in 19,1 } i and aj per 
cent in 1932 33 It continued m tnc budgets of 1933 34 
and 1934 } 5 and reduced later The super tax is also gradua 
ted with the sam“ view and is charged on ircomes over 
thirty thousand rupees, the highest rate being six annas a 
rupee Incomes trom agricultural sources are exempted 

Salt 

The salt ta\ ha< been a subject of great criticism This 
is the onh tax which tust be paid e\en bv the poorest 
people This tax is levied botn on the salt manufactured 
in India and on tha 1 ported * on abroad The dutv 
has been varying iron one o me From 1881 to 1903 
it was Rs ih per maund Then it was gradually reduced 
to rupee one in 1901 In 19 6 it \ a* raised to Rs 1 4/ and 
in 1923 to Rs 28 But was a am reduced m 1924 to 

Rs 1 4/ From 19^1 h >w r it has been ncrca'“d to 
Rs 1136 (reduced in 19 , bi 2 ) on impor ed salt and 
Rs 1 9 on manufactured salt Formerly both were equal 
Tb* Army Dtpart—nt 

The \rmj Department is n 


charge o the Commander 
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in Chief himself, who is also a member of the Executive 
Council It may be noted that the expenditure on army 
and the direction of military policy have been excluded from 
the control of the Legislature, but the army administration 
is represented in the legislative Assembly by the Army 
Secretary and in the Council of State by the Army Member 
The Commander in Chief has also got a military Council 
to assist him, of which he is the President This Council is 
merely an advisory body 

For military purposes the country has been divided into 
five sections, four are known as Commands, namely. Nor- 
thern, Western, Southern and Eastern commands, with their 
headquarters at Murree, Quetta, Poona and Aaimtal respec 
tivcly, the fifth is the Independent District of Burma The 
commands are each under a General Officer Commanding 
in Chief, the Burma District is under a Commander 

Apart from rtgulat forces we have got — (i) The Auxiliary 
force whose function is to render local service w emergency 
cases for home defence (2) Indian Territorial Force 
(comprising Provincial Battalions, Urban Units and Um 
versity Training Corps) It is mainly intended to give mill 
tary training to the Indian people, but in hour of need it may 
have to enforce the regular army in and outside India (5) 
Indian State forces which help the Government of India in 
times of need The total authorised strength of the state 
forces is 47,763 

The average strength of the Army in India in 1929 was 
as follows — British troops 59,827, Indian troops 154,580, 
both showing a slight addition to that of 1928 

The Army Department also deals tilth 'he administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal Air force in 
India 
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The Royal Indian Marine in a sense began in 1612 But 
it has undergone various changes of organisation and as at 
present organised is one of the fighting forces of the Empire 
It has purelv \as al duties and is commanded by a Rear 
Admiral on the acm e list of the Royal Navy 

The India Air Force came into being in October 1932 
It is commanded by the \ir Officer Commanding in India 

Vep^rtmert of Comr-erct 

The Department oi Commerce came into being during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon Originally there was one 
department ot Commerce and Industry but in 192? it was 
divided into reo separate departments The department 
of Commerce includes for administrative purposes the 
subject ot railways also It deals with trade and commerce 
The duties ot this department include coilecuon and pre 
paranon ot stannic It looks after customs tariffs and 
import and export regulation Shipping also comes within 
its scope 

The Karla ays 

As for the rail was » thes art actualh ad-rum tered bv a 
Chief Commissioner agisted bv a board Tht Chief Com 
missioner advises the Gosernment ot India In 1924 2} 
the railway budget Mas separated rom ceneral finance 
VTith this separation it was also presided that the railways 
would pay to the general res e-rues a definite annual contri- 
bution uhich was to be the tirst charge on railway earnings 
The Government ot India is itsdl a great owner of 
railways and directly manages seseral lines The question 
of state and company management has been widely discussed 
but the Legislative Assembly in 1923 passed a resolution 
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favouring state management and as a result of that the East 
Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways were taken 
under state management on January i, 1925 and July 1, 
1925 respectively as their contracts terminated The Oudh 
and Rohilkband Railway was amalgamated at the same 
time with the East Indian Railway Similarly on the ter 
mination of their respective contracts the Burma Railway 
was taken under direct management on January 1, 1929 
and the Southern Punjab Railway on January 1, 1930 
.According to the figures of 1932, the total route mileage of 
Indian railways was 42813 of which the state owns 31709 
miles le about 73% of the whole, out of which it directly 
manages 18897 miles, which comes to about 4} per cent 
of the whole Some of the railways are still managed by 
private companies, almost all of which are assisted by the 
Government, for example the Bengal and North Western 
Railway The figures for 19,3 show a slight increase in the 
total route mileage which was 42961, while the figures for 

1934 show a remarkable mcrease rising to 46910, which in 

1935 rose to 48 021 

Indian Railways are constructed on three gauges The 
standard gauge is 5 feet 6 inches and is known as the broad 
gauge covering almost half of the whole route mileage 
This was the first gauge introduced Later on the metre 
gauge was introduced which is 3 ft. 3 § inches Then 
there are narrow gauges which are 2 feet 6 inches or even 
2 feet only 

Railways for a very long time did cot prove profitable 
In the beginning, private companies bad to be induced to 
start railway construction by guaranteeing the payment 
of interest at 5 per cent on their capital outlay over and 
above the grant of free land bv Government. Contracts 
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■were entered into for 25 years 4 at the end of which 
the railways were to be sold to Government Then in 
1870 the Government decided to undertake the construe 
tion of railways bv direct state agency But this system 
proved a failure and after a few years the old guarantee 
sj stem w as resorted to w ith certain modifications Later on 
a rebate system was introduced under which certain railways 
were con tructed which offered a rebate on gross earning but 
then again the absolute guarant e si stem had to be adopted 
together with a rebate It as onlv in 1900 that the rail 
ways yielded a profit to the state for the first time -\fter 
that during some years the e has been a gam in others a 
loss 

The folio ving table will give an idea of the capital outlay 
on railways and their incomes in rupees 


percentage 


Year 1 T ° outlay' 1 *' Gross earn,n 6 s Net earnings | mg on 


Year 

1 Outlay 

Gross earnings 

Net earnings | 

mg on 
Capital 
Outlay 

1931 12 

8 76 34 3a 000 

97 20 66 000 

28 1 1 55 000 

3 21 

1932 33 

8 77 n oco 

°6 20 56 OCO 

27 SO 94 000 

3 11 

1933-34 

|b 84 41 23 OJO 

99 57 65 0D0 

33 3’ 92 000 

3 40 

1°3I 3d 

j 8 S5 47 32 000 1 P2 SI 07 000 

34 51 66 000 

3 64 


So tc To find out total working expenses we have to deduct 
the net earnings from the gros3 earnings 


Among the chief rails a s in India The Bengal and 
North Western Railwai show* the hi fo hest rate of net 


entered nco eight companies 


* By the end of 1119 contract! had been 
eon tnict ng 1000 males of railway line. 
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earning w inch m 1952 was 9 82 pet cent of the capita 1 
Other railways come far behind For the years 1932, 1933, 
1934 the Madras and Southern Maratha Railway shows 6 02, 

1 }6, J 49 per cent, the South Indian Railway shows j 05, 
5 34, 4 79 the East Indian Railway shows 4 06, 4 09, 4 49 
per cent, while other railways show a still lower percentage, 
for example the Great Indian Pemnsula Railway shows 

2 42, 2 47, 2 70 respectively 

Some of the Indian states have also got Railway system 
There is the Nizam State Railway which was taken under 
state management m 1930 Mysore, certain of the Kathiawar 
states and Rajputana states of Jodhpur and Bikaner and 
Punjab states of Patiala and others as also the Kashmir state 
have got their own railways 

It may be noted that the utility of railways is not to be 
calculated only on the basis of earnings. The railway is a 
great impetus to trade and commerce, secures strategic, 
positions 8 and is a great gain to the people in times of 
famine etc 

The Federal Railway Authority 
According to the new Act of 1935 the subject of railway ad 
ministration bas been completely separated from the other subjects of 
administration The Act now creates a Federal flat In ay Authority 
and the executive authority of the Federation in respect of the regula 
lion, construction, maintenance and operation of railnays shall he 
exercised by this Authority For guidance the Act says that 
the Authority shall act on business principles, having due regard 
“to the interests of agriculture, industry, commerce and the general 

the frontier with the main trunk lines through Boi n and Harman passes 
was undertaken only for military purposes and was extremely expensive 
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public ” In the discharge of their functions the Authority shall be 
guided by such instructions on questions of polity as may be gtien 
to them by the Federal Government 

The Federal Rath ay authority shall be a body consisting of 
seien persons to be appointed by the Got error General These 
persons must be experienced in commerce, industry, agriculture, 
finance, or administration 

For the purposes of finance the Railway Authority shall estab 
hsh a fund which will be known as the Railway Fund 

The Railway Tribunal 

This Act dots not only create a separate executne authority for 
the Railways, but it also creates a separate judicial authority This 
authority ml! be - xerc/sed by a Railway Tribunal which mil consist 
of a President and two other persons The President shall be a 
judge of the Federal Court 

From the decisions of the Tnb mat an appeal shall he to the Federal 
Court on q/estons f law and the decision of the Federal Court 
shall be fin a' 

The Department of Industries and Labour 
We have noticed the separation of this Department from 
that of Commerce effected in Ot recent tears much 

attention has been devoted to lab >ur questions b> the 
Government, particular!} since the appointment of the Indian 
Industrial Commission m 1916 and the participation by 
India in the first International Labour Conference in 1919 
at Washington There is a nominated member in the 
Legislative Assemblv to represent labour 

The activities connected tilth industries and labour are 
manifold and have been divided between the centra! and 
provincial governments The Local Governments deal with 
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factories, welfare of labour and labour disputes The 
Central Government deals with labour legislation, inter pro 
vmcial migration, international labour organisation, copy 
rights, designs etc , posts and telegraphs, regulation of mines, 
meteorology, civil aviation and development of industries 
considered expedient by the Governor General in Council 
in the public interest Public works and irrigation are also 
within the scope of this Department but they are now 
Provincial subjects ® 

The Department oj Education, Health and Hands 

This department was constituted m 1923 by the amalgama 
tion of the Department of Education and Health with that 
of Revenue and Agriculture Now Education has been 
made a provincial transferred subject There are however 
certain exceptions Certain Universities like Delhi, Benares, 
and Aligarh are central subjects, as also are Chiefs’ colleges, 
while education of Europeans is a provincial reserved 
subject There is an educational advisor to this Depart 
ment known as Educational Commissioner Land Revenue 
and Agriculture also are now provincial subjects Public 
health is also under provincial governments These will be 
dealt with under Provincial Administration 


' Public work* or gmally included Railway! also but now they are 
administrated by the Commerce Department under a special form of 
management (See page 1J7 above) 
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P retire* / and Lo al Go enn ents 

For administrative purposes B itish Tndia is di ided into 
provinces, each of w a ch has got a separate ad-mnis rauve 
machinery known ^.s provinci 1 or ixjcal Go\ eminent which 
k more or Lss in m_nv respects modelled o'* the In es of 
th- Cent al Government Es erv Local Gov ernment is re 
quired by th \ct to obev tn“ orders of the Governor 
General m Counc 1 and i tnc-aUv under f us supermcen 
dence, dirccnon and control in ad matt rs r lating to the 
government of its provin e It is 1 o *-equi ed to keep 
him constantly and dihgcndr intor-ned of it proceedings 
and also of all r~ t about vhich either be requires in 
formation or vrhi h in the ooin.on ot th Local Government 
ought to b<“ reported to him 

The Act also provides that th authority ot a Local 
Government vill not be super eded bv th° presence of the 
Governor General in its province 

Pro* in tal din non 

The provinces into vi hich Bnti h India is divided areij 
m number or 16 includin'* \den whose adm m tration is now 
divided between the Impe lal and Indian Gov ermrents 
Of tnese to are Governors pros in s and the n. t are 
provinces administered bj Chi f Com.iussio-’ers Governor’s 
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provinces are i Madras, 2 Bombay, 3 Bengal, 4 The United 
Provinces of Agra & Oudh, 5 The Central Provinces, 6 
Bihar &. Orissa, 7 The Punjab, 8 Assam, 9 Burma (which 
was placed by the Act of 1919 under a Lieutenant Governor, 
but was constituted a Governor s province from 2nd January, 
1923) and 10 North West Fronti“r Province 1 The five 
minor provinces which are governed by Chief Commis 
sioners are 1 Delhi 2 British Baluchistan 3 Coorg, 4 Ajmer 
Merwara and 5 Andaman and Nikobar Islands Since 1928 
Aden has also been made a province under a Chief Com 
missioner 

The New Changes 

The New Government of India Act of 1935 has made some 
important changes tn the proitncial divisions According to tt the 
Governor s pronnces will be 1 Madras 2 Bomba}, 3 Bengal, a The 
United Pronnces ; the Punjab 6 Bihar, 7 the Central provinces and 
Berar, 8 Assam , 9 the North West Frontier Protm'e, 10 Onssa 
and 11 Sind So that Onssa and Sind mil now be separated from 
Bihar & Bombay respectively and made separate pronnces \V itb 
the Central Pronnces wtll also be attached Berar which is under 
the soieretgnty of His Exalted Highness the Ni^am of Hyderabad 
Burma will be separated from India 

Among the minor pronnces the most important hante is the 
separation of Aden from India 

Other kinds of division 

In this connection two other kinds of provincial division 
may also be mentioned, the one is the division into presidencies 

‘The Act of 1919 placed North Uest Frontier Province under a Chief 
Commis; oner But it has now since 1932 been made a Governors pro 
v nee But its Governor is also Agent to the Governor-General and ss 
thus directly under him. 
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and other provinces and the other into Regulation and \on 
Regulation provinces The presidencies are three in number 
J e those of Bengal, Madras and Bombay Th^v are called 
Presidencies because originally they were each governed by 
a President and Council Now however they are governed 
by governors in the same way as other major provinces 
But the distinction is sull maintained in name and some differ 
ences are still to be tound in certain laws affecting the 
presidency towns, but they are not important for adminis 
trative purposes There is also some difference in the 
appointment of the Governors of the Presidencies The Re 
gulation provinces were those of Bengal Madras Bonbat 
and Agra, while the rest including Oudh were Non Regula 
tion provinces The former were gos erned under regula 
tions* passed by the Government, the latter ss ere governed 
according to simple codes which were modified to suit the 
special needs of the particular place This distinction no 
more holds good and the nomenclature too is not in use, 
but in practice some sort of difference is observable, particu 
tady in the fact that the district officer known as the collector 
in the Regulation provinces is called the depurv commissioner 
in the non Regulation provinces 

■Administration of the minor Prources 
As regards the minor provinces the reforms of 1919 
made no change in their administratis e svstem They are 
governed by Chief Commissioners who are \geots to the 
Governor General Thus these pros inces are under the 
chief control of th“ Government of India \s w e has e seen 
above in the chapter on Central Vdmmi t rati on the foreign 

The Government of India was not m thos, das authorised to patj 
Act*. It could only pass whit were known as rebuilt oas 
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and political department of the Government of India exer- 
cises this control 

It may be noticed that the North West Frontier Province is 
under a Governor who is also Agent to the Governor- 
General Delhi is governed by a Chief Commissioner British 
Baluchistan is governed by the Agent to the Governor 
General and Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan After him 
comes in rank the Rev cnue and Judicial Commissioner Then 
there are several political agents Ajmer-Merwara is 
governed by the Agent to the Governor General in Ra/putana 
as Chief Commissioner Coorg is administrated by a Chief 
Commissioner who is the Resident in Mysore There is also 
a Legislative Council which has fifteen elected and five 
nominated members Aden was formerly administrated by 
the Government of Bombay but non since 1928 the responsi- 
bility for administration is apportioned between the Imperial 
Government and the Government of India, the former 
being in charge of the military and political situation and of 
the Aden Protectorate, while the latter is in charge of the 
Settlement of Aden It is administrated by a Chief Com- 
missioner and Resident who is also the Commander m Chief 
The Andaman and Nikobar Islands are administrated by a 
Chief Commissioner 

Administration oj the major pr ounces 

The administration of major provinces is earned on by a 
Governor who is appointed in the case of presidencies by 
His Majesty by warrant under the Royal sign Manual, in 
the case of other provinces by the same authority and in the 
same manner but after consultation with the Governor- 
Genetal 

The subjects of administration have now under the Act 
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been divided into “central” and ‘provincial” as we have 
seen above in the Chapter on Central Administration The 
provincial subjects are again divided into ‘Reserved” and 
“Transferred* , the former are administered bv the Got ernor 
in Council and the letter are administered bj tne Got ernor 
acting with his ministers who ate appointed from among the 
members of the Legislative Council 
The idea behind these lctorirs was firstlv to secure as 
much autonomv tor tn Prov incial Governments as was 
practicable under the ciroimstarces, which means limiting 
the scope of interference b\ t'-e Central Government or b) 
the Secretarj of State Secondly the idea was to introduce 
an important measure ot responsibilitv m the provincial ad 
ministration, which means making tic administration con 
form to the wishes ot the people as expressed b\ a majority 
of the legislature particularly ot the iLcted members 

With respect to the first, that is provincial autonomv, the 
Provincial Government* have oeen given control over 
many svbjects ot administration including the important 
subjects of Land Revenue, Excise and Police etc Formerly 
the financial control ot the Provincial Gov ernments was very 
much limited as nas Owen noted in the last chapter 3 but now 
•his control has been largelv extended For general adminis 
tration it has been laid down that in tne matter ot Reserved 
Subjects the Central Government or the Secretan of State 
should not usually interfere u nen the Local Gov ernment and 
the Legislature are in agreement and in the matter of 
transferred subject* this n <_ renc s >u)d be restricted 
wit u tn the narrowest no stb'c limits 
As regards the second that i« introdacti sn at responsibi 
htv, a ver> lmnortant step has been taken bv transferring 

1 S« page* 1M It »bove 
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certain subjects of administration to substantial popular 
control inasmuch as they are to be administered by the 
Governor acting with his ministers and these ministers are 
elected members of the Legislative Council In the second 
place to give effective representation to the people m the 
legislature it has been provided that a large majority of the 
members must be elected 

The Executive — Diareby 

The executive administration of provinces has been vested 
m two authorities, creating thereby a system of dual ad- 
ministration called Diarchy These two authorities are 
respectively (i) the Governor in Council meaning thereby 
the Governor acting with the assistance of the members of 
his Executive Council and (a) the Governor acting with the 
ministers The former administers the reserved subjects 
and the latter administers the transferred subjects The 
Act has provided for making of rules for the * transfer 
of subjects from among the provincial subjects to the ad 
ministration of the Governor acting with his Ministers, such 
subjects to be called “Transferred” subjects and also for the 
allocation of revenues or moneys for the purpose of such 
administration The rules made under this provision have 
prescribed twenty subjects to be administered as transferred 
subjects The rest of the provincial subjects are consequently 
to be administered as reserved subjects The transferred 
subjects are Local Self Government, Agriculture, Develop- 
ment of Industries, Education (with certain exceptions). 
Public works. Public health and Erase etc The reserved 
subjects are Revenue, Finance, Law and Justice, and Police 
etc. 
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Tb> Execalne Council 

Every Governor has got an Executive Council and the 
number of the members of this Council cannot exceed four 
The actual number 4 for each province is decided by the 
Secretary of State m Council The members are appointed 
by His Majesty by warrant under the Roval Sign Manual and 
at least one of them must be a person who has served the 
Government in India at least for twelve years The Governor 
himself is the president of the Council and he appoints its 
Vice President from among its members 

The relative powers of the Governor and his Executive 
Council are much the same as those of the Governor General 
and his Executive Council The Gov ernor is bound by the 
opinion and decision of the majority of the members present 
at a meeting and in case of equal division he or any other 
person presiding has a second or casting vote But the 
Governor can overrule his Council on his own authority 
and responsibility if he considers such a measure necessary 
for the safety, tranquilhtv or interests of his province or of 
any part thereof 

For the convenience of administration each member of 
the Executive Council is given the charge of certain specified 
subjects or departments of the Reserved Section 

It tray be noted that the Governor in Council is still 
responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament, though 
the ministers are responsible to the Legislature 

4 At prevent Mi J r» and Ben, a! haTe n h 1 Count l of four member* 
»He Bombay the Un ed Province, of Agra and Oudh th Pun ab 35 har 
and On a the Centra! ProTinc*. in lud n„ Berar Assam and Burma hare 
each 1 Coun l of 1*0 members The \ortH V est front er Pro. 1 e has 
got Only Ore Llccutire Counc llor 
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Tie Ministers 

The ministers are appointed by the Governor 5 and they 
hold office during his pleasure Cut they must be appointed 
either from among the elected members of the Legislative 
Council or within sis months of their appointment must 
become such members, otherwise they would cease to hold 
office No member of the Executive Council or any other 
official can be appointed a minister 
The number of ministers varies from province® to 
province The amustezs aduse the Governor, who is guided 
by such advice, unless he sees sufficient cause to disagree 
Ministers are responsible to the Local Legislature and should 
usually be such members of the Legislative Council as 
command a majority of votes in the House 

Council Secretaries 

For the assistance of the members of the Executive Council 
and also of the ministers the Governor can appoint Council 
Secretaries These secretaries hold office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure but they must be non official members of the 
Legislature and a secretary cannot hold office for more than 
six months if he is not such a member 

'It is importin’ to note chat sit the Province of Hfidrai and there 
only the Governor calb upon the leader of the majority party in the 
Legislative Council to select his colleague and form a ministry This »» a 
p .ctic- which secures more effective popular control of the administration 
nd ibo creates greater sense of responsibility than the practice prevai ing 
in other provinces Th s practice obtains in England also 

"Madras Bengal and the Punjab have each got three ministers, while 
Bombay the United Prouncet of Aera and Oudh Bihar and Orissa the 

Cen ral Previn -s including Berar and Assam have each got two The 

North Vs est Fronti e province has got only one minis er 
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The Exec utt\ e under the new Act 

The new Act of 1935 has made mportant changes sn the present 
proun lal administration As in th* case of the Central Got em- 
inent so in the case of the Pro tr ta' Go emment a distinction has 
been dr-sn between bos* ft ~c tiers of the Go error nhtcb h* is 
raj used to exercise tn hs discretion ard his other ft rctions As 
regards the forme- he silt be t nder the general control of tre Gcieri or 
General a-d shall comp'j mtb such parti ular d red tens as be may 
gut from time to It me His May sty may also issue instruments 
of instructions to a Got error Th draft of su h an instrument 
mil be laid b fore Parliament by t L e Secretary of State 

As regards other functions the Goi'rnor mil be aided and ad 
til'd in th tr exercise by a Council of Ministers These minsters 
mil l* chos’n ard summoned by the Got error and shall bold office 
during bis pleasure hut a minister cannot reman in office if for a 
period of six consecutue non hs be is not a member of the Protirctal 
Legislature 

This Ad tberef re abolishes the system of dtar hy mlrodiced 
by the Act of 1919 ard the Go trnor mil non hate no Executne 
Council - *- 

But the Goiemor 1 a to tsed to prestd • 1 n bn discretion at 
meetings of the Co crctl of Minsters 

Ttis Ad has a! 3 xed tb * s Janes of th* Pr uncial G Terrors 
nke b art as follows - 

The Got errors cf U«w B rrbsy, B*ngal a-d lie L riled Pro- 
tin a 3* ill e-b get an a- al s r> / Ri 1 o 000, the G ter r rs 
of t u e Pu-jaa a-d B n ar ml ta b get R/ 1 oc 000 the Go err r 
cf t*e Cer rj Prot r es crd E*rar s ll get Rs -'z oco ard tie 
Goterrors cf Assam, \orth I 1 est Frontr-r Pro met, Ons a a-d 
Sird sell e- b g’t Rr 66, coo 
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Special Responsibilities of the Governor 

Like the Goierror General the Goiernor also has certain special 
responsibilities These are, for instance, 

(a) the pretention of any grate m tract to the peace or tranquillity 
of the proance or of ary part of tt 

(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities, 

(c) with respect to those who are or hate been members of the 
public sen ices and to their dependants, the saf eg larding of their 
legitimate interests and the securing to them of any rights proitded 
or presentd for them by or under the Act, 

(d) the protection of the rights of any Indian State and the rights 
and dignity of its R uler 

In those cases in which any special responsibility ts smoked the 
Goierror is directed to exercise bis mdiudual judgmert as to the 
action to be taken in so far as such responsibility is imohed 

So that all these cases are excluded from the scope of the Council 
of Ministers 

The Secretariate 

Tuolic business in the Provincial Government is transacted 
through the Secretariate which is divided into a number of 
departments, each in charge of a Secretary who is respon 
siblc to a member of the Executive Council or to a minister 
according to his department The number of secretaries is 
also different in different provinces Among the secretaries 
there is one Chief Secretary In various provinces the 
secr-tanes hold charge of various departments, for example, 
in Bombay there is one secretary for each of the following 
departments — (i) Horn" and Ecclesiastical, (2) Political, 
(,) Finance, (4) Revenue (5) Legal, (6) Public works, 
(7) General and Educational In the United Provinces the 
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Revenue Secretary looks after the Revenue, Ecclesiastical and 
Forest departments and also a section of the Public Works 
Department and the education secretary is in charge ot 
the Education, Industries and Excise departments The 
finance secretary is in charge of the Finance Department 
but m Assam there is only one Secretary for finance and 
revenue departments, and <0 on 
Under the Secretaries there are a number of Deputy 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries or Assistant Secretaries and 
members of the subordinate and clerical staff 

Dnisrns and Districts 

For purposes of administration each province is div ided 
into smaller units known as districts It is the district which 
under the present system is the unit of administration The 
executive head of a district is variously known as the District 
Officer, the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner The 
last term is used onh in Non Regulation pro\ rnces He is 
also the District Magistrate 

Betv een the districts and the provinces there are what are 
called dmsions 7 A dn ision contains many districts and is 
placed in charge of a Commissioner 

Divisions vary in number, area and population from 
province to province While the Ijmted Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh have got ten divisions having an average area of 
about ten thousand square miles and an av erage population 
of about j million, m Bombay there are on!) four divisions 
and in Bengal and the Punjab there are five each 

The districts also vary in number and size While the 
United Provinces of Agra 2nd Oudh have got 48 districts 
having an average area of over two thousand square miles 

Mo Madras, losrtrer, iinsioM is oov out. 
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and an average population of a million, Madras has got 

only 22 districts 

Districts are further divided into smaller divisions known 
as Tahsils in the nortnern provinces and Talukas in the 
Southern Tahsil is further divided into parganas The 
ultimate unit both of society and of administration through 
out the whole of India is the village 

The Powers of the Commissioner 

The Commissioners have a general power of supervision 
over the districts in their charge They are immediate 
superiors of the collectors in matters of land and revenue 
Their mam duties are concerned w ith the collection of 
revenue and management of land They ate also courts 
of appeal in revenue and rent cases But apart from that 
they have no judicial powers They exercise some sort of 
control over the Municipalities and District Boards also 
The Commissioner of Sind® alone among the Commissioners 
exercises a wide authority and performs important executive 
functions 

The District Officers, their powers and duties 

The head of the district administration is the District 
OPicer who has got very wide potters As has been said 
above the district is the unit of administration The District 
Officer is responsible for the general administration of his 
district He is responsible to the Local Government But 
within his jurisdiction he is very powerful He has not 
merely to carry out orders or look to the derails of adminis- 
tration, but has to look after the general peace of the district 

* Now Sind will become a Governor s province undee the new Act 
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and has very often to depend upon his own initiative His 
responsibilities are certainly great 

In practice the District Officer is the connecting link bet- 
ween the Government and the people He is generally acces- 
sible to all residents of his district and usuall} fixes time 
to see members of the public who like to see him He is 
in intimate touch with his people and for facility of inter- 
course and with a view to acquire a first hand knowledge 
of their life he makes tours in his district usually m winter 
He is really well informed about the life of his district, 
the grievances of his people and the general condition of the 
place He also intimately knows how the administration is 
carried on ta actual practice and how the people like or dislike 
it He is the best official to inform the Government of the 
conditions of the people at large and their views and 
opinions and he has to subnut an annual report of the 
general administration and condition of his district, giving 
hu opinion about the general state of affairs and making 
necessary suggestions 

Apart from his general duties and responsibilities the 
District Officer has in particular twofold duties As observed 
above he is both the Collector and District Magistrate * 
As Collector he is m charge of the collection of res enue both 

*It is important to note that this combination of executive and 
magisterial functions in one pa-tieuiir person has roused much cr deism 
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from land and other sources. He maintains records and 
registers of land and revenue and of rights in land. He 
also heats rent and revenue cases, particularly appeals, and 
in this matter his decisions are subject to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner and in certain cases to that 
of the District Judge 

As a magistrate he has to discharge magisterial duties, 
having criminal jurisdiction except in certain cases which 
are triable only by a court of sessions Ordinarily the 
District Magistrate’s Court is an appellate court from the 
decisions of and and 3rd class magistrates. His immediate 
superior m this respect is the District Judge 

Besides these powers and duties, the District Officer is also 
the bead of the Court of Wards and is in charge of Govern- 
ment estates which he usually manages through a special 
manager 

As the officer in charge of the general administration he has 
to look after the administration of the various departments 
not directly under his charge and important matters connected 
with any department arc brought to his notice As a matter 
of fact he supervises all work done in his district The 
departments of police. Jails and prisons, public health and 
sanitation, medical relief, education etc. all come under his 
purview The heads of all these departments usually reside 
at the headquarters where the District Officer resides, and 
though they are directly subordinate to officers of their 
respective departments, the District Officer has general 
supervision over their work. 

It may still be remembered that these are but the important 
powers and duties of the District Officer which by no means 
constitute an exhaustive list All the work which the 
Central or the Local Government has to get done in a district 
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is done by or through the District Officer, e g election, 
census, survey, famine relief^ etc etc 

Subordinate Dis*nct Officials 

Below the Collector are Assistant Collectors and Deputy 
Collectors They are also magistrates As courts they 
try revenue and criminal cases and have got ordinarily 
original jurisdiction Most of them are also the executive 
heads of the sub-dmsions of a District In the northern 
provinces they usually hold charge each of one tahsil and in 
southern provinces of three or four talukas Belov th-m 
in rank are the tahsildars in northern provinces, each in 
charge of a tahsil and Mamlatdars in southern provinces 
each in charge of a taluha These officers are also sub- 
ordinate magistrates and exerase some criminal jurisdiction 
in minor cases A tahsil is again sub-divided into parganas, 
but these are important only for settlement of revenue and 
have no separate officers for them The tah'ildar has under 
him naib- tahsildars and Qanungos At the bottom come the 
village officials In the northern provinces they are the mukhia, 
the patwari and the chaukidar, v hile in the southern they are 
the pa tel, the talati or kulkarni and the vatchman The 
mukhia or the headman corresponds to the patel His powers 
are different in different provinces While in some places he 
only informs the authorities about offences etc , in others he 
collects the revenue and in some he has also to maintain 
peace and order The talaa or Kulkarm corresponds to the 
patuari His duties include the keeping of village records 
of land, revenue and rent For administrative purposes 
he is an important official and has to do miscellaneous 
work of clerkship, writing statistics or reports as required 
by higher authorities The watchman or chaukidar has 
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police duties and keeps watch over the area in his charge. 
He informs the higher police authorities of crimes, offences 
and suspicious characters and also keeps records of births 
and deaths. 

The Proviti'ia! legislature 

Originally the provinces i e the three presidencies of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras could legislate for themselves 
individually, the Governor in Council of each having the 
power to make rules and regulations But in 1833 the 
Provinces of Bombay and Madras, were deprived of this 
power, the whole power being vested in the Governor- 
General 10 in Council and later on in the Governor-General in 
Council with some additional members representing the pro- 
vinces 11 This system however was found unworkable and 
the Councils’ Act of 1861 introduced important changes 
It gave back to the provinces of Bombay and Madras 
their legislative authority, created a separate legislature 
for the province of Bengal and made provision for 
separate legislature for other provinces 18 At the same 
time the provincial councils were enlarged by the addition 
of certain nominated non official members But the scope 
of these councils was much restricted Apart from their 
being subject to the general supervision of the Central 
Government, it was provided that without the consent of 
the Governor General they could not make or consider any 
law affecting certain specified subjects, uhich were the public 

10 In IS 1 1 the Governor Genet*! be ame known as Governor Genent 
of India 

u That is of Bombay and Madras and the then recently constituted 
prosinc- of Agra 

13 In the United Provinces the legislative Council was established in 
1S!S, in the Punjab in 1897 and so on. 
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debt or finances of the Central Government, maintenance 
and discipline of army and nary. Penal Code, Currency, 
Post and Telegraph Then again any bill passed by them 
coaid become law only when it received the assent of the 
Governor-General Moreover, without the previous sub- 
mission to and approval of the Central Government the 
Provincial Governments cou'd not introduce any bill before 
the Council The \ct ot 1892 made further important 
changes In the first place it increased the number of addi 
tional members fixing a maximum of 20 for Madras and 
Bombay and of ij for other prounces, at the same time 
providing that in Madras and Bomb2\ at least one half and in 
other provinces at least one-third ot the additional members 
must be non o'ficials In the second place it provided for 
the representation of certain interests Though it retained 
the system of nomination it was intended to give a re 
presentame character to the members and to secure a fair 
representation ot the different classes of the community. 
Thus certain members w ere nominated on the recommenda- 
tion of the Municipal Boards, the District Boards, the 
Universities, the landholders, the merchants etc The Act 
of 1909 provided that the o'ficial majont) in all the provinces 
could be dispensed w ith This \ct made provision for 
election side b\ side with nomination and introduced for 
the first time the principle ot communal representation, 
empowering Mohammadans to return their own separate 
representatives The \ct also granted certain restricted 
powers of ashing questions and moving resolutions 
Thus we find that the powers of the Pros incial Councils 
were very much limited before the Act of 1919 *as passed. 
First of all there w as an important restriction as regards the 
subjects falling within their scope Secondly, every bill 
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introduced by the Provincial Government had previously 
to be submitted and approved of by the Central Govern- 
ment Thirdly, when a bill was passed by the Council it 
had to receive the assent not only of the head of the ad- 
ministration (e g the Governor) but also of the Governor- 
General and of the Secretary of State Fourthly, as regards 
other powers, like control over the executive, right to ask 
questions or move resolutions, the Provincial Councils had 
very little authority 

The Act of 1919 introduced very important changes On 
the one hand it provided for the relaxation of control by 
the Government of India, on the other it increased the 
powers of the council securing some sort of limited 
control by the people over the administration Again it 
increased the electorate and also the members, particularly the 
elected members At the same time the system of direct 
election 13 was adopted It also extended the principle of 
communal representation and the representation of various 
interests 

Til Ltffslatne Council 

Every Governor’s Province has got a Legislative Council, 
consisting of the members of the Executive Council of the 
province and of nominated and elected members The Act 
prescribed the number of these members but provided that 
this number could be increased for any Council 

The following table gives the prescribed and the present 
number of members for each province 

a See pag t J J note above 
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Province 

Prescribed 

number 

Present 

number 

1 

Bengal 



2 

Madras 

1 1 8 


{ 

United Pcoi mces 

irS 


4 

Bombay 

m 



Bihar &. Orissa 

98 


6 

Punjab 

83 



Central Provinces 


68 

s 

Assam 

53 

53 


So that the number has increased in all the provinces except 
in Bombay and Assam where it is the same and in Central 
Provinces where it is reduced Burma which was made a 
governor s province after the Act 11 has now J 01 members 
in its Council The North West Frontier Province w hich 
also is now a governors province has 40 members in its 
Council 

The Governor cannot be a member of the council but he 
can address it and for that purpose can require the atten 
dance of its members For adequate representation of the 
people sad also as a step ton ards introducing responsibility 
in the provincial administration the Act laid down that at 
least seventy per cent ot the members of each council must 
be elected and not more than twenty per cent could be 
officials 

Duration, Sessions and P resident >bt * of the Council 

The duration of a Governor s Legislative Council is 3 
years 15 from its first meeting But the Gov ernor has the 

“See pas* 204 above 

•"Compare ihe dura on of the Lej »’at ve As er-bljr *hi h u also 
three ) jrs and of the Counc I of State » fi H is £ve yeart 
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right to dissolve it sooner or extend it for a maximum period 
of i year The Governor appoints the place and time of 
holding the sessions and has the power of proroguing the 
Council 

Questions at a meeting are determined by a majority of 
votes of the members present But the person presiding 
has not got the ordinary vote and can only exercise a casting 
vote m case of an equality of votes 

Every Governor’s Council has a President and a Deputy 
President, who are paid The first president was appointed 
by the Governor but subsequent presidents and all deputy 
presidents arc elected by the Council from among its members 
and approx ed by the Governor An appointed president 
could be removed by order of the Governor but elected 
presidents as well as deputy presidents can be removed from 
office by a vote of the Council with the concurrence of 
the Governor They also cease to hold office when they 
cease to be members of the Council 

P oners of tie Governor's Legislative Council 

The powers of the Legislative Council may be classed 
under three heads The first and the chief is the legislative 
power for w hich a legislature primarily exists The second 
is the power over the finances and the third is the general 
control and supervision over the executive 

Legislative power 

As regards the first, that is, the powers of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils to legislate, the Act empowered the 
Councils to “make laws for the peace and good govern- 
ment” of the respective provinces subject to certain restric- 
tions At the same time it also empowered them to repeal 
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or alter, as to their respective provinces, any law made before 
or after the Act by any authority in British India other than 
the local legislature concerned 

The restrictions imposed on the provincial legislature in 
matter of legislation are important, chief among them being 
the following — 

(1) A provincial legislature cannot make any law affect 
ing any Act of Parliament (2) Ii cannot without the p-evious 
sanction of the Governor General alter or repeal cetain 
specified provisions ot law (f) If cannot without the 
previous sanction of the Go enor General irahe or 
consider any law ( a ) regulating a central subject or a pro 
vincial subject declared to be subject to legislation bv the 
Indian Legislature, (£) affecting the foreign relations of the 
Government including relations v. ith Indian states, ( r ) affect 
ing the discipline or maintenance of his Majesty s military, 
naval or air forces, (d) imposing or authorizing imposition 
of a new tax except \i hen a tax mat be exempted from this 
provision, and (r) affecting the public debt ot IntLa, customs, 
or any other tax or d-iU imposed br the Governor General 
in Council for the general purposes ot the Go\ eminent of 
India 

Prvrd*re for maktrg l&s 

Tint of all perruss on is granted to mt-oduce a Bill which 
is then introduced beto'e the Council When the Council 
final]) 1 * pas'es it, it is submitted to the head ot the Province 
(the Goiernor or the Chiet Commissioner as the case mav 
be) for his assent It h- does not gi\ e his as'ent to tne Bill 
the matt-r ends there «nd the Bill cannot become an Act 
I f he does not refuse his assent, an) of three courses may be 

"ABU b» thre* ft d n-s before it « rt 4 afdeJ »' Cni'lf r» *<1 
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adopted Firstly, he can return the Bill to the Council for 
reconsideration Secondly, in certain cases he can and in 
certain he must reserve the bill for the consideration of the 
Governor General Thirdly, he can give his assent to it 
In the second case if the GovernoJ General gives bis assent 
within six months the Bill becomes law, but if he does not 
do so it ends there and is of no effect In the thud case, 
that is, when the head of the Province gives his assent to it it 
becomes an Act and he must send forthwith an authenticated 
copy of it to the Governor General The Governor General 
on his part may either (/) refuse his assent giving reasons for 
that, in which case the Act has no validity, or («) reserve the 
Act for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure thtfteon, in 
which case it can become valid only when His Majesty 
in Council has signified his assent and that has been notified 
by the Governor General, or («;) give his assent in which 
case it becomes law after signification of that assenf aQ d its 
publication In this case however the Governor GenerA 
must send to the Secretary of State an authentic copv of 
the Act and His Majesty in Council may signify his disallow- 
ance of the Act in which case the Act will become void 

Thus we find that apart from the restrictions mentioned 
above the provincial councils are subject to great control by 
the head of the Province, the Governor General 2nd His 
Majesty in Council Apart from the previous sanction of 
the Governor General for legislation concerning many 
important subjects noted above, no Act of the local legisla- 
ture can have validity unless he gives his subsequent assent 
also 

Special poaers of the Go error with regard to leg station 
Like the Governor General at the centre the G°' erilot 
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also in his province ejnoys certain special powers with regard 
to legislation In the first place, he has under cer tain ct r 
cumstances the power to make an Act on his own respon 
sibihty But this power extends only to the reserved subjects 
and not to the transterred ones In case a Governor’s 
Legislative Council has refused leave to introduce or has 
filled to pass a Bill in a form recommended by the Governor 
if he certifies that “the passage of the Bill is essential for the 
discharge of his responsibilitv , the Bill will become an Act 
of the local Legislature on his signature Such Acts are 
expressed to be made by the Gov ernor An authentic copy 
of every such Act must be sent to the Governor General 
Who reserves it for the signification of His Majesty s pleasure 
thereon and it will have the force of law after the sigmfica 
tion of the assent of His Majesty in Council and notification 
thereof But the Gov ernor General has the right m cases 
Qf emergency to signify his own assent to the Act instead 
of reserving it and thereupon it will have the force of law, 
subject however to disallowance by Hi s Majesty in Council 

Acts made under the exerase of this special power must be 
laid before each House of Parliament 

In the second place, n a Bill has alreadv been intro 
duced or is proposed to be introduced or an amendment to 
a Bill is moved or is proposed to be moved the Governor 
has the power to stop all proceedings or all further pro- 
ceedings with regard to that Bill, any clause or amendment, 
if he certifies that the Bill or clause or amendment affeas 
the safety or tranquillity ot his province or anv part of 
it or of another province 

It may be noted that a Governor has not the power to 
issue ordinances But in case of regulations made by the 
Governor General the draft is submitted by the Local Govern- 
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Control over Finance 

As regards control over finance the local legislature* 
enjoy certain powers under the Act but they ate of a limited 
nature and the Governor is still the chief controlling 
authority Every year the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province, that is, the provincial budget is laid 
before the Council in the form of a statement, and the pro 
posals of the provincial Goteromcnt for the appropriation 
of revenues and other moneys are submitted to the vote of 
the Council in the form of demands for grants as it is done 
in the case of the Legislative Assemblj at the centre It is 
within the power of the Council to assent to or refuse such 
a demand or reduce its amount 

But the exercise of this power has many important res 
motions attached to it particularly with regard to the 
reserved subjects 

In the first place, no member of a council can introduce 
without the previous sanction of the head of the province 
any measure affecting the public revenues of that province 
or imposing any charge on them In the second place, no 
proposal for appropriation of retenues or other moneys 
for any purpose can be made except on the recommendation 
of the Governor In the third place, proposals relating to 
certain specified heads of expenditure are not required to be 
submitted to the Council These heads include provincial 
contributions to the Central Government (which hate now 
however been completely remitted), interest and sinking 
fund charges on loans, expenditure whose amount is pres 
cribed by or under any law, salaries, pensions, allowances, 

1 See page 16? above 
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gratuities etc of almost all the higher officials 

Apart from these restrictions there is the pros ision that 
even in case a demand is put to the vote and the Council 
refuses it or reduces its amount, the Governor has the pow er 
to ignore the refusal or reduction if he certifies that the 
expenditure is “essential to the discharge of his respon 
sibility ” But this provision applies only to the reserved 
subjects and not to the transferred ones 

Over and above all this the Governor has the power in 
cases of emergency to authorise am expenditure which he 
considers “neo_ssar\ for the satcev or tranquillity of the 
pros ince, or for carrying on of am department ” 

General P oners oj the Courn l 

The power of control or supervision of the executive is still 
possessed in a \ er\ little degree b\ the legislature As 
regards tne reserved subjects the Government is not at 
all responsible to the legislature and mav conform to its 
wishes onlv if it chooses to do so But when the Council 
and the Government are in agreement the higher authorities 
seldom intervene \s regards the transferred subjects, how 
ever, the ministers are responsible to the legislature and 
cannot retain office tor longer than siv months it they arc 
not elected members ot the Council But even here the 
financial control being largeh in the hands of the Evecutiv e, 
the Council can exercise onlv a limited control Here if 
the Council and the Government agree, the higher authon 
ties’ intervention is restricted wiuxin the narrowest possible 
limits As a matter ot tact the parliamentary practice of 
taking the leader of the majontv party in the Council at the 
head of the ministry and allowing him to choose his col- 
leagues does not obtain anywhere except in Madras In this 
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respect and practically in all matters connected with res 
ponsible administration much depends upon the conventions 
established during the course of time, as is so clearly the 
case with the English constitution, in which conventions 
play a very important part 18 

An important class of powers enjoyed by the councils is 
concerned with the asking of questions and moving resolu 
tions By this means members can criticize the admimstra 
tion and require under certain circumstances an explanation 
of government measures An important provision as regards 
the general rights of members is their freedom of speech 
Subject to the rule and standing orders they are free to 
express their opinion and cast their vote 

Provincial Legislature under the New Act 

According to the New Act of 193 1 tbe province 1 of Madras, Bom 
bay, Bengal, the United frounces , Bihar and Assam mil each bate a 
bicameral legislature 1 e they will have two chambers of tbe legislature 
to be known respectively as tbe legislatne Council and the legislative 
Assembly In other provinces there will be only one chamber knonn 
as the Legislative Assembly A Legislative Council shall be a 
permanent body but as near as may be one third of its members 
shall retire in every third year A legislative Assembly shall 
continue for five years unless dissolved sooner Tbe Assembly shall 
choose from among its members a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker In 
the ease of tbe legislative Council they will be called President 
and Deputy President The members of the Chambers shall be 
entitled to such salaries and allowances as may be determined from 
time to time by Act of the Provincial legislature The subjects 
regarding which provincial legislatures may legislate have been given 


See page 114 above 
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in a schedule upper ded to the Act stub has been referred to ah'** 
in the chapter on Central Gmemirert ( See p s-’t a 1 ' e) 

Legislative Procfdlre. 

Except Btth respect to fnarctal hills for nhcb special proceiire 
ts laid d -an imposing imp rtart restrictions on the legislature, a 
Bt’l tray ongtrate in either Cbamver of a Legislature nhicb ts 
bicameral but it mil r t be deemed to bate been passed unless 
agreed to by both Chambers 

After tts passage through t y - J e a ature a Bill ts presented to 
the Gen error a bo (a) may refuse h s a sent to it ir a bub case the 
Bill end there or (b) may gne bis as ert in His Majesty s r-sr* 
in a hub case it becomes an Act or (c) ma risen e it for the consider 
at ion of the Got err r General in s hub case the Go: error General may 
either gte h s assent or refuse tr cr risen e 1 for tie sign feat ion of 
His Majesty s phasi re thereon in a hicb case it cannot become an 
Act unless and mill nitbm taehe n rtks of the presentation to the 
Got error he pw cy r tipes that His Ma esty has assert d to it 
or direct the C 01 err r 0 return it to the Chamber or Chambers as 
the care may be for rec nstd ration or (d) return it to the Chamber 
or Chambers for re ers deration m 3 hub cast the Chamber or 
Chambers as the cast may le shall rec nsid r it In tie case of Bills 
asserted to Ly the G01 err r or be G err r General His Majesty 
may dualloa any ji b Act ( as the P 1 mil r 3 be c-’ed) 
msbin taehe months jrem the da e oj the a sent 

Legislate e powers of the Go\ ernor 

The rea Act confers en tb' Go error certain xcry important 
legs slatt t pi- ers rot so far er Ojid by him These poa ers are my 
much st~-iLr So the like pea ers of th‘ Govern r Gerer-l subject 
to certain cc”trol by the Go error Ger rol L\oa ike Got err r also 
can pass Acts , s ben r cess-ry for eLscbargrg bis functions, to be 
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called Governor's Acts but only with the concurrence of the Goiemor- 
General He can also promulgate ordinances which (a) so far as 
the functions to be exercised in his discretion are concerned can bare 
effect for a maximum period of six months, but such ordinances 
can be passed only with the concurrence of the Governor General, and 
(b) so far as other functions are concerned can be passed only when 
the legislature is not in session and shall cease to operate at the 
expiration of six weeks from the reassembly of the Legislature 
or earlier if a resolution disapproimg it is passed by the Legislative 
Assembly and agreed to by the Lege slain e Course!, if any 

Constitution of the Chambers 
The following tables show the seats of the tno Chambers respec 
ttvely and also indicate the distribution of these seats 
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Legislatne Council 


i 234567 8 





mm 

max 




nin 'max 

I 

BencaJ 

6 } 

65 

10 

>7 

3 27 

6 8 

2 

United 

Pros in-'es 

5« 

60 

34 

>7 

. 

6 8 

J 

Madras 

54 

56 

35 

7 

1 3 

8 to 

4 

Bombay 

2 9 

3° 


5 

■ 

3 4 

> 

Bihar 

29 

° 

9 

4 

, 

? 4 

6 

Assam 

21 

22 

10 

6 

2 

3 4 


Note The last too eoltmrs are specia'ly rotn criky In all 
the prour ts fie Coimror mil fit a rumber of se-ts by bis evn 
rummies In Bengal erd Pilar the members of tie Legislafne 
Assembly 9 ill elect a nsiderable number of members 
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Franchise and Qualifications of Members and Electors 

The question of franchise and qualifications of members 
and electors has been deal with earlier in connection with 
central legislature The noteworthy points particularly for 
provincial councils are the following — 

i The size of the electorate has been increased Still 
only a very small percentage of the Indian population is 
entitled to vote, the total number of voters made in accord 
ance with the first franchise rules was only about fifty lakhs 
of the adult male population This mil be tery much increased 
now in urine of the provisions of the new Act of 193 s As re 
garas woman franchise local Legislative Councils have the 
power to place women on the electoral roll The Madras 
Legislative Council was the first in British India 19 to grant 
franchise to its women Later on Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa also enfranchised then women It may be 
noted that the United Provinces Legislative Council m 192} 
recorded a unanimous vote in favour of woman suffrage, 
which was a w orld suffrage record Women have also been 
allowed to take their seats as members in the Councils The 
first woman member was Dr (Mrs ) Muthu Lakshmi Reddi 20 
of the Madras Legislative Council Madras took the lead in 
1926 followed by Bombay and the Punjab The Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces have also each a 
nominated woman member of their respective Council 
Though women have been granted the franchise the total 


The first in Jn< 
gnnted franch se to 11 
"She wis nonun; 

elected the Deputy Pr 


is the Legislative Counc 1 of Tnvincor* wh ch 
m n in 1920 

i member in 1927 and was honoured by being 
it of the Council by a unanimous vote 
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number of women voters is Jess than e\ en ten lakhs 

This mil homier be ter) much increased tn new of the 
new Art 

There are special arrangements made for the polling of 
the votes of women having regard to tne parda system and 
shjness of the Indian women 

2 Constituencies has e been so formed as to give sepa- 
rate representation to various elem-nts of the population, 
for example, to different communities, to different local 
bodies and to special mterests Ordmanlv the constituencies 
are territorial 1 e the residents of a particular area possessing 
the prescribed qualifications are voters for the election of 
a particular memb-r or members In case of rural areas 
the constituencies coincide with the end districts and for 
urban areas a g-oup of adjacent municipal towns form a 
comticuencv Sometimes a large town is a constituency 
itself and sometimes a larger town contains a number of 
constituencies for example Calcutta has eight constituencies 
Now bon tier the r umber of the constituencies has been lastly 
increased and then areas reduced m new of the new Act There are 
also certain non territorial constituencies formed to give 
representation to special interests c g Commerce Lnn ersity. 
Mining etc 

J Qualifications both for voters and members vary in 
detail m different provinces but generall) they are based 
on propertj or education 1 e a person w ho possesses pro- 
pert} of a particular value, w hich is measured b} the amount 
of retenue or income taxor municipal taxes that he pays, 
or again a person w ho is a graduate of seven years standing 
has a right of vote Retired officers and members of the 
regular army have also a right of \ ot* In territorial cons 
tituencics residence u ithin the limit'd area of the const! 
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tuency is a necessary qualification for a voter but cot for a 
member who should however have residence anywhere in 
the province* 1 Officials cannot be elected as members 
A person cannot be a member of more than one legislature 
A voter must not be under 21 and a candidate must not be 
under 25 years of age Unsoundness of mind and certain 
crimes are disqualification for both Again both must 
ordinarily be British subjects One voter cannot vote in 
more than one general constituency ** An undischarged 
insolvent cannot be a member 

The New Act has uidened the electorate It hat reduced tie 
minimum required as voter s qualifications both as regards property 
qualifications as nell as educational qualifications Apart from 
this it has completely abolished the sex disqualification and has 
given to the nomen full rights of toting ard also of being represented 
tn the lanous legis/atne bodies More than that it has resened 
certain stats for them in most of su h bodits 

4 A system of direct election has been adopted, 1 e 
members are elected not by persons elected m their 
turn by others, but by primary electors themselves Pre 
viously people elected members for the local bodies and they 
in their turn elected members for the Councils, such a system 
of election is known as indirect 

Legislative Counci Is of Tie itenant Goiemors and Chief Commit 

At present there is no province under a Lieutenant Gover 

"Ctftiiii province* « Bombay the Central Province!, and the 
Punjab however require the re* denciat qual Hcation for the r cand date! 

“Sec above page 162 However a voter vo ing in one general 

tpccial intereiti e.g, Commerce University etc 
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nor However, when the Act of 1919 was passed Burma 
was tinder a Lieutenant Governor and a new Lieutenant 
Governorship could be constituted under the Act Put 
under the New Act of 1935 there is no pronston for Lieutenant 
Goierrorshtp According to the provisions of the Act of 1919 
Provinces unaer Lieutenant Governors and Chief Commas 
sioners also ha\ e Legislate e Councils consisting of nominated 
and elected members and of the members of the Executive 
Councils where there is any It has been provided that one 
third of the nominated and elected members must be non 
officials Members of the Legislate e Council of a lieutenant 
Governor cannot exceed one hundred These Councils have 
little or no power over the finances of their province Only 
under certain conditions can the} even discuss the 
annual financial statement of the local Government They 
have not the right to vote supplies The right of members 
to ask questions is also very much restricted As regards 
legislation their powers and restrictions are the same as 
those of the Legislative Councils of the Governor’s 
provinces The Lieutenant Governor or the Chief Commis 
sioner is the President of his Legislative Council, while as 
we have seen above the Governors are not Again a Lieutc 
nant Governor who has no Executive Council or a Chief 
Commissioner appoin s the Depute President of his Council 
Acord/ng to the \en Act of 1035 there is ro premise urder a 
Lieutenant Got error For prources und'r a Chef Comr-ts sioner 
there is ro proimon for a Legislature except for Coorg n here the 
present arrangements mil contm tt until other proimon ts mac' by 
Ilis Majesty in Council For other prouncts the Goierror General 
may in his discretion make Regulations for the peace ard good 
government of the territories They mil bate the effect of an 
Act jf the Federal Legislature and can be disalloaed by Hu 
Mate sty 
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The Judiciary 

Administration of justice including maintenance of law 
and order is one of the primary functions of the state and is 
one of the mam objects justifying the existence of a Govern- 
ment In India particularly it has been regarded as the 
chief duty of the King and from times immemorial Lings 
have taken special troubles to do justice even at a great 
inconvenience or loss to themselves Even so late as the 
Mughals we find that the Emperors de\ oted special days and 
special times to do justice “Asa matter of fact it is upon this 
aspect of administration that the stability of a Government 
largely depends and one of the most important causes of 
the stability of the British Government in India is the 
popular belief in its impartial and efficient administration of 
justice 

In dealing with this subject we have to consider manv 
aspects Without going into details or involving ourselves 
into the technicalities of law and jurisprudence we have to 
understand firstly the nature of justice administered and the 
broad principles underlying its administration, secondly the 
law applied, thirdly the mode of judicial administration, and 
lastly the machinery which administers justice 

Nature of juitice administered 

Justice is administered in accordance with law, that is, 
there is a definite body of law according to which justice is 
done and nobody can act arbitrarily in his exercise of powers 
as regards administration of justice Ail courts and officers 
are bound by the law and they cannot go astray an inch 

“PiWieuUrly Jihjngir Jld Shihjlhin. 
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To understand it cleadv we can put it in a negative form 
showing what is not the nature of justice administered by 
the courts Justice is not administered according to (/) the 
personal likes or dislikes or w hims of a particular otFcer or 
oncers, («) the rules and principles laid down in the scrip- 
tures, 24 («/) the moral or ethical code of a particular class ot 
people and so on 

This is one broad principle underlnng the administration 
of justice There are certain other principles u kich are very 
important and roust be grasped before i.e can understand 
the general system \s regards cn ll ,usnce it is mainly an 
affair between the parties and is administered on the basis 
of securing and preserving nghts and con interference with 
lawful possession, so that people mar lecl that tree arc secure 
in their nghts and possessions and can «atelv and trcclv 
enjoy their income and property In the nest place they 
are free to adapt their lives according to their \ tew s, unless 
they interfere witn the nghts of others or act unlawfully 
There is lull religious toleration and no one is iro'esred 
on account ot his religious belieis or practices Then again 
the Government can al<o be liable lor r tongs done to 
private persons Gosemrrent sues or is sued in the name 
of the Secretary ot State \oa, barer, tuc rcirg to tl* pro- 
i mors of tie \ea Ac' of 19,1 tre Fenera 1 r-j) sa * or b' taed 
bj the ra*ie of th Feoera 1 r of Irma era a Prot re -< G* er*r-*rt 
by the rsr-e of tie P rot rue \s regards criminal lustsce it may 
be noted that offences ate regarded as offences against the 
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Crown and the Government itself is a party in such cases and 
sees that the offender is properly punished All are equal 
before the eye of the law which recognises no position 
or rank in bringing the offender to take his trial There is 
some distinction maintained in matters of procedure 15 but as 
far as the substantial criminal law is concerned no such 
distinction is made 

Then there is the important question of punishment What 
after all is or should be the aim of punishment 5 There are 
various theories with regard to that Writers on jurisprudence 
like Salmond and Gray and on politics like Bosanquet and 
others have dealt with the subject at length but here we may 
instead of going into their theories look at the practical 
aspect and see how punishment is actually awarded by the 
existing courts Three or four points may be noted in 
this connection Punishments are not in any sense vindic 
tivc, that is, meted out in a sptrit of revenge This would 
have been the case if the wronged party were allowed to 
inflict the same wrong on the wrong doer However, in 
certain cases compensation is awarded to the wronged patty 
by sentencing the culprit to a fine and paying a part of it 
to the wronged party As a matter of fact the Govern 
ment itself sees that offences are punished irrespective of 
the v. ishes or efforts of the wronged party and in most cases 
parties cannot compromise even if they choose to do so 
Punishments serve as a warmng to others to refrain from 
doing criminal acts In this respect they are deterrent or pre 
venctve, tending ro prevent similar offences being committed 
They are also preventive in the sense that confinement of 
criminals in a prison physically prevents them from repeating 

* For dimple Europcim ire tried m accordance with a alightly 

d decent procedure. 
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offences Again they are intended to give a lesson, making 
the cuipnt once punished afraid of committing offences 
again But in practice this aspect of the question has not 
shown much success and offenders have often become 
hardened after serving out their sentence Another aspect is 
that of reform Punishments are also a means of enabling 
the offenders to live a better hie For this purpose prisoners 
are taught some trade and young offenders are placed in 
reformatory schools* 6 

The Lav applied 

The law which the courts applv m the administration of 
justice is derived from vanous sources In certain matters, 
for example, marriage, succession* 1 , divorce, adoption, legiti- 
macy etc the law of the parties as denved from their religious 
scriptures or ethical codes or even custom is applied In 
other matters the Legislature has made enactments For 
criminal law there are complete codes enacted by the legis- 
lature Where the Indian law is silent the pracuce of 
English law is follow ed It may be noted that the Legisla 
ture is gradually encroaching on the personal law and it has 
passed several Acts radical!) modifv ing the prevailing law, 
e g the Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850, the Chris 
tians* Marriage Act of 187a, the Hindu Widow’s Re 
marriage Act of 1856, the Hindu Inheritance (\mendment) 
Act of 1929 etc etc 

In this connection it must be remembered that while the 
legislature passes laws the courts interpret and applv them 
In this capacity the courts also make law and while the law 

"Se- page 212 mfr . 

r There ire ceniin exception' to th s eg to eision to ijcct-pincy 
mil even other renin its m the Atn Pronin t o r pjiicd by i scpinte 
Agri Tenincy Act irrespective of the personal li* ot the pirnei. 

16 
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made by the legislature is known as the statute law, that 
made by the judicial tribunals is known as the case law 
As a rule decisions of the Privy Council are binding on all 
the High Courts and the decisions of a particular High Court 
are binding on all the courts subordinate to it For the 
putpose of publishing the case law various law reports 
are issued the chief of them in India being the Indian Law 
Reports published under the authority of the Governor 
General in Council 

Mode of Administering Justice 

Justice is administered in the following way Cases are 
started m the courts of lowest jurisdiction competent to tty 
them Provision is made for appeals from their decisions 
and in certain cases appeals can be filed from appellate 
decisions also in still higher courts Apart from the provi 
sion of appeals the High Courts have the power to call for 
the records of any court subordinate to them revise its 
decision and pass such order as they think proper Sub 
ordinate courts can also make a reference to their High 
Court for its opinion on certain points 

The courts pass such orders and decrees as they think 
proper according to law and it is the function of the execu 
UvC to carry them out In civil cases the decrees can be 
executed through courts and in criminal cases punishments 
are inflicted usually in jads and in cases of fine it is realised 
through the court and the police 
In the conduct of cases parties may engage counsel to 
represent their cases For criminal cases as the Government 
itself is a party, it maintains a staff of officials for the purpose 
The Presidency High Courts have each an Advocate- General 
the High Courts have each a Government Advocate Thej 
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have also got Assistants In the lover courts also there is 
’a government pleader, helped in the conduct ot cases by 
prosecuting Inspectors The Government has a Legal 
Remembrancer for each province and his assistants 
In criminal cases serious offences are tried with the 
help of jury whose opinion is ordinarilv binding upon the 
courts or of assessors uhose opinion is not so binding. 

As regards European subjects the law ruth respect to cnil 
cases makes no difference between them and Indian subjects. 
As regards criminal cases also there is no difference so far os 
the substantive lav is concerned but in matter of procedure 
there is still some difference though it is less than it lormerly 
was Ordinarily an Indian Magistrate or Judge is dis 
qualified for try ing a European but if he happens to be a 
District Magistrate or a Sessions Judge he has jurisdiction 
to try European subjects But e\ en then the accused has 
the right to require to be tried by a jury at least half of 
whose members must be Europeans or Americans Second 
and third class magistrates can try very minor cases of 
Europeans 

Punishments are of various kinds The highest penalty 
is death called the Capital punishment Then there is trans- 
portation either for hte or for a number of years Next to 
this is imprisonment for vanous terms w hich may be either 
rigorous or simple and in certain cases may be solitary 
confinement Then comes fine \\ hich mav be inflicted alone 
or with a sentence of imprisonment Flogging is also per- 
mitted in certain circumstances Lastly there is warning 
which may suffice in certain cases for certain people particu- 
larh first offenders of young age For juvenile offenders as 
ve have seen there are reformatory schools 
It is a noteworthy feature of the present administration of 
justice that the Government itself, under certain circumstan- 
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ces, helps a patty to prosecute its case id cases of extreme 
povertv In civil matters poor people can bring a suit or file 
an appeal without paying the necessary court fee Such suits 
or appeals are known as pauper suits or pauper appeals In 
criminal cases the Government engages counsel by paying fee 
for the accused when the accused charged with murder etc. 
is unab e on account of poverty to engage counsel and 
defend himself 
The Courts The High Court 

The various courts form the machinery which administers 
justice Leaving aside the Pnvy Council, the highest tribunal 
of justice at present is the High Court, though in the near 
future we shall have the Federal Court High Courts are 
•established by w hat are know n as Letters Patent issued by 
the Sovereign* 3 The first High Court* to be thus estab- 
lished were those of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay by such 
letters m 1862 Later on High Courts were established at 
Allahabad, Patna Lahore and Rangoon by such letters issued 
in 1866, 1916, 1919 and 1922 respectively Each High 
Court has a Chief Justice and other puisne judges called 
justices appointed by, and holding office during the pleasure 
of, the Crown The total number of judges in any High 
Court cannot exceed twenty At least one third of the 
judges must be members of the Indian Civil service and 
at least one third must be barristers of England or Ireland 
or members of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland The 
rest are taken either from subordinate judicial service or 
from among the lawyers of the High Court. 

In certain places instead of a High Court there is a Chief 
Court or the Court of Judicial commissioners eg in Oudh, 

“Th « wu the p o ' 11 00 made by the Indian Hijh Court! Act p»s*e4 
by Par -cut in 1161 
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the Central Provinces, North West Frontier Province and 
Sind These Coarts exercise the same powers as the High 
Courts But they are constituted by the Government of 
India 

The High Courts are mainly appellate Courts, but have also 
certain original jurisdiction The Presidency High Courts 
have more original jurisdiction They lme also general 
power of supervision oxer subordinate courts 

The jurisdiction of the High Courts extend to civil, 
cnrunal, revenue or rent, admiraltt, probate, matrimonial, 
testamentary and bankruptcy cases 
Certain high officers are exempted from the junsdi-tion of 
the High Court The Governor General anv pros incial head 
of administration members of the Execume Council of the 
Governor General or of the provinces and ministers of the 
provinces are exempted from the jurisdiction of the High 
Court in action taken in performance of public duties 
These officers cannot be arrested or imprisoned and are not 
subject to cnmiml jurisdiction of the High Court except 
for offences ot t r eason or tclorv The judges of the High 
Courts are also exempted from arrest and imprisonment 
turner Courts Ci l 

For the administration o f ci\ii justice belou the High 
Court these are the toJIou ing courts — 

1 The Court of the D tnct ludge 
: The Court ot Small Causes 
J Coutts ot subordinate judges 
4 MunsiFs Courts 

The Disit ct Judge s Court is usuJh an appellate court 
from the d*aoi°ns ot Mursiis or from certain subordinate 
Judges m certain case^ \part from this the District Judge 
has otl cr duties He is re po^rtble for t u e managem-nt of 
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the lower courts within his district He is moreover entrusted 
with the original deasion of cases coming under Guardians 
and Wards Act, Insolvency Act Succession Act etc etc 
He is generally the guardian of minors’ estates and of trust 
property At the same time he is also the head of his 
district in the matter of registration of documents 

As a rule the District Judge is also the Sessions Judge 
for criminal cases and his duties as such will be described 
in connection with criminal courts 
Usually a civil district forms a district for the purposes of 
having a District Judge but when districts are smaller there 
is only one judge for two districts Courts of Small Causes 
try simple money suits upto a certain valuation which is 
different for different places, eg, Rs 500, Rs 1000 or 
Rs 200 0 Their decisions are final and no appeals he 
against them In larger districts there are separate Small 
Cause Courts Judges but in smaller districts the cases of the 
nature of small causes are tried by other civil courts 

Subordinate judges may be of First class or Second class 
according to their pecuniary jurisdiction Munsif s courts 
are the courts of lowest grades for civil cases Usually apart 
from the salaried Munsifs there are a number of honorary 
munsifs in a district to try cases Again in certain provinces 
there are village Munsifs or village panchavats They also 
try cases of petty nature 

Criminal 

Below the High Courts are the following grades of Courts 
for criminal cases — 

1 The court of the Se'sions Judge 

2 The courts of Presidency Magistrates and District 
Magistrates 
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3 The courts of other Magistrates, classified into ist 
class, 2nd class and 3rd class Magistrates 
TV office of the Sessions Judge is combined with that of the 
District Judge He has both original and appellate junsdic 
tion. He tries cases of serious o ff ences and hears appeals 
from the decisions of Assistant Sessions Judges and 1st class 
Magistrates There may also be \ssistant Sessions Judges 
Sessions Courts can infl ct any penalty, but a sentence of 
death passed by them needs the confirmation of the High 
Court Serious offences cannot be tried by courts loner 
than Sessions Courts 

The Presidency Magistrates and District Magistrates 
are ist class magistrates There is a Chief Presidency 
Magistrate Presidency Magistrates directly deal with the 
High Courts and appeals from their decisions are heard by 
the High Courts District Magistrate s court is usually an 
appellate Court from the decisions of the 2nd and 3rd class 
magistrates 

The other Magistrates are classified into 1st class 2nd class, 
and 3rd class Magistrates of the first class can inflict the 
penalty of imprisonment not exceeding z \ ears and of fine 
not exceeding one thou'and rupees They can also pass 
sentences of 'olitary confinement and whipping Magis 
trates of the second class can pass sentences of imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months and of fine not exceeding 
two hundred rupees They can also pass 'entences of solitary 
confinement but not of whipping Magistrates of the third 
class can pass sentences of imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one month and of fine not exceeding fittv rupees 

There arc asualH a number of honorary magistrates m 
each district who may be ot the ist, 2nd or 3rd class, but 
mostly of 2nd and 3rd cLsscs 
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As we have seen above 49 the magistrates are also collectors 
1 e revenue officers This part of their duties will be des- 
cribed in connection uith revenue courts First class 
magistrates are, leaving the Presidency Magistrates and the 
District Magistrates, usually the Deputy Collectors Second 
class magistrates are usually the Tahsildars or MamlatdSrs 
Third class magistrates are mostly honorary or village officials 
in southern provinces 

Apart from these courts there are established m certain 
provinces village panchayats which can try cases of a petty 
nature 

In connection with the administration of criminal justice 
it is important to note the system of jury and assessors and 
the existence of justices of the peace The difference bet 
ween jury and assessors is mainly as regards the weight of 
their opinion The judge is bound by the opinion of the 
former but not of the latter Both jury and assessors are 
selected from among the respectable persons of the town 
or the district but are not lawyers The verdict of the jury 
if not unanimous is that of the majority The number of 
jurors is nine for the High Court and upto nine, as the Local 
Government may determine, for other courts but it must be 
odd Serious offences are tried with the help of jury- 
men In the High Court trials are always conducted with 
the help of jury except in cases of offences against the state 
There ate no jurors or assessors for civil cases 

Justices of the peace arc appointed by local governments 
by notification for and within a specified local area The 
following are the ex officio justices of the peace Governor- 
General, Governors and other heads of the provinces, mem- 
bers of the Governor General s Executive Council and the 


IS IS 217 above 
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Judges of the High Courts are justices of th“ Peace within 
and for the whole of British India Sessions judges and 
District Magistrates are justices of the peace within and for 
the whole of their respective provinces and Presidency 
Magistrates are justices of the peace within and for the 
towns of which they are respectively magistrates 

Reienue or rtrt 

As we have seen above 30 for revenue and rent purposes 
the gradation of officers is usually like this The Board of 
Revenue, the Divisional Commissioners, the Collectors, the 
Assistant Collectors, the Tabsildars or the Mamlardars and 
the village officials These are empou ered to heat or dec.de 
cases of rent and revenue according to their junsdiction 
The Board of Revenue is the highest authoritv but it nray 
refer a case to the High Court It is usuallj an appellate 
court from the decisions of Commissioners The commis 
sioner is usuall) an appellate court from the decisions of 
the Collector or of the 1st class Assistant Collectors In 
certain cases the District Judge and not the Commissioner 
is the appellate court from the decisions of the 1st class 
Assistant Collectors In these cases the second appellate 
coun is the High Court and not the Board of Revenue 
The Collector is usualh an appellate court fro n the decs 
sions of the and or 3rd c ass Assistant Collectors Assistant 
Collectors are classified into 1st 2nd or 3rd classes according 
to thetx junsdiction Ordinanh the 1st class Assistart 
Collectors are the Depurv Collectors and the .nd c'ass As- 
sistant Collectors are the Tahstld rs and the 3rd class 
Assistant Collectors are villaee officials or hororary assistant 
collectors There urn be honorarv assistant collectors of all 
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these three classes 

It is important to note that there are slight differences 
in matters of judicial administration in various provinces 
for courts below the High Courts These differences are 
greater in revenue and rent matters because while the Qvil 
Procedure Code and the Criminal Procedure code are the 
same for the whole of India the revenue and tenancj Acts 
are different for different parts of the country A second 
reason for these differences is the difference in the fiscal 
organisation of different provinces eg in certain places 
there are no commissioners, in certain places they have greater 
powers than in others, and again in some places there is no 
Board of Revenue and so on Then there are different 
systems of assessment and collection of rent and revenue The 
account given above is a general account and as regards 
revenue and rent courts it mainly applies to the United 
Prounces 

Administration of Burma and Aden 

It has been said aboie that under the new Act of 1935 Burma 
and Aden mil cease to be parts of India We shall therefore tery 
briefly gsie the chief features of the administrative systems nbicb 
ha e been provided for them respectively 

Burma 

The Executive 

In many respects Burma will be got erne d I the a prolince though 
in certain respects it mil not bate a protsncial character Its 
ex ecu t tic authority mil be exercised by a Governor appointed by 
His Majesty by a Commission under the Royal Sign Manual He 
mil hate a council of ministers nbose timber cannot exceed tea 
to aid ard adu e him in the exerase of his functions other than 
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those ahtcb he is required to exercise in his discretion Tie pro - 
uston for appointment or dismissal of m risters are the same as 
those in Ind a 

The Goiernor of Barer a, as regards the fur chons nhch he mil 
exercise in his discretion, shall h‘ urd r the general control of th a 
Secretary of State ard shall comply mth such particular directions 
as may be gnen by him from time to time In certain my im- 
portant respects the Goiernor of Btrma mil exercise paters like 
the Gotemor-General of Ina a For example — (a) His executne 
authority util also extend to the rat sag tn Burra of natal, military 
and air forces and to goiernance of His Majesty’s forces borne on 
the Burma establishment (b) The Goiernor mil exercise tn bis 
discretion the ft notions mth respect to defence, ecclesiastical 
affairs, external affairs except the relations be la ten Burma ard 
ary part of His Majesty's damn tons, ard also the control of 
monetary policy, currency ard coinage etc (c) For the extra se of 
bis furctions referred to tn clause (b) abate he may appoint counsel 
lors to assist him, n hose number nst rut exceed three (d) He 
can also appoint a finaraal adnser 

The Legislature 

As regards the Legislature it mil be bicameral and the Chamb-rs 
mil be re spec tn ely knou n as the Senate ard the House of Repnrscn- 
t allies. Ea'b Senate mil conhn le for se-en y ears and each House 
of Representatnes for fixe, unless soorer dissthed So that none 
of them is a permanent body like the >pp lr hjuse in In ta e 

procedure of legislation is t try much the sen e as in j n ‘ a f 

legi slat it e potters of the Goiernor include passi-g of Goiernor s 
Acts, promulgate i ordinarces both s ben tb Legislature is in session 
c-dnben ,t is not, as mil be the case ,n Jrdia and more than 
these, nakjrg re gd at tons for tie pea.e a n d goo gnernm nt oj 
certain areas. 
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The Judiciary 

The High Court at the highest judicial tnbural tn Burma mil 
continue to be so and appeals from its decisions mil lie to Hts hlajesty 
tn Council 

The Railway Board 

There mil be a separate Railway Board for Burma consisting of 
a President and eight other members vhtcb mil exercise the executne 
authority of Burma in respect of the rezulation and the construction, 
maintenance and operation of rat In ays in Burma This Board mil 
bate a separate Railway Fund as ut India 

Ade« 

Protision for the administration of Aden n ill be mail hy 
Majesty in Council The Act itself bas node no s icb protision 
Ib respect of judicial adminstratum 1 < lays down that ibl appellate 
fi nsdietion from courts in Aden shall be tested m some court tn 
India To that exlen the administration of Ad‘n a til be sub- 
ordinate to that of ln J ta 
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In this chapter we shall see how the provincial adnums 
txadoa is carried on with respecc to the important subjects 
of administration, namely, those ot Finance Land Revenue and 
Excise, Agriculture and Industries including Forests, Irn 
gation, co-operative societies and tanune pohcv Medical 
Relief, Public Health and Sanitation Police and Jails 
The subject of Local ^elf Government and that of Educa 
tion will be treated in the next two chapters respectively 

Ftraret 

As we have seen in the last chapter 1 there has been a gradual 
devolution of more and more financial control from the 
Government of India upon the Provincial Governments 
At present provinces have been given almost complete 
authority over certain specified heads of revenue * The 
Provincial contributions have now been completely remitted 
by the Government of India. Now the Prov incial Govern 
ments are in full charge of land revenue and revenues arising 
from stamps, excise and irrigation etc. They have also 
other income arising from various sources such as in certain 
provinces taxes on salt or income from forints, from ad 
ministration of education, justice, industries etc 
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Apart from control over the specified heads of revenue 
the Provincial Governments ha\e also been given power to 
impose ftesh taxes subject to certain restrictions 
The annual budget or the estimated revenue and ex- 
penditure is laid before the Legislative Council in the form 
of statements, and proposals of the Government for appro- 
priation of revenues are submitted to the vote of the 
Council in the form of demands for grants But certain 
proposals need not be so voted The Governor in Council, 
however, has the power to restore in certain cases any grant 
which the Council refuses or reduces The Provincial 
Governments have also now the power to raise loans on 
the security of the revenues allotted to them The purposes 
for which such loans can be taken are maintaining of relief 
work m times of famine, improving of irrigation or means of 
communications etc, but when taking such loans the sanc- 
tion of the Central Government has to be taken for the rate 
of interest and mode of pa> ment etc 
The provinces have also been given great control over 
their expenditure particularly in the matter of transferred 
subjects Jr is only to certain cases chiefly relating to new 
appointments or public works requiring vast expenditure 
that the sanction of the Central Government is necessary 
As between Reserved and Transferred subjects the Gover- 
nors have been given the power to specify the fractional 
proportions of the revenues and balances of their provinces 
to be assigned to each section 
To give an idea of the important heads of revenue we 
give below some figures for the United Provinces in the 
North and Bombay in the South 
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United Provinces Estimated Revenue for 1935 ,6 

Principal Heads 

Revenue 

Land revenue 

Rs. 

5,80,54,492 

Stamrs 

1,70,1 1,500 

Excise 

1,32,06,000 

Forests 

46,03,900 

Registration 

11,50,000 

Salt 

20,000 

Total 

9,40,49,892 

Irrigation 

io5.Oa.67* 

Interest 

12,80,000 

Railways 

1,44,000 

Gvil administration 

45, 25,9*9 

Dvil works 

21,49,87° 

Miscellaneous 

17,40,350 

Total Revenue 

11,73,93.702 

Bombay Estimated Revenue for 1936 37 

Principal Heads 

Rs 

Land Revenue 

3,45,28,000 

Excise 

3,30,54,000 

Stamps 

1,37,95,000 

Forests 

47,16,000 

Registration 

15,03,000 

Scheduled Taxes 


Total 

8,94,09,000 


94,83,000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment etc. 

19,78,000 
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Civil administration 
Civil works 
Miscellaneous 
Extraordinary Receipts 


1,08,97,0°° 

45,36,0°° 

39,87,0°° 

68 , 0 °° 


Total Revenue 


Land R utriu. 

Land Revenue is now a Provincial Subject and its ad- 
ministration is chiefly in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ments* la dealiog with this subject we have to consider 
its various aspects, chiefly (a) method of admiA^tration, 
(i) nature of settlement (') class of tenure (d) Assessment and 
mode of collection and («) incidence of revenue 

Method of Administration — The method by which the 
subject of land revenue is administered is diff crcnt in 
different parts of the country At the top there is usually 
cither a Board of Revenue or Financial Commissi° ner * 
Madras this Board consists of four members, while mother 
provinces it consists of two, such as in the United provinces, 
Bengal and Bihar But it may be noted that in the latter 
provinces there are Divisional Commissioners 
Burma, the Central Provinces and the Punjab there are 
Financial Commissioners, the former two having ° nc 
and the latter two, but 10 the province of Bombay there is 
neither a Board of Revenue nor a Financial CommiS SLOncr - 

Except in Madras we have in all provinces divisional 
Commissioners v ho rank next to the Board of Reved uc 
low these Commissioners there arc Collectors of districts 

*In the Central Government this lubjtct is inulgim^d with 
Education and Public Health and is in charge of a member of the 
Esccunve Council who holds the portfolio of Educac on, Publ c Health 
and Lands See page 20t above. 
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known in the non regulation provinces as Depute Com 
missioners Below those Collectors are Assistant Collectors 
or Deputy Collectors and below them the Tahsildars, the 
mamalatdaxs or Mukhtarkars as they are vanouslv known in 
different provinces Lasdr come the village officials, the 
Patwan or Kulkarm or talati as he is vanouslv known, to 
gether with the Larrbardar ot Northern provinces who is 
gcnerallv responsible tor collection of revenues from his 
co-sharers The Government through its Patwaris and 
Qanungos maintains a record ard map ot all lands, their 
area, produce, habitation etc and ot all nghts in all land 

It may be noted that the higher revenue officials have 
double dudes of collecting revenues and deciding revenue 
and rent cases but for purposes of deciding cases the Govern 
ment have constituted various honorarv courts also 

Tor the different prov inces there have been passed different 
Acts for the proper administration of revenue and rent, 
such Acts beir<* tor example, the Bengal Ten^na Act, 
the Agra Tenancv Act, the Oudh Rent Act ot the Land 
Revenue Act of the Imted Provinces ot Wa and Oudh, 
etc. The Government also takes particular care to 
protect the tenant Iron the oppression ol the landlords 
and also of the tronev enders It has passed lava, s on the 
one hand to secure the tenant in possession ot treir holding 
and reduce chances ot ejectment and on the o her ty reduce 
their credit bj making their possessions inah nablc So that 
tronevlenders mav not take their land in 1 u 01 their tronev 
and may not burden them with debts 

N j urt cf Stn'tnenl 

The technical term for detem inanon ot re enue including 
the method bv which the Government s share ot the produce 
*7 
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or the rental of the land is determined and the manner in 
which the records of the land and rights in it are kept is 
Settlement or Bandobast in the vernacular 

Usually tnere are two kinds of settlements pretailing in 
India the Permanent Settlement and the Temporary Settle 
ment The former pretails in Bengal Bihar certain eastern 
districts of the United Provinces and certain rorthern cis 
tncts of the Madras Presidency while the latter prevails in 
the rest of the countn The system of Permanent Settle 
ment was introduced bv Lord Cornwallis by law passed in 
1793 at first m Bengal Later on it was extended to 
other parts of the countrv The purpose of introducing 
this system was to do aw«y with the evils of the fanring 
system prevailing at the time to secure the landholders in 
their possession of land and to fix the rev enue payable by them 
once for all in order that the) maj have an incentive to 
improve the land 

In permanentlv settled areas the Government has fixed 
the sum which a particular landhold-r has to pay to it This 
sum cannot be varied and has been made permanent orce 
for all This s\stem has both its advantages and disad 
vantages, the latter increasing with the progress of time 
In considering these we should have in mind separately the 
interests of the Government, of the landlords and of the 
actual cultivators of the land, and of the land itself The 
Government has chiefly three advantages First of all it 
has got a fixed amount to realise and has nothing to fear 
from the uncertainties of seasons, weather, famines hard 
times depression and the like There is never any reduction 
inns income Secondly it is saved the trouble and expenses 
of periodical settlements and thirdly it gets a wealthy and 
powerful class of people usually loyal to it and helping 
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it in times of need Its disadvantage to the Government is 
the impossibility of realising anything more thzn the fis-ed 
sum The value of land has vastly increased since then ^nd 
consequently the proportion of the Government s share has 
diminished So that while it started with about 9o° 0 of the 
rental it now gets on.r 2} n This is certain] 1 a great loss 
Koweve', the Government covers a little of it bv some sup 
pleirentam income The 'ardiord is in the most advantage 
ous position He has to pav onh a fixed sum and nothing 
more, while his ea-mne is irereased m three diferent va\s, 
{a) by making improv ement on the and, (b) bv realising 
as much rent as possible in torrer dais and e\en now by 
enhancmg it whenever law permit (c) Ov the progress ot ume 
w hich has much enhanced the \ alue ol land and made compe 
tmon, for gettmg land to cultivate, much keener chiefl\ due to 
increase ol population and progress in trade and cultnatorv 
methods etc The landlord has no disadvantage esccpt 
that arising from the mode ot collection ot rev enue, which in 
case of default ot u—eH pavment rra\ involve cvtinction 
of his title The cu mator however on the other hand has 
nothing to gam bv this svstem In former da\s the land 
lords exacted as much from them as the\ could and cv en row 
they can enhance that rents according to law The Perma 
nent Settlement did not settle or hv their rents So that the 
oppression of the landlords resulted in passing ot tenancj laws 
improving the lot of the cultivators Theiv is again another 
disadvantage to the tenant The landlords grown rich 
v ith their income partlv earned and partis unearned ofter 
spend their time in cities The\ are u'uallv known as 
absentee landlords, because thev are absent trom their hold 
ings So that they hau m svmpathv with the cultivators 
and often ma} not care tor inprov ement tor their land 
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The land itself gained much in the beginning because the 
landlords had an incentive to impro\e it But generally 
partly due to absentee landlordism and partly to the absence 
of any special advantage to the cultivators the land too has 
no particular chances of improvement On the whole 
Indian opinion is not in favour of Permanent Settlement, 
and as a matter of fact its extension to other areas was stopped 
long ago Experience has shown that long term settlements 
are best in the general interests of all parties 
Temporary Settlements again are of different hinds in 
different provinces These settlements are either made 
with the cultivators of the land themselves or with big land 
lords or again with smaller landlords known as peasant 
proprietors The temporary settlements are usually made 
after a period of thirty years In certain places however 
the period is reduced to twenty and then again in some places 
only to fifteen years, while for certain hinds of lands the 
settlement is only quinquennial Settlement operations are 
conducted under the supervision of a Settlement Officer 
usually belonging to the Indian Gvil Service and include 
the measurement and survey of land, calculation of the 
yield or rental of the land and fixing the rate or amount of 
revenue No party permanently gains or los"s in this 
system and at the same time the impossibility of revision 
within the fixed period is an incentive to improve the land 

C ass of Tenure 

Lands ate held in different pans of the country according 
to different kinds of tenure Broadly spcahing there arc 
two classes of tenure, the Rrotwan Sjstem and the Zamin 
dan Sjstem The essential feature of the former is 
holding of the land by the Ujot le, bj the tenant or the 
actual cultivator of the soil in his own right. He holds 
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the land directly from the Government and pays the revenue 
direcdv to it He exercises various rights of proprietorship 
in his land and can mortgage, sell or alienate others lse or 
sublet his land or any part of it At the same time he has 
another advantageous position He can relinquish even a 
part of his holding So that he may not be forced to hold 
an unprofitable holding under fear of losing his profitable 
holdings also At the same time his lands pass on to his 
successor after his death So that his interest is both inherit 
able and transferable This system prevails in Southern 
India and was introduced bv Sir Thomas Munro w ho later 
on became the Governor of the Madras Presidency 
In the Zamindari System, betvven the tenant or the actual 
cultivator of the land and the Government there is a class 
of middlemen known as Zamindars or Landlords The 
Government takes the revenue from the zamindars and 
only in exceptional cases when the landlords are unable to 
realise their rent 4 from their tenants can they seek direct 
intervention by the Government to reabse its revenue directly 
from the tenants The landlords are popnetors of the lands 
and have all rights of proprietorship like those of transfcrercc 
and succession etc The tenants hold their lands from them 
and hav e only limited rights The interests of some tenants 
are both heritable and transferable, w hile of some are onlv 
heritable and nontransferable Then again the rents of 
some can be enhanced at the pleasure of the landlord, of 
some only in certain circumstances and at certain intervals, 
and of some again the rent cannot be enhanced Similarly 
some can be ejected at the will of the landlord, some onlj 
in special circumstances and some cannot be elected at all 

‘The payment made b> the tenant to the landlord foe cultivating 
the land it called the rent uhile the pa>m«ot made bv the landlord to 
the Government a called the revenue 
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This system prev ails in Northern India, but there are three 
kinds of it observable indifferent parts of the country In 
one there are the landlords of the permanently settled places 
In another there are the big Zamindars or Tiluqadars and in 
the third there are peasant proprietors The landlords of 
Bengal etc are of the first class and they are in the most ad 
v antageous position In Oudh the landlords are called taluqa 
dars and they also enjoy many pm lieges and are in a better 
position than other landlords The landlords of the Punjab 
and Western districts of the United Provinces are peasant 
proprietors These are associated together in village com 
munities n hich hold the land as a body and whose members 
are jointly and severally responsible for the payment of 
revenue But the joint liabilitv is only a legal liability and is 
not enforced So that in practice these proprietors are like 
those of the ryotwan system of the South and they may be 
regarded as such 

Assessment and Mode of Collection 

The mode of assessment and collection of revenue has 
differed from time to time and even now it is different in 
different parts of the country In the permanently settled 
districts the land revenue cannot vary But originally tt 
was assessed at 90% of the rent collected, that is, the farmers’ 
kept jo per cent as their profits or a kind of commission. 
Revenue can be assessed either on the rent collected from 
the tenants or on the actual or estimated, or an average of 

In the beginning ther- was firming ajatera tbit it certain perions 
known a» firmer* were appointed to collect the rent from the cultivator! 
and pajr it to the Government Those who offered to pay the greaces' 
amount ■ e the h ghest b dden were made farmer. Later on those farmcri 
bccim- the Zammdars 
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actual, produce of the land* In the Zamindan S\ stem it is 
assessed on the rents which the Zamindars are entitled to 
realise from their tenants and can be revised only at the 
time of next settlement In the Rvotwari System it is 
assessed with reference to the produce or the soil of tne 
land In Madras th“ f ormer system prevails and the rev enue 
is determined according to tne estimated net produce of the 
land In Bombay the latter system prevails and land is classi 
fied for purposes of as'e" neat according to the nature of the 
sell 

Land revenue is col'e ted from those responsible for its 
payment through Go\ eminent officials The patwan is usu 
ally in charge of collection of the Milage revenues The 
village headman and in some parts the lambardar who is 
only the chief co sharer m a particular village or Mahal’ 
are responsible for collecting th- rev enue from other people 
or the co sharers 

Care is taken in the collection of rev enue to refrain from 
putting unnecessarv pressure upon the landlords. But de 
fault of payment maj entail attachment and 'ale of property, 
arrest and detention in cttil prison of the person or even 
loss of the whole property in permanent'y serrJed areas 

One point in this connection deserves particular notice 
The revenue is determined at the time of periodical settle 
ments But bad harv e't or famine may put the pc< pie to 
very great inconvenience In such circ.i-1'tances it would 
not be wise for the Government to realise its tull due' as in 
ordinary years This was a mistake committed in early 

In early times the State tool, a fiteJ proportion of the actual yield 
Akhar aisetted the reeenue on an at erase of 10 jean produce 

1 Mahal it the un,t of i»e«meni in zamirdar land and ,s uiually 
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days of the Company rule and it caused widespread 
grievance There are two courses for the Government to 
adopt In the first place it may fix the revenue after due 
deductions for such years But this in practice cannot be 
of much use, because the people cannot be expected to set 
apart the deducted part every jear for use in bad years 
In the second place the Government can make remissions in 
the revenue of those particular years irrespective of the as 
sessment or time of settlement or can permit suspension of 
payment for a fixed period according to the condition of the 
people and the variations in the seasons At present this is 
the policy adopted by the Government and it has found 
popular approval It may also be remembered that in bad 
years the Government tries to help the agricultural classes 
directly by advancing loans called the tacjavi 

Incidence of Revenue 

The incidence of revenue also varies in different parts of 
the country, that is, the burden which falls upon the culn 
vator or the landholder is not uniform throughout the 
country We may consider the permanently settled areas, the 
ordinary zamindari lands and the ryotwari holdings separately 
In the first, as we have seen, the original proportion of the 
revenue was fixed at 90 per cent of the rent collected Now 
however it is only about 25 percent, which is much lower 
than in other provinces In the ordinary zamindari lands 
the revenue is about jo per cent of the rent It sometimes 
exceeds that percentage but is usually lower than that, 
coming down sometimes to one third or even one fourth 
of the rent The burden of this revenue as falling upon the 
tenants cannot be described with any accuracy But it may be 
said that it is about 10 per cent of the gross produce and 
often much less In the ryotwiri lands the maximum share 
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of the Government may be said to be 20 per cent of the gross 
produce 8 . But in practice the Government takes less, its 
share coming down sometimes even to less than 10 per cent 

Excise 

Excise is also now like the land revenue a provincial 
subject It is a tax on the manufacture and sale of into-acat 
mg liquors, drugs, toddj and opium, including the revenues 
derived from licenses to hotels, shops etc It is known 
as kbkSri in the vernacular and is a verj important item of 
provincial revenue Formerh it included the tax on import 
ed liquors also but that item has nou been included in 
custom and is accordingly part of a central subject This 
tax like many others vanes from province to province 

Agriculture, Industries and Ptb'ic Works 
Agriculture and Public Works and with certain reservation 
Industries also are now provincial subjects Larger provinces 
have got separate departments for each of these subjects 
But they are differently administered in different provinces 
The Department of Agriculture encourages and helps 
Scientific study of agricultural methods and itself keeps 
experimental or demonstration farms It helps the farmers 
not merely by giving advice and holding exhibitions but 
also by supplying better seeds and implements etc The 
larger provinces maintain agricultural college a and v e 
find a number of schools also India is an agricultural 
country and great attention must be demoted to agricultu-e 
Between seventy and sevent) five per cent of her people •>re 

* Compare thu percentage »ith that prevailing in earl er t mo 

* The Government of India itself maintains an Institute of V i«.ulturil 
Research at Pusa in Bihar The Government ot India ha a „ r A ft 
cultural Adviser to help the Provincial Governments 
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directly supported by agriculture 
The Department of Industries looks to the growth of 
industries and technical education. As a matter of fact 
agriculture is still the most important industry in India 
which is looked after by the Agricultural Department. 
Though India has been recognised by the League of 
Nations to be one of the eight chief industrial countries 
of the world it stands in great need of industrial develop 
ment whicn has got much scope Fortunately there 
aie signs of improvement also At present organised 
industries have engaged only one per cent of her people afld 
e\en all industries together (excluding of course agriculture) 
support only one tenth of her population 
The Department o f Public \X orks looks after Irrigation 
Buildings and Roads Formerly it had the charge of mill 
tarv works also but now that charge has been transferred to 
the military department of Central Government Again 
this department had the charge of Railways also, but they 
too hate now been placed under a different authority Only 
to a very limited extent is the qustion of railways left to 
this department This department is usually divided into 
two sections One looks after Irrigation and the oth“r after 
Buddings, Roads, and Railways etc Now-a days the ten 
dencj is to leave much of Buddings and Roads work to local 
bodies like the Municipal and the District Boards In 
Bengal the Irrigation Department is separate from the 
Public Works Department which looks after Public Works 
and Radways while the Irrigation Department deals with 
Irrigation and Navigation etc 
The official organisation for this department has at the 
head Chief Engineers who are in most cases Secretaries to 
Government also The Provinces are divided into circles 
and circles into divisions mostly corresponding to civil 
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districts and below the Chief Engineers ire E *- CUtl e 
Engineers In charge of th» cncles are usualh Supt intend 
ing Engineers or Deputy Chief Engineers 

Forests 

Allied \uth these subjects is the subject of Forests f 
administration of forests also is nov in the hands of tne 
Provincial Governments tor whose as'i tarce he Centra' 
Government keeps an Inspector General ot Forces Forest 
Departments look »ftcr tie iore«ts and * T, v ,, ' >c t^eni 
with a view to hdp the peoo'e and their c t e p rcicular v 
m times of need for c anple in dars ot tai r c ol rain 
Forests are preserved and protected ana e\ cn g ou n The 
latter process is techmcall known as afforestation There 
is n Forest Research Insmut- at Dehradun in the Lnited 
Provinces controlled and presided over b the Inspector 
Genera] of Forests 

For administration parposes the countrv is dmded into 
cirdes One cirde sometimes covers a tv hoie prov ince but 
there mav be three or more circles in a pro' in e Each cirde 
is in charge of an officer known as the Conservator of 
Forests and where a province has thn.e or more cirdes 
there is also a Chief Conservator who 1 the head of the 
Forest Department m that province \ circle is divided 
into divisions which mostlv corre po-d r> civil districts 
A division is again divided into range Forests are now- 
worked at a profit and th- revenue has o— n 'teadilv crowing 

Irri*a'i3r 

we have «een above the Gove •'-went 1 s«.lt takes an 
interest in Irngation which is mana-—d nrou^h the Pubnc 
^orks Department or throash a s-r-rate Dtp rt-nent of 
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Irrigation as in Bengal In India the subject of irrigation 
is very important for agricultural purposes 10 because of the 
uncertainties of rainfall, failure of monsoons and unequal 
distribution of rainfall throughout the seasons 
Irrigation works in India have shown a greater success 
than anywhere else Private enterprize is also responsible for 
irrigation works but larger operations are mainly the work 
of Government alone Irrigation works can be classified 
from different points of view One classification is 
based on the source of water, according to which there are 
three classes — canals, tanks and wells The construction 
and maintenance of canals is almost entirely the work of 
Government In the United Provinces and the Punjab 
where canal operations are on a large scale, the water of 
rivers is intercepted somewhere near the head and side chan 
nels are constructed to divert it in different directions So 
that the canal is something like a small river coming out from 
the larger one In Madras the water is intercepted at the 
head of the delta before the river enters the sea and from 
there it is distributed over the fields by small channels 
Irrigation by tanks is most common in Madras There, 
tanks are reservoirs of water and are like big lakes lying 
between two hills They are formed by constructing cm 
bankments or dams Water is taken to the fields by means 
of sluices Irrigation by wells is common throughout the 
country and though the digging and maintaining of a well 
may be a small affair and even the area irrigated by any 
well is ordinarily small, taken as a whole the wells are very 
important for irrigation and they irrigate a large area (30 per 

19 In the whole of Ind * 12 p r cent of the cropped area is irrigated 
The percentage is higher for Sind (oTer 78 per cent) and the Punjab (over 
37 per cent) For the Un ted Provinces it is over 10 pec cent and for Bengal 
it u almost negligible (wily 3 per cent) 
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cent of the total irrigated area) The construction and mam 
tenance of wells is entirely dependent on private enterprise. 

Another classification proceeds on the basis of storage 
Government works are either those dependent on risers 
which flow all the year round or those dependent on artificial 
storing of water The former comprise canals, the latter 
tanks Then again there was a distinction drawn between 
major and minor works, the former again being divided 
into productive and protective But now the works are 
classified differently from the pomt ot view ot re\ enue and 
account For some works no capital accounts are kept Thev 
form one class ot non capital w orks Tnose for which 
capital accounts are kept are either Productive or Non- 
productive, the former are those which yield within ten 
years of their construction sufficient rev enue to defray the 
interest on the capital ou Jav and meet the w orking espcnscs 
At present the Government gams about 5 £ per cent on the 
capital invested In 1933 34 the gain was 5 54 per cent 
The total capital imested m irrigation works shows a great 
increase from Rs 42 36 crores m 1900 01 to Rs 1,0 crores 
in 1929 30 and to Rs 148 76 crores m 19,3 ,4 The 
charges which the Government levies tor supplving water 
to the cultivator vary in different prov inces and the mode of 
assessment also differ^ tor different places Thev aJ»o van- 
according to crops But on the w hole thev are v erv n oderatu 

Co-optratne Societies 

The Co-operative movement deserves special attention m 
this connection In the nrst place it has prov ed \ erv useful 
to the agricultural classes and in the second place it has 
shown remarkable success m this countrv The movement 
^as started with the purpose of helping the poor peasants 
bv enabling them to get loans on east terms So that thev 
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may not fall into the dutches of greedy money 7 lenders 
India is a poor country and its cultivators are particularly 
poor At the same time on certain occasions, as rnarriage, 
they spend recklessly So that they always need the help of 
money lenders who virtually rob them of all thei r profits 
and also of their property As a matter of fact this sad 
condition has been pievaihng all over the world and has 
been serious in Germany and certain other countries 

The Government has tried to reduce die credit of the 
peasants by making their lands inalienable It also advances 
direct loans in the form of taqavi and in bad years makes 
remission or suspension in payment of revenue and also of 
rent in most cases All this however has not yet removed 
the evil 

The cooperative movement has been found to be a g reat 
means of helping the peasant The idea is to form societies 
of agriculturists which on their joint credit and liability can 
secure loans on easy terms At the same time these societies 
look to the welfare of their members and see that they do 
not fall into idle habits or reckless extravagance So that 
they benefit the people morally as well as economically 

The movement was originally started by Schultze pehtzsch 
and Raiffeisen of Germany and Luzath of Italy who formed 
Co operative Credit Societies But now this movement 
has also embraced activities other than merely securing easy 
loans for the peasants In India the movement is of recent 
growth having been launched only in 1904 by the Co 
operative Societies Act which was introduced by Govern 
ment to permit formation of Cooperative Credit Societies 
and authorise Provincial Governments to appoint Registrars 
of Cooperative Societies These Registrars look to the 
work of the Societies and encourage their progress Now 
we have got some non agricultural Societies also 
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For purposes of easy financing there have been opened 
Centra] Banks or District Cooperative Banks which can 
secure still easier loans and advance to various Societies 
money on very easy terms Just as Societies have the joint 
credit of their members, similarlj these Banks have the joint 
credit of societies Cher these banks there is in all major 
provinces, except the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
a Provincial Coopera m e Bank They arc intended to c o 
ordinate the working ot the Central or District Banks on a 
provincial instead of a local basis 

The constitution of the Societies and also of the Banks 
differs in different provinces which have their special features 
according to the needs and circumstances ot their people 
On the whole the country has shown a stcaaj progress in 
this line and wc have got mote than a lakh (1 e 1 01,083) 
of societies working according to the figures of 1933 34 
Bengal has got the largest number of societies (23,338), 
then comes the Punjab (21,395) and then Madras (13,581) 
Various Indian States have also shown remarkable progress 
in this direction, Gwalior having the largest number of 
societies 1 e 4,167, Kashmir, 2,948 and Hyderabad, 2,71} 

Famine Polity 

Associated with the quesuon ot agricultural po\ert\ is the 
problem of famine India has frequently suffered from the 
ravages of famine, chief!) caused b\ the tailure ot rains 
The problem has now lost its seriousness but formerly tt 
was almost a baffling one This progress is the resultant 
of three or four important iactors In the tint place the 
resources and consequentlv the produce ot the soil ha\e 
been increased b) the development of irrigation system and 
more scientific methods of agriculture Irrigation has 
greatly compensated tor the lack of rains In the second 
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place the great progress achieved in the development of means 
of communications, particularly the railway, has on the hand 
made labour more mobile, so that labourers in the distressed 
areas can go and earn their livelihood elsewhere and on the 
other helps in providing immediate relief to the famine stricken 
areas b) speed) transference of food provisions from one 
place to another So that now the phenomenon of no food 
has changed into that of dearer food and the chief visible 
effect of famine is the rise of prices of food commodities 
In the third place relief measures are orgamsed and 
attempts are made to prevent the effect of famines In the 
fourth place the general progress of the people has miti 
gated its evil effects 

India has always laid special stress on chantv and help to 
the poor and the distressed who have at all times set to 
work both private and State enterprise Whenever famine 
occurs popular sympathy helps in organising private relief 
and Government also takes important measures to save 
the life of starving people 

In considering the policy adopted by the Government to 
combat famine we should note three different aspects of the 
question The first is concerned with the prevention of 
famines and with precautionary measures, the second with 
the organisation of relief when famine actually occurs and 
the third with providing medical relief which becomes 
necessary because of the rapid prevalence of diseases in 
times of famine particularly cholera and malaria The policy 
followed by the Government is the result of experience, 
study of successive famines, reports of important Famine 
Commissions and deliberations Famine Codes have been 
prepared for the guidance of officials 

As regards the first point the Government has adopted 
three kinds of measures Firstly it secures complete in 
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formation about crops, culturable areas etc on the one hand 
and meteorological conditions on the other This hdps in 
making forecasts It also makes provision for rehet w hen 
necessary. Secondly it opens railways and irrigation worivs 
for the purpose ot affording protection from famines Such 
works are called protective works Thirdly provision is 
made annually for accviruLtine tunds fo- u<" in 12 mine days 
The Fa min e Insurance G'ant was insaruted m 1876 and it 
teas decided that /’ic'" ^oo or Rs ijcw„ oO should be set 
apart everr year It is spent pnmanh tor re lef works and 
secondarily tor protective v. oik or tor par meet tor-arch 
deots and m times ot need mo’- ca*’ b bo rowed on c^sr 
te'ms Lnder the present constitution pros it ml 
Governments except those o‘ am and Burma hate to 
make an annual contribution tor taminc rehet ana n ones 
thus raised is spent onlv tor such rebel, the surplus being 
accumulated into a Famine Rehet Fund whi h is usually used 
fo r famine relief ociv except und-r certain conditions, in 
which case it mav be spent tor proteem e and other works 
for such relief 

As regards the second point the poiicv is — 

(«*) To provide won* fo r all who want it For this pur 
pose irrigation or railway works are started 

(°) To allow onl\ subsistence w a & es The idea is to 
discourage idleness, without letting the people starve If 
work can be got elsewhere the Labourers move to those 
places 

( f ) To give chaitv to tho«e who are unaDle to v ork on 
account of infirmity etc 

(d) To give to the acncultunsts money for buying cattle, 
<eed etc. when the rains come and culm anon becowes con- 
venient and necessary The relief measures are so organised 
as to err neither on the side of indiscriminate chanty en- 
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couragmg idleness etc nor on the side of lack of sympathy 
allowing people to starve 

As regards the third point the Government keeps the 
medical staff ready to render assistance -whenever and 
wherever necessary 

Medical Relief, Public 'Health and Sanitation 

One of the most difficult problems facing the Government 
as well as the people of India is the prevention and cure of 
diseases In dealing with this subject ve have to pay our 
attention to three points First of all there is the high 
death rate 11 and the infant mortality 12 so widely prevailing 
in India Then there are certain forms of diseases which 
demand particular consideration Lastly there is the ques 
tion of general diseases, ailments, accidents, hurts etc 


The Provincial Governments are in charge of medical ad 
ministration of their respective provinces The Govern- 
ment of India has a Director General of the Indian Medical 
Service who supervises the medical work of the whole 
country There is also a Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India to advise the Government in matters 
of Pubbc Health In the provinces at the head of the 
medical official organisation is the Surgeon General in the 

Death rare in India is very high and so ss birth rate The rates 
dialer in d flereni provinces being very high in Delhi and the Central Pro- 
vinces and comparatively low m Assam Burma North West Frontier and 
Bengal In Br tish India as a whole the death rate is about 25 pet thousand 
and b rth rate about 34 It may be noted that England and Wales show 
only about one half of th s rate and New Zealand shows only one third 

Infant mortality as pan cujarly h gh in India, specially in the United 
and Central Provinces About 20 per cent of the children in British Ind a 
die before completing ev*n one year of their esrthly ex stence and of these 
ever 60 pe' cent die sn he very first month after birth 
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Presidencies and the Inspector-General of Gvil Hospitals in 
other provinces There is also almost in all provinces a 
Director of Public Health or a Sanitary Commissioner It 
may be remembered that there are practically two aspects 
of medical work, one is the curative, which consists in 
curing or aiding the sick and the injured, which properlv 
belongs to the medical side, and the other is the preventive, 
which consists in preventing diseases and improving healthv 
conditions In the districts the Cm2 Surgeon is in charge 
of both the medical and the sanitary arrangements But un 
Bombay Deputy Sanitary Commissioners look, alter the 
Utter work Much of the medical •'nd sanitary work is done 
by the local bodies like the Mumcipal Boards and the District 
Boards For the supervision of water and drainage work of 
these bodies there is in each province a Sanitary Board 

The higher medical officers of the Government usually hold 
commissions in the armv 13 though their dunes are mostly 
civil Originally they were employed to attend to the 
Company’s troops and servants Now however they have 
*o attend only to Indian armv For the English army there 
are the officers ot the Royal Army Medical corps 

Hospitals anti Dispensaries 

There are numerous hospitals and dispensaries scattered 
over the districts Some are directly maintained by the 
Government, some are aided by it and some are maintained 
partly ot wholly by the Mumcipal or District Boards 
ot even by private persons or associations, lor evatrple the 
Seva Samm 

In this place it may be noted that apart from the western 
svstem of medication commonly known as the alopathic 

are called Colonel Lieutenant-Colonel Major cr Captain 


J The} 
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svstem indigenous metnods ace also encouraged and they 
are proving very useful Medical treatment is free of charge 
in these hospitals and metLcmes are given free 

Treatment of Women and Cbildrer 
The treatment of w omen and children is a most difficult 
problem in India particularly because of extreme shyness 
o c Indian women and the custom of parda still prevailing 
more or less m most parts of the country A proper treat 
ment of women and children will secure not only good 
health for them but v ill reduce gicatlv the general, and parti 
cularlv infant, mortalm in the countrv 
The Government itself takes a keen interest in this matte* 
but has not done much in this cLrection However thet* 
ate various movements at work which have a dues ed consider 
able success ^ e have first of all the National Association 
for supplying Medical Aid to the women of India which was 
started in 1885 b> the Countess of Duffcnn Its chief aims 
are to provide medical treatment for women and children 
by opening female wards in the hospitals or starting separate 
female hospitals and to arrange for the supply of trained wo 
men as doctors, nurses, miduives etc The Government also 
makes occasional grants for this Association Then there is 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau which has been 
formed by the amalgamation of the All India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League which was started by Lady Chelms 
ford and the Indian Red Cross Society The latter was 
constituted by an Act of the Indian Legislature in 1920 and 
has among its numerous objects child welfare Now this 
movement has led to the establishment of numerous child 
centres and training centres for women in hygiene care of 
infants and similar subjects The Government also gives 
considerable grants for the progress of this u ork Different 
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provinces have organised this work differen'lv In the 
presidency towns the Corporations take an important part 
in this work In the Punjab the Government, apart from 
giving aids, takes a direct part »iso, and we find that uncs^ 
the Director ot Public Healta there is an Inspector ot Heaitn 
Centres In the Lruted Provinces we have a medical woman 
working as an assi'tan to the Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals and ai o to tiv Director ot Public Health Babv 
and Hearth w eeks arc cc ec * d and the Stat" Medical Facuitv 
Lmted Provinces gran > dio o a to v omen trained m mater 
mtv and child uelta e wo ». 

There are various trair.in a ce r es in dine *nt provinces 
in midwiterv, n arcing, matcrm" , ana ccud v e « to 1 
These schools are rrosth mainlined b tne provincial 
Governments 

Particular Disc - a 

Particu’ar di'eas^s m India demand cpeciai at .nuon Chi el 
among those a'- the P ague, the Cro e a, tr j -i pot and 
various kinds oi iever> irae rpcu% w* _ u e c 

The plague which oegan in 1896 in Bomoav has been 
ravaging the count's most uno.«h, '•-"ic.. a v Bo~-ba\, 
the Punjab, ana the Lmted Pro ince» Tr- Government 
takes special care to pn-VCi tne pre-d o: tin epidemic 
acd moculators are »eot to icocula e die re Tru> has 
proved verv useful Tren a 5 ain ikto ' 1 jjor> a re -nde to 
show the utility 01 irocuiaaon ^cd 01 destruction A ms 
etc which spread the cicea ^ tn r ou 0 h dc_ 

In davs of chole'a cpeciai precaution. a <. Uncd to punty 
water as it is through ware' tnat cno ra & t.r-"s enter the 
bod'’ Arrangement t> aico mace tor t'-a '"ca' ot the 
su~crer« 

S'" all pox is again a rev common d-scasc pa*ticulary in 
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Bengal and Madras Vaccination has proved \ery successful 
in these cases and the Government or the local bodies 
maintain a staff of vaccinators who go from village to tillage 
and vaccinate people particularly children The vaccination 
of children has been made compulsory in most places bv 
legislative enactment For prevention and cure of fevers 
the Government encourages people to take quinine and itself 
supplies it at a cheap rate There are also special hospitals 
or dispensaries for the treatment of other diseases like those 
connected with the eje or tuberculosis, hydrophobia, and 
tropical diseases 

Training Schools and Colleges and Institutes of Reseat ch 

In this connection it must also be remembered that there 
are numerous schools and colleges for giving medical tram 
ing, for example, in Calcutta, Lahore, and Lucknow There 
is also a medical college for women in Delhi For the study 
of tropical diseases and research work there is an institute 
in kasauli near Simla There is a plague laboratory m 
Bombay Training and health centres for child welfare work 
also exist in considerable numbers 

Gradually with educational ptogress and social reform 
the work of medical aid and sanitary arrangements is be 
coming easier, but there is still much to be done 

Police 

Now we come to the organisation of the physical strength 
of the Government in the Provinces, that is, the Police 11 
As we have already seen the Provincial Governments do not 
control the army, the navy or the air force 

“Provinces ha'e their own separate police force Buc in Bombay 
the decentralization is carr ed still further and every district has us own 
police. 
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Every protmce has got at the head of its police admmis 
tration an Inspector General of Police v. ho controls both 
ordinary police and police of the Crim in al Im e fixation 
Department 1 * He is assisted bv Deputy Insp ctors 
General who have or dina rily charge of different parts ot a 
province, while one Deputv Inspector Gereral is m charge 
of the C I D Police In each district there is a Supenn 
tendent of Police assisted bv Deputv and Assistant Supenn 
tendents In President towns and in Rangoon we has e 
Commissioners of police Rail wavs have a s parate branch 
of police force Lnov n as the Got ernrrcnt Rally a\ Police 
organised diff“rendv in different provinces 
Every district is divided into a number ot police circles 
and so is every town Each circl is called a thana and is 
in charge of a Sub In'pector of Police called the thanedar 
A thana which is the unit of v orh in police administration 
mav have a number of outposts called Chowki within its 
circle There are also Circle Inspectors \ ho usualh look 
after the work of the Sub Inspectors In district toy ns there 
is a Kotwal yho is in charge ot the police administration ot 


the a tv . 

In villages the poll e organisation includes the Milage 
headman and the Chouhidar In Bovbai in *]* c “ r Se 
villages there are aparr trom the headmer spec a o ice 
Patels exercising pertv criminal |unsdiction The Chowki 
da' s duties are to report crimes to the thana and to arrest 
offenders He keeps a yatch over the village and particular > 


over bad or suspicious characters 
O'dinanly tne duties of the police 


look to the cn 
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forcement of law and order and to investigate into crimes 
and offences and also to conduct cases which are cognizable 
by the police in law courts on behalf of the Crown The 
authority responsible for law and order in each district is the 
district officer «nd the wnole district police is at his disposal 
for the purpose So the District Superintendent of Police 
who commands the district police is subject to bis control 
in this respect, though departmentallv he is under the Inspector 
General or Deputy Inspec or General of Police In the 
Presidency towns as observed aDove there >s a Police Cbm 
mxssiooer w ho combines in himself the functions of the 
District Supemtendent of Police and the District Magistrate 
as regards responsibility for law and order He is not 
subordinate to the Inspector General ot Police but directly 
deals with the Government 

In all tne strength of the Police is aboJt a lakhs and 
the cost ot maintaining this "once fome is about n 
crores and a hai- of rupees There are also about 25000 
military police costing «bout 1 crore ot n-oee» 

The Jails 

Jails exist in o-der to keep contined the criminals sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment This is their primary 
purpose They are places for meting out punishment in 
dieted by courts of law, 1 e it is there that the sentences 
of punishments are executed Criminals are hanged, kept 
in confinement or in solitary confinement or Bogged accord 
mg to their various sentences within the compound walls of 
the prison house or the jail Gvil prisoners and under trial 
prisoners are also kept ra fails Ordinarily as a place where 
all sorts of criminals are gathered, a jail would be expected 
to be a very unbmlthy place, both as regards sanitary 
conditions and moral well being or the pn'oners However, 
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great care is taken to improve conditions m tk" lans «nd at 
present many important reforms have •'"en m d ±" ail 
administration To avoid soread 01 '•’•l- i . n aur* m d , 

pnsoners ot vano-is classes a-e Lets «eo e\ e. <• t” 
■women, those sjffenn" iron ailme-'t i_abuaal o-.n 
ordinary offende-s and so on £ '_ni_ao" 00 i> ro mu n 
better Pn'on-r are required to vor r cwhic-iis 00m 
a punishment and a "'c-ms ot ir-*' osm ' c maintain 
lag disaphne and teaccing rem voa Tre~ are usua y 
given coarse iood Pn one sac c a -u m rt 

grades called A class, 3 c- a-d Cc ics-i us 
have manv facilities and e*-jo " -ic ~v T 1 ! a o 
given better food and under ce t_i*' c Ci— - car «■ 
food thev like Th"n a^ain t- ^ru t c n 5 at" " o 
Thev are merely connn"d in a Cu r tr 1 aca 1 1“ c 
restrained, otherwise the have am o * ^ uoertics 0 *0 

o-dina-v man B Cl.»'s p-i'o-s r s t-ciuties ara v- 

class prisoner have soil less .md v " 0 “ u “ 

kept in chains s we h*ve ««= - 1 oners are 

taught some vor^ a o T he icc_ oee-ct-' c 
the jjIs not onit xuv-u inflic cd r<- •'uni V c"t a ? ced 
to them but bavin" ir* r oied feir " en a it or u u 1 
and enabled them to ""O'n and e- ' t '' c J c 1 
the other So that h“ ,<*ils a 'o un<- - t a 
Fo*' this purpose on the o^e hand 5 -ict di c 1 - 
tuned and breaches 'eve 1 pum >•«! anti o t l other 
thev are emulovea m 'ucn \ or,, a' carpe " a^irc, tent 
making, carpcntrv, and nr ~ut2cnire ot c 1 -in 

Cks;’: of /- L 

Fir t ard 


- ha”d 
00a on 
-dace 
1 main 


There am three or ou- »una ot ^ , 

foremost is the penal 'e't-e^’c’t itP pBj 1 T ^ n 3 ^ 
1 'laads There those conti t' are 'er h e. to <e 
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sentences of transportation 15 Under conditions and after 
some tine they are allowed to settle there with fa mil j also 
Then there are the Central jails in convenient places e g 
at Yervada near Poona or at Naim near Allahabad In 
those jails are kept prisoners who have to serve long terms 
of imprisonment or other prisoners for special reasons 
Then there are the district jails, each district having got 
one such jail, where ordinary prisoners are kept Prisoners 
can be transferred for the sake of convenience from one jail 
to another Then there are subsidiary jails too 2nd lock up 
for criminals sentenced to short terms of imprisonment or 
under trial prisoners Lastly we have the reforma torj schools 
There is one such school at Yervada near Poona and another 
m Mirzapur in the United Provinces These are jails for 
boy criminals The prisoners who are boys usually below 
the age of 15 have to undergo stricter discipline than in 
ordinary schools and the course of training include on the 
one hand reading and writing and on the other practical 
arts like carpentry, book binding, painting etc Care is also 
taken of these bojs after they have left the school The 
idea is not so much to pumsh the boys as to tram them 
into better citizens Special juvenile jails have also been 
opened in Bengal (at Alipore), in the United Provinces 
(at Bareilly) and other provinces These are intended 
for those who being over 15 years of age are ineligible 
for admission to reformatory schools but are still too young 
to be sent to ordinary jails 

Administration 

The penal settlement is in charge of a Superintendent \v ho 

“Now most of these are kept in jails only and not sent to the penal 
settlement 
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is responsible to the Government of India Reformatory 
schools are administered bv the Education Department For 
the other kinds of prisons there is in each province an 
Inspector General of Prisons who is also as a rale the 
Superintendent of the Central jails in the province He is 
usually a medical man of the Indian Medical Service The 
D strict jails are under the supervision of the District Officer 
and of the Cml Surgeon in charge of the district who is 
also the Superintendent of the District Jail Ever} jail has 
got a Jailor tv ho is directlv in charge of the jail administration 
Below him are warders and sometimes certain prisoners them 
selves are appointed to supervise certain others 
The total jail population in 19,0 \t as 9,08 3 16 w hich show s 
an increase on previous \ears In 19,1 the number came 
down to 9,03,1,8 but in 1932 it rose to 10,51,747 However 
n 1933 it again fell to 9,22,122 The total daily average 
population for 1930 was 1,29,364 which rose to 1,44,004 in 
1932 But in 19,, 1 was 1 3, ,750 The total expenditure 
on Jails vas in 19,0 over 2 crorcs of rupees which came 
down to Rs 1,7 ,7 5«} m 19,, For the Lnited Provinces 
o* Agra and Oudh the a\ cr2ne dailv population for the year 
19,5 was 31659 It 1 to be noted thn since the beginning 
ol the century \ cr li - variation is observed m the jail 
population in these province 
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An important aspect of administration in India is the 
existence of local bodies for carrying on certain administrative 
functions connected with the localities concerned These 
bodies are of different types and perform function varying 
in their nature and degrees of authority 

Idea underlying the Constitution of Coral Bodies 

The chief idea underlying the constitution of the local 
bodies is the securing of local self government which has 
become an essential part of the constitution of Indian Govern- 
ment Without it the administrative structure of India as it 
obtains today will simply remain maimed 2nd mostly unrn 
telhgible 

Tb‘ir origin 

It is undoubtedly true that 'ome kind of local self govern- 
ment has always prevailed in India but the form which it 
has attained under the British rule is of recent growth 
It will serve no good purpose to refer to the detailed mum 
cipal organisation of the capital town of the Mauryas There 
may be found similarities between the municipal o-gamsation 
of those days and that of today But the actual history of 
the municipal organisation of the present day dates from a 
very much later period Again the village has always been 
the smallest unit of administration and villages have been 
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much more autonomous in the earlier days than tnev are now 
In most places 'enous attempts have also been made to 
revive rer tam village institutions of tns ancient p-riod 
There was a time when the village was regarded as o-e com 
plete whole and eten for purposes ot administration and 
revenue assessment or coL-ctaon it was so regarded Now, 
however, the structu-e n*s u-der fc rne important modinca 
nons. At the piesert cav th" vl age as such nas retained 
only a httle of its cotrvactncss -eearos revenue administra- 
tion, and in certain phc. t - P-ncr*vat < tern has made it 
a small territorial unit tor t-- -<-rpo‘.s ct judioJ ac unis 
tratton both civil and c'unia. B.t otr local b d-e -re 
in almost all respects ot recent o^ m 


Tbe idea of Lccal Se f G trr- ir 
In essence local <eh gosem-^ nas b-en a devolution ot 
a dminis trative autrontv , *0~ tne Gfirnreot and i s 
officers to the peocle ot dennitc localities or m ot er words 
to local bodies It 1 rot ooite east to gwe an accurate 
definition of the te-m Local Sen Got wr -rent which mas 
convev to the reader a that tre term r~pues and omv than 
Self Government, H j~ Ru e, Indtpe-d— v ut jO and 
Swarcia have oit-o beer used as conve-'U"’ t te s 
the same time in -cmJ pra'ticw dmerert d-g'-cs o depeo 
dence have been ata-mne at ture'er' urres zr cr 

places to one or mo e )i '■ c ’ 

Under th=pre<ent constitution ot India local sell P ovct “ 

ment imphes the administration o certain classes o ^ 21 s 

particular localities bv t^e reo-e enthuses r. t c _ Pv< 2^ nc . 
those localities The localities co - - prise a town f stairs 
leaving out the tovns, or eten small*-' a'eas - 

inner arc usuallr conr-cted with ‘am 


admimstwed in thus manner 
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tation, public health, education, medical relief, town planning, 
licenses fo' conveyances etc It must however be re- 
membered that the control of these affairs is not exclusively 
nor uniformly exercised by the local bodies These bodies 
possess some powers of taxation also but have no civil or 
criminal jurisdiction Apart from important limitations to 
their administrative authority the local bodies have to func 
tion under different degrees of official control and supervision 
of the officers of Government 
Classes of Local Bodes 

There are two broad divisions of local bodies, the one 
includes those constituted for urban areas and the other 
those for rural areas The most important urban body is the 
Municipal Board and the most important rural body is the 
District Board However, there are various smaller bodies 
constituted to administer the affairs of smaller areas, for 
example the town area, the notified area the village etc In 
certain towns we have got Improvement Trusts and in certain 
ports there are Port Trusts In the presidency towns in 
the place of the municipalities there are Corporations In 
cantonment areas there are Cantonment Boards 

Mumctpalttes ihtir or gin 

The presidency towns were the first to have some sort of 
municipal administration and Madras has the claim of being 
the first in this respect in point of time It was in 1687, 
even before the foundations of Calcutta were laid 1 that a 
Corporation was established in Madras Later on Corpora 
tions were established in Calcutta and Bombay At first 
the Corporations were established by Royal Charters but 

Calcutta was founded b7 Job Cbarnock m 1690 
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later on Special Acts were passed under which thev were 
constituted Much later came the introduction of Mum 
cipalmes in towns other than presidency towns It was 
in 18 jo that an Act was passed which applied to the whole 
of India and after that several Acts were passed for different 
provinces Bv means of such legislation municipals were 
formed in the various provinces Thus originated the 
municipalities which in the presidency towns are known as 
Corporations and in other tov ns simply as municipahu-s or 
district municipalities 


Later development 

It must be remembered that the municipalities as thev are 
existing today are the result of successive improvements 
upon and important changes in the municipalities which were 
formed in the beginning While there has been a remarkable 
change in then constitution and pot ets, then number has 
also vastly increased The important points to e ®t 
with respect to the development of mumcipa a minis ra 
are, fatly, die appbca.on of die elective ptmcole, secondly 
the funedons which they perform and thirdly, the power 0 

It will he mote convenient to look “ ^ 
of municipalities m its marked stages The fat stage 
has been observed saw the constitution of mumapalmes 
the presidency towns Then functions were in 
very largely judicial but later on thev were g 
administrative powers and wet. also P«nMd <° " « 
certain rexes ihc second stage came w hen the A«of £* 
and subsequent Pro\ mcial Acts were passe t j, e 

Acts the municipal Commissioners were in 
provmces nominated Th»y were empowers 
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municipal aflairs and to lew certain taxes The third stage 
came in the eatl\ seventies when several Provincial Acts v ere 
passed which extended to the municipalities the application of 
the principle of election The fourth stage came with the 
passing of several Acts in 1883 84 which introduced very 
important changes They provided for a w ide application of 
the electtve principle and at the same time increased the 
powers and functions of the municipalities Moreover the 
municipal bodies of a number of towns were permitted to 
elect as their chairman a private citizen As regards 
financial powers these Acts conferred greater control over 
finance and transferred certain items of the provincial 
revenues to the local bodies making them responsible for their 
expenditure As a matter of fact the principles which were 
laid down in those Acts still govern municipal administration 
The chief thing to remember is the extension of the principle 
of local self gov ernmenr W bile berore these Acts there was 
very little ol local self government particularly before the 
Acts of the seventies, the principle has been greatly extended 
since the passing of the Acts The last stage may be said to 
have begun in 19 1 8 when the Gov eminent of India published 
a Resolution on the subject of local self government m which 
the object of local self government w2s pointed out and 1m 
portant recommendations were made regarding the constitution 
and functions of the municipal and other local bodies Ac 
cording to the Resolution referred to above the local bodies 
should have ordinarily » substantial elected majority and the 
nominated members should not ordinarily exceed one fourth 
ot the total number In th“ municipalities the nominated 
chairman should gradual]) be replaced by an elected chairman 
At the same ti me suggestions were made for increasing the 
powers of the Municipal Boards over taxation It may be 
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remembered in this connection that in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh an Act was passed in 1916 called the 
United Provinces Municipalities Act which defined the 
constitution and provided for the got eminent of the mum 
cipahties in these provinces 


Number and Composition of Municipal bodies 
The number of municipalities in British India m 1921 22 
was 739 and m 1930-51 it was 781* wluch ma y be to 

be the present number Of these only about 71 hate got a 
population of 30 thousand and o\er, while the rest have a 
population of below jo thousand each 

As regards the composition of the municipal bodies it is 
important to note that the elected members form a subs 
tantial majonty and the number of officials is very small as 
compared to the number of non officials The non officials 
taking all municipalities together out number the officials by 
about six to one 

The percentage of ex offiao members is only seven which 
some years back was twelve and of nominated members is 
which some years back was 3c The proportion vanes 
gready with different provinces The chairman is now 
usually in all the municipalities a non official 


Poners and functions of the Municipal Boards 

The powers 2nd tamom of the mumc.pel boards i ■« 
regulated by the sescral Prosiocul Acts a c 
deta.1 the powers to be cuerctsed and the tacuons and dunes 




* Bombay has the la g«‘ nuroh« ° „( "^mbay Ntn coran Bengal 

nclujing the Corporation for the City Corporation of 

n »hich the e are 118 mun cipalities ant “ u- f „ 107 ind after that 
a nett comes ih Punjab »here the number 
tied Provinces where at is *f 


Calc 
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to he performed by the boards concerned as also the manner 
of such exercise or performance* In general the functions 
of the municipalities can be classed under four heads 
namely — 1 Public Safety, 2 Public health, 3 Con 
vemence, and 4 Education The municipal boards are 
also empowered to make rules and regulations as to procedure 
etc and bye laws for the purpose of promoting or main 
taming public safety, health and convenience or for securing 
better administration, not inconsistent with the Acts In 
order that the municipal boards may properly meet the 
expenditure required for the performance of tbeir duties 
provisions have been made for their income and they have 
been empowered to levy and collect certain taxes Then 
whole income is usually made up of the following items — 
(a) Taxation This forms the most important source 
yielding about two thirds of the total income The chief 
taxes included (1) octroi, which is a tax on goods or animals 
brought into the town for local consumption or use, (2) taxes 
on lands and buildings, (3) taxes on trades and callings , 

' Tor example the United Provinces Municipalities Act No 2 of 
ISIS mentions a Section 7 the duties of municipal boards which are 
obligatory upon them They include lighting and watering of pub) c 
streets and places cleans ng public streets places and drajos regulating 
offensive dangerous or obnoxious trades callings and practices constructing 
altering and mi ntnning public streets markets latr nes drainage work 
etc reg stenng births and deaths and establish ng and mi ntaintpg » 
system of publ c vaccination providing public medical relief and establ sh 
ing maintain ng or support ng hospitals and dispensaries and establish ng 
and maintaining primary schools etc 

Again Section S of the Act authorises a Hoard to make provision for 
acquir ng land and lay ng out o constructing buildings constructing or 
muau mng parks 1 brants, lunar c asylums, Dharmshalas bathing ghats 
tanks and other works of publ c ut 1 ty making a survey constructing 
subs d sing or guarantee ng tramways rail roads or oth r means of locomotive 
and electric lighting^o^j^^u^^ower works etc etc 
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(4) taxes on animals and vehicles , (5) tolls 4 on vehicles, 
animals etc entering the town (6) water tax (7) lighting 
and conservancy rates 
( b ) Income from municipal property 
(.) Contribution from provincial ret erues 
(d) Other miscellaneous sources 

Apart from these sources municipalities are also em 
powered to borrow money on security of their funds 
Usually they borrow from Government 
The chief items of expenditure are — 1 Conservancv 

2 Public Works, 3 Water Supply, 4 Education, and 

3 Drainage 

It must be remembered that though the municipalities have 
full powers over municipal affairs thev are subject in im 
portant respects to the control of Government usually 
exercised by the Collector of the district and Commissioner 
of the division or the Provincial Government In cases of 
bad administration or gross negligence the Government has 
the power to supersede a municipality and it has in certain 
cases exercised this power even in recent years, as in 
Benares 

Municipal administration is a part oflocal self government 
and is, by virtue of the Government of India Act, 1919, a 
transferred provincial subject u hich is administered by th 
provincial Governor with the advice of his ministers 

Corporations ard Boroughs 

As we have noted above the president towns have cor 
potations in place of mumc palities These arc also called 
city municipalities, others being cahcd district municipalities 

‘Toll* a t lened 00 road* and fern**- 
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la Bombay presidency hoy ever since the passing of the 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 the larger 
municipalities are called municipal boroughs 

Officers and Committees of the Municipal Boards 

The chief officers of the municipal board are the Chairman 
who in Calcutta is now since 1925 called the Mayor, 
Vice Chairman, called in Calcutta Deputy Mayor, Executive 
Officer, Deputy Executive Officer, Engineers, Secretary etc. 
Usually the Municipal Boards form various committees for 
facility of administration, for example. Public Health Com 
mittee, Education Committee etc These committees have 
their ova chairmea 

Election 

As has been observed above most of the members or as 
they are called municipal commissioners are elected The 
election proceeds by watds, that is, the whole municipal area 
is divided into parts known as * wards” and each paraculat 
ward elects a particular number of members Communal 
representation has also been secured The qualifications 
necessary for being a voter are based on educational attain 
ments and ownership or occupation of property The 
people owning or occupying a house having a prescribed 
minimum rental value or having a prescribed capital value 5 
can vote and so can graduates Again those who pay 
income tax or those who have a prescribed minimum of 
income can also become voters The ordinary qualifications 
of being a British subject, not unsound of mind, not under 

* For example an XJmied Proviocej the preset bed annual rental value 
must be at least rupees 3 6 while in Bombay it as only rupees 12 and the 
capital value only Rs 200 
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a particular age (21 years in L P 1 not b"inc in o vent o' 
convicted o f certain offerees are also cece saw 6 


Tvs a Areas erd \cti ri Area 

In the case of smaller towrs vh^re the introduction ot lull 
municipal government is **o thought proper bv u here it L 
fo and that some measure 01 mumciDal covernnrent should be 
introduced, they ate declared as noticed area or town 
areas The inhabitants ot taesc p aces ate allow ed to ad 
minister their local affair in certain mea ure to evamele* 
sanitation They are however no competert to lew taxes 
except to the extent of certain wall rates Thei' powers 
are much restricted and th“v are controlled in »n important 
degree by Government officials like the Tahsi'dar The 
principle of election obtains and die adnuni'tennc bod\ i> 
known as the Town Area Committee or the Notified Area 
Committee, which is composed ot irembe's elected or 
nominated or both accordin' 1 to nil's 

Such an area must not be a pure v agricultural \l ace ar 
must contain a tow n or 2 baaar \ regard popu auon 
town area should have population between ten and twentv 
thousand while a notified area should base a poo ation 
between five and ten thousand 


hr pro Trusts 

In cennn inrporant aims whit »-v known as Improve 
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ment Trusts have been constituted The mam purpose of 
establishing such a Trust is to make provision for the 
improvement and expansion of cities by opening up congest 
ed areas, providing open spaces or parks for ventilation or 
recreation, opening or altering roads and streets demolish 
mg certain buildings or constructing others Improvement 
Trusts now exist in several cities, for example Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Allahabad, and Lucknow The affairs are administered 
by the Board of Trustees or the Improvement Trust Tribunal 
These Trusts ate connected with the respective municipa 
lities and in Bombay particularly the Trust has been trans- 
ferred to the municipality, that is, to the Municipal Corpora- 
tion for the city of Bombay These Trusts are doing or at 
tempting to do useful work particularly from the point of 
view of health and sanitation and are rendering much 
needed service to the poorer classes who usually inhabit 
dirtv or congested quarters and consequently suffer from 
various diseases 

Part Trust, j 

In some of the important ports there are what are known 
as Port Trusts Their function is the administration of 
affairs of the respective ports These trusts have got wide 
powers’ and some of them have large incomes For example, 
the port trust of Calcutta has got an income of Rs 2,88,29,62} 
and that of Bombay an locome of Rs 2,65,64,288 
according to the figures of 1935 34 It may, however, be 
remembered that the Government exerases greater control 
over them than over the municipalities Such trusts exist 
in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi and Chit- 

But their proceedings are subject sn a greater degree than those of 
Municipal Boards to Government control 
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tagong There is also a Port Trust at \den The trusts 
have Boards of Trustees, as in Bombay, Madras and Karachi 
or Commissioners, as m Calcutta Rangoon and Chittagon° for 
their respective ports The commissioners or trustees m 
dude dected and nominated members In all the trusts 
there is a majority of Furopean members and the Board of 
Madras consists mainly of European members 


District Boards 

Municipalities and Trusts as described above function in 
the urban areas while District Boards and Local Boards or 
Union Boards function in th** rural areas The Di tn t 
Board exercises jurisdiction over a civil district and in all 
provinces except that of Assam ever district has a District 
Board The powers conferred upon and the duties entrusted 
to the District Boards arc similar to those of the Municipal 
Boards in the cities, but in a smaller degree generallv 
thev have been less successful than the Municipal Boards 
The main functions of the Boards are construction and mam 
tenance of roads establishment and maintenance of hospitals 
and dispensaries, sanitation and drainage, \ accusation, and 
education specially primary education Thc\ arc also in 
charge of ponds and ferries 


T f e r Composite 

As m the case of Municipal Boards in the D stnci Boards 
also the elective elemen is increasing and ohcial control 
relaxing The Chairman ot a District Board v ho used to 
be the District Officer is nov usuaUv elected b\ th Boa 
itself and is a non official The nominated m-mbers ue 
more in number in the District Boards than 10 c “ e „ arc j s 

Boards Still their proportion is small and as * 
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officials thev are only it per cent of the total number for all 
Boards taken together 

Tahka Boards and Utton Board 
Within a district there may be sub divisions having smaller 
boards which are known as 'sub divisional Boards or Taluka 
Boards Taluka Boards are found in the Bombay Presi 
dencj The District Board generally supervises the work of 
these Boards 

There are again still smaller Boards which are known as 
Union Boards or Panchayats or committees The Union 
Panchayats are mostly to be found in Madras and are very 
numerous The Union Boards (or panchayats) are to be 
found in Bengal and Bihar and Onssa 

Number income and expend tire 
The total number of all District and Local Boards in 
British India is 1 246 of which about 207 are District Boards 
584 sub divisional or Taluka Boards and 455 Union Pancha 
yats of Madras 

The income of the Boards is made up of grants made by 
the Provincial Government land cess tolls and fees for 
ponds and ferries The chief items of expenditure are 
education avil works such as road and sanitation hospitals 
and dispensaries 

Government control 

Like the Municipal Boards the Distort Boards also form 
an important part of local self government which as a 
provincial transferred subject is administered by the Governor 
acting under the advice of his ministers The District Magis 
trate and the Commissioner also keep a control over these 
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boards Usuallr this control is ese rased in sanctionin ' » 
certain measures or appointments or issuing certam ora rs 
Village Auiororj 

As regards village the idea of local 'elt government does 
not appear to have been «cted upon so much in th“ modern 
times as in ancient ana medieval ages The elaborate ad 
ministiatrve organisauon ot the executive tV judiciarv and 
the pobce has resulted in emovrng r a large measure the 
autonomy enjoved hnhertoiore bv the viha^es P -v louslv 
the affairs of the village were admim tered cnieff b the 
village Panchayats or in some measure bv the landlord ot the 
village in the northern province s The Panchavats trier 
selves might be divided into nvo cla ses one comprising 
caste Panchayats, and the other villaee Panchavats «s 'uch 
The former used to deal with such affairs as affected the rules 
of a particular caste Thev were mosth concerned with 
marriages, social behaviour, pnvate conduct dimntr or certain 
religious observances The caste Pancha at couid also 
punish the memb-rs of the particular caste >r various 
offerees The other h_nd ot Pancha at dealt with civic 
matters 

Modern Parebajats 

In the modern times <ome sort ot pancha vat sv tem has 
been seriously advocated and attempts has e been made bv 
various Governments to revive the v lilage panchav ats in some 
practicable form In tne southern province panchavats 
have proved more successful In the northern provinces 
Acts have been passed providing one measure of 

1 The Southern Provinc-s do n t hive t^t *v tc~i of aij 

ccntecue*! \y hive ro liicton. 
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local self government for the villages For example, the 
village Court Act of the United Provinces of 1892, the 
Village Panchayat Act of the United Provinces of 1920, 
the Village Administration Act of Bihar and the Village 
Panchayat Act of the Punjab In Bengal the Village Self 
Government Act was passed in 1919 as a result of which 
many Union Boards have been constituted and their number 
is largelv increasing The United Provinces Village Pancha 
yat Act No 6 of 1920 empowers the Collector of the district 
to establish a panchayat within and for any village or group of 
adjacent villages The Collector appoints the Panches whose 
number for each panchayat must not be less than five or 
more than seven All the Panches must be residents of the 
circle for which the Panchayat has been established In each 
Panchayat one of the Panches is appointed by the Collector 
to preside over the panchayat He is called the Sar Panch 
Ordinarily the jurisdiction of the Panchayat extends over 
petty civil and criminal cases For example they can try 
small suits for money due on contracts not affecting any 
interests in immoveable property or suits for recovery of 
moveable property But the claim should not exceed 
twenty fire rupees In criminal cases the Panchayats can try 
offences of voluntarily causing hurt, assault or use of criminal 
force theft of property whose value does not exceed rupees 
ten etc etc The maximum penalty which a panchayat can 
inflict is a fine not exceeding ten rupees or double the damage 
or loss caused Certain panchayats may be specially em 
powered to exercise enhanced powers 
If panchayats become successful they can sen e the double 
purpose of relieving the law courts of some of their work 
and of dispensing ready justice, specially as the parties and 
the witnesses will be less inclined or prepared to raise false 
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claim and make deliberate!) untrue statements For -while 
in the first place, the social and moral pressure will be more 
effective when the Court is in dose proximit) of the place 
where the cause of action arose and the members ot the 
Court are well known to the parties and the witnesses, in 
the second place the truth of a case can be more easily 
ascertained by the local panchayat lunctiomng at the place 
itself 
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Important 

The importance of education can hardly be exaggerated 
and though a famous English 'writer of the modem 
davs has regarded education as the craze of the present 
age, the condition prevailing can hardly justify such an 
observation particularly in India Whether from cultural 
point of new or scientific, whether for literary purposes or 
technical and professional, education is still badly needed 
in India The presence of a number of unemploved 
educated young men may erroneously lead men to believe 
that we have had enough of education by this time 
But a dose study however of the situation will dearly 
reveal two important features of our education, which 
makes plain the dear absurdity of having really so little 
education and yet so much apparent superfluity In the first 
place our masses are illiterate and education is confined to a 
few In the second place the education of those few is either 
greatly limited within narrow lines or is often misdirected, 
so that what India needs today is on the one hand spread of 
education among the masses and on the other its proper 
direction and profitable distribution The second aspect 
makes it necessary for the proper educational growth of the 
country that sufficient attention should be paid in the first 
place to the different branches of education, for example 
literary, scientific, industrial, technical and professional. 
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and in the second place to the dine rent mas e* 01 people to b“ 
educated, for example, bovs, girls, adults, labours' , the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb and «o on One has to admit 
that at present comparatively more attention is paid to 
literary than to other hinds of education and to the educa 
txon of bora than to that of other clashes So that mo'e 
attention has to be paid to tne other less lavoured branches 
of education and classes 01 people This has led certain 
people to argue chat hteiaxv education is no more needed in 
India This however i> a tallacious argument and though 
other branches require greater attention than m> been so 
far devoted to them, literary education has a o to be er 
couraged, for a lack of it will not only hinder cu rural 
progress but may also reduce the air cadi extremeh small 
percentage of educated persons, and as a matter ol tact eve" 
as regards literary education certain important aspects ol 11 
have been more or less neglected, tor example the study 01 
Indian languages and culture At any rate mass education is 
badly needed 

Axaert litres 

We may cursorily cast a glance at the condition ot education 
in earlier times, though we do not hate sufficient data to' 
arriving at very definite conclusions In ancient times we 
note the prevalence ol two important systems ot education, 
the one Arran or Brahmamc and the other Buddhist Ac 
cording to the former one person used to be a centre and the 
guiding spirit ot each institution He was cal’ed the Guru 
The students who were his Chelas or disciples went to him 
for receiving education In principle the students had to 
live a lile of prescribed punty upto a certain age This 
stage was known as ‘Brahnachana As tan ’ Such Gurus 
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appear to have been found everywhere and for all people 
The more famous teachers or great Risis appear to have 
important institutions at their own residence where people 
from far and near used to gather for education, for 
example, the University, as we may call it, of Bbaradwaja 
at Allahabad Females also received education and the 
standard of education among them appears to have been 
so high that they could make certain Vaidic Mantras also 
and could debate with learned pandits of repute So much 
stress was laid upon cducat-on and society was so conscious 
of its importance that the educated classes commonly known 
as the Brahmanas were regarded superior to all other classes 
and even the kings had to bow before them It also appears 
that for promoting knowledge among the masses apart from 
the Gurus there were certain teachers usually known as 
‘Sanyasls’ whose duty it was to spread knowledge among the 
common people 

According to the Buddhist system instruction was imparted 
to the people through the monastic establishments The 
monasteries usually known as Vihara or mahavihara (great 
vihara) or matha served both as churches and educational 
institutions They were to be found in large numbers in 
the country and some of them contained really very able 
teachers of wide reputation The bigger ones attracted 
students from far and wide and were very important centres 
of learning and can be aptly termed universities, for example 
the Nalanda Mahavihara or the Vikram Sila Mahavihara 
The former contained ten thousand students who received 
education free The masses also appear to have been fairly 
educated and the presence of Afoka s pillars in large numbers 
in the country with inscriptions intended for the use of the 
common people bears testimony to this 
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Medina l times 

In medieval times the educational svst-m appears to have 
undergone a change As a common practice the rich°r 
families appointed a teacher for educating their children 
Educational institutions as such tor impamrg instructions 
to the common people do not appear to have been common, 
but attached to certain religious establishments were also 
educational institutions \t least for a long time during 
the medieval age education apoears to have suffered chiefh 
owing to political disturbances and also to introduction of a 
foreign culture u ith its foreign languages and foreign scripts, 
which could not easily prose congenial to the genius ot the 
Indian people 

Modern times 

During the modern umes the problem of educauon has 
been carefully dealt with and the s\ stem ot imparting educa 
tion elaboratelv organised Betore however describing the 
system as obtaining at present it w ould be hclptul to rc\ leu 
briefly its hisron W e mar note die important stages 10 the 
development ot educauon under Bnush rule in India The 
first stage began \uth barren Hastings in i-8z the second 
began with Lord Hastings m about 1816 the third with 
Lord Canning m about 1857 and the iourth and last began 
with the time of Lord Hardinge the \icerov in 191, 

The Firtt stage 

In the first stage the Gosernment did not desoe an\ 
particular attention to educauon Hou \er Warren Has 
tings u as keenly interested m Indian literature ard culture 
and be established in 178a the Calcutta Madrasa for Mohatn 
mad’ns \ few years late' in 1791 W2s opened the Sanskrit 



college at Benares for the Hindus and the Government 
supported it In 1813 the Go\ ernment granted a lac of 
rupees for the purpose of education During this stage the 
educational policy was the promotion and encouragement of 
Oriental languages and even in 1814 the instruction of the 
Court of Directors to the Governor-General indicated the 
same policy 

The Second stage 

In the second stage we find a remarkable change in the 
educational policy which now advocated promotion of 
western learning It was in 1816 that the Hindu College was 
founded at Calcutta through the efforts of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy helped by Mr David Hare In 1818 the first missionary 
college was opened at Sirampur m Bengal Further col 
leges and schools were opened in various parts of the 
country In 183J an important step was taken by the 
Government of Lord William Bentinck and it was definitely 
decided that English should be the medium of education in 
preference to oriental languages It may be remembered 
that this decision was arrived at through the efforts of Lord 
Macaulay the then Law Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council He condemned oriental learning in a 
way which simply showed his ignorance and which cannot 
be regarded except as unjust He failed to understand what 
one of his own countrymen Elphinstone observed that 
“It would surely be a preposterous way of adding to the 
intellectual treasures of a nation to begin by the destruction 
of its indigenous literature ” While it is no use discussing 
the wisdom of that decision which u as opposed even by some 
Engbshmen like Horace Wilson and others, one cannot 
but remark that while the introduction of western learning 
has not been without its benefit to the country, “The ele- 
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mentary education of the people ut to own tongue , to 
quote the words of Lori Cutzon, “has shn . elled and pined 
Another important landmark eras the education 1 despatch 
of Sir Charles flood, the president of the Board of Control, 
to the Governor General m 1854 Th» P°>“T enunaated in 
this despatch is very important In the Best place it tried 
to educate the masses declaring the Governments desire 
to combat the ignorance ol the people u hich may be consider 
ed the greatest curse ot the counter ' It laid a great stress 
on pnmiry education and mas followed by the establishment 
of Departments of Public Instruction In the second p ari 
it recognised the importance ot the Indian languages and laid 
dorm that instruction to the English language should 
always be combined with a careful attention to the i emaculai 
language of the district and with such general “ 

can be conveyed through that language In the third place 
it established the system of aiding pnvate entetptne foe 
promotion of learning bv making grants in at 0 P 
institutions Before this the Government used to spend Its 
available funds only on Government msatunons In the 
fourth place it outlined a scheme 01 a university y 
which bore fruits a few rears later 

T be Third stagt 

This leads us to the third stage which began in tSS7 wnh 
the establishment of the three umeersmes of Calcutu 
Madras and Bombay The tmportance of this measure mar 
easily he |udged by the obserratton of Gird Motler that 
"I hare often thought smee I hare been concerned wtth *= 
Gocemment of India that the first establishment of the 
nmrersines was a far more momentous eicnt and one almost 
deeper than the transfet to the Crown Later °n nmver 
sines were established in the Puniab and at Allahabad in 
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1882 and 1887 respectively In 1882 an Education Commis 
sion was appointed which recommended the policy of 
withdrawing Government control of higher education within 
certain limits and of stimulating private efforts At the same 
time it advocated the system of making grants in aid to 
private institutions Lord Curzon devoted great attention to 
educational matters He appointed the University Com 
mission in 1902, on the recommendation of which the 
Universities Act of 1904 passed which tightened up the 
Government control over the universities and the university 
control over the schools and colleges Further a Director- 
General of Education was appointed in the Government of 
India who is now called the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India In 1911 a separate educational 
member was appointed in the Executive Council of the Gov 
ernor General 

The Fourth stage 

In 191 j the Government of India issued an important 
resolution which enunciated its policy as regards education 
The result was a remarkable progress of education In the 
first place it advocated the establishment of other and 
smaller universities which were to be teaching universities 1 
In the second place it laid down that proper attention should 
be paid to the formation of character of students In the 
third place it discussed the need for the staffing of gir's’ 

’ Within this period a number of universities were founded In 
ISIS the University o£ Benares was established and also th University of 
Mysore Then Puna Umversty wai estabhshed in 1917 ln d Usmama 
Unversity m the Hyderabad state m 1918 In 1920 were eitjblisbed the 
Umversit es of Aligarh Rangoon and Lucknow Later on Umvcrs ties 
were errablisbed at Dacca to 1921 at Delhi ut 1922 at Nagpur in 1 923 
and again in 1926 1927 and 1929 were establihed the Andhra the A„ri 
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schools b) female teachers In the lourth place, lor secondary 
education it laid down the principle ot reliance on pm ate 
enterprise In 1919 the Calcutta University Commission 
published its report and m the beginning of 1920 the Go cm 
ment of India issued a resolution drawing special attention 
to certain features ot the repor* Various committees were 
appointed by other universities to consider reforms as, a 
result of which important reforms were made and new 
universities established 

Admniftratnt organuaU'n 

Since the Government of India \ct ot 1919 the admintsira 
non of education has passed with certain exceptions 1 * * * 5 to 
that half of the provincial executive which administers the 
transferred subjects Since 1913 the education department 
of the Government of India has been amalgamated w ith the 
department of revenue and agriculture and the new depart 
ment formed is called the department of Education, Health 
and Lands noted above there is an Educational Com 
mission with the Government of India 

In each province there is a department of education whose 
administrative head is called the Director ot Public In>truc 
uons He is responsible tor the administration ol education 
to the Local Government and act* as an adviser to the 
Minister of Education The Gov ernment helps education in 
various ways It maintain s certain schools and colleges and 

1 Th*rc are t»o important exceptions The one is the Lduc* ion of 

Europeans *hich though a prosin ul subject is go erned bs the Reserved 

h»lf of the Executive- The other is the admimsi men ol Chiet. colleg-s 
institutions mimtxined by the Gosemor-Cenerxl in Coun il lor the mem 
berx of His Majesty s forces e end cert* n ui lersnies Ike Aligirh 

Benares or Delhi or other ne» universities dechred to be certri! luSects 

by the Governor Gene r it in Coun il 
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aids many others 3 It keeps an inspecting staff to control 
education, chiefly in schools Each province is divided into 
a number of dis lsions over each of which there is an Inspector 
of Schools who is assisted by Assistant and Deputy Ins 
pectors There are separate inspectors for European schools 
or for special kinds of schools, for example Sanskrit schools 
Technical institutions are generally administered not by the 
Department of Education but by the Departments with which 
they are concerned The Government also controls private 
institutions by what is known as recognition, that ts, it 
declares that such and such instituUons are recognised lnstitu 
iions In certain provinces Boards of Secondary Education 
or of High School and Intermediate Education have been 
constituted and the universities have been relieved of the 
responsibility of Intermediate and lower education 
Control 

^n important question connected with educational policy 
is that of the control exercised by the Government over edu- 
cational institutions At first the policy was that of complete 
control but the education Commission of 1882 under the 
chairmanship of Sir William Hunter recommended the with 
drawal of higher education from Government control 
within certain limits and encouragement of private effort 
This policy however brought many evils in the system and 
particularly the Department of Public Instruction almost 
ignored the private institutions. Later on the Universities 

*ln th s connection the Government of Indies resolution of 1904 ts 
noteworthy which sud thit while the Government acc*pted the poll y of 
withdrawing its control « recommended by the Education Commits on of 
1®*’ it at the same time recognised the extreme importance of the 
pnncipl that in each branch of education Government should maintain 1 
limited number of institutions both as models for private enterprise to 
follow and in order to uphold the high standard of education 
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Act of 1904, passed on the recommendation ot the Lmversi 
ties Commission, tightened up the control of the Government 
over the Unis ersities and of Universities over the schools and 
colleges Now the control of higher education is parti) 
shared by the Got ernment with the Universities or has been 
partly delegated to the Universities, while that of elementary 
and vernacular education is shared with and partlv delegated 
to local bodies Control is chief!) exercised by exercising the 
power of recognition of private institutions and having an 
inspecting staff Government institutions are directly control 
led and managed by Government through the Director of 
Public Instructions 

Unn ersities 

The Universities as constituted m the beginning were mere 
ly examining bodies and they had no direct teaching functions 
So that passing of examination and not learning came to the 
forefront and education tended to mean acquisition of degrees 
which were passports for Government sen ices A change 
was effected b) the Universities Act of 1904 which permit 
ted the Universities to undertake direct teaching tunenons, 
but in practice such functions became limited onlr to post 
graduate classes and research work important resolu 

tion of the Government of India in 1913 advocated the 
establishment of smaller teaching universities' Then came 
the recommendations of the Calcutta University Com 
mission in 1919 This had wide effects and though the 
Calcutta University itselt, for which it was mamh intended, 
remained almost unchanged, important changes were intro- 

4 A teaching Unntn t> ha 1 a 1 n S "- n ' ■“ * f ^ ", 

lion to Modern, m Y.rami ».b c w by m ima * ", * « « “ 

osaall) ca'teJ professor, readers lectu ers ««. 
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duced elsewhere Universities of a unitary type 5 were 
established in Dacca and Lucknow and Allahabad was also 
made a umtarj university In se\eral provinces Intermediate 
education was separated from university education and made 
a part of school education 

At present out of the 16 universities existing in British 
India six, that is, those of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Nagpur, 
the Punjab and Andhra® are affiliating and teaching, two, 
that is, those of Patna and Agra are only affiliating, while 
four, that is, those of Allahabad, Benares, Rangoon and 
Delhi are onlj teaching, three, that is, those of Aligarh, 
Dacca, and Annimalai are unitary, while Lucknow is 
unitary and teaching The two universities of Mysore and 
Osmaml which are in the Indian States are teaching unversi 
ties At the head of each university there is a Chancellor 
who except in certain places is the head of the provincial 
Government concerned Then there is a vice chancellor 
who is in certain places nominated by the chancellor and in 
others elected by a body of electors Then there is a 
Senate which is the Legislative body of the university In 
some of them there is a larger body called the university 
court Then there are various departments with their heads 
according to the faculties Some of the universities do not 
undertake the work of intermediate or high school education 
which ha\ e been delegated to separate Boards 
It is to be noted that in recent years much attention has 
been given to the university system of organisation and many 

university is a teaching university in which the whole of 
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changes have been effected 

The total number of students in the 16 universities was 
10,76a in 1934 

Intermediate College r and High Schools 

Nest to the universities come the Intermediate colleges 
and High Schools In some provinces Intermediate classes 
are included in the unit ersitv, w hile m others they are separ 
ated from them In the latter case a Board controls them 
In the United Provinces the Intermediate and High School 
education is controlled b\ the Board ot Intermediate and 
High School Education The Director of Public Instruction 
who is the administrative head ot the Education Department 
in the province directlv controls the education of low er 
classes and m most provinces of all High School classes 
Indirectly however he keeps some control over all education, 
being a member of the uwversitv governing authority or the 
chairman of the Intermediate and High School Board 

The Government directlv maintains and controls certain 
institutions in order to uphold a high standard of educaUon 
as also to furnish models for private enterpnae Usually 
there is such a High School in every district 

An important improvement as regards medium of instruc- 
tion m schools is the approval bv certain local authorities 
of schools which recognise local vernaculars as media of 
instruction and eaaminauon in some ot the sublets taught, 
and though the discussions of the conference m 1917 « 
Simla under the chairmanship of the Education Member ot 
the Government of India proved inconclusive, the tendency 
to use the vernaculars as media ot instruction and examina- 
tion is growing 
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Primary Educatm 

During the recent times much attention has been given to 
primary education and it has been definitely understood 
that the idea that the policy of giving higher education 
would naturally lead to wide spread mass education is 
erroneous In 1911 the late Sir GoLhale pleaded in the 
Imperial Legislative Council for a system of compulsory 
education in primary classes, but the proposal was not 
accepted by the Government chiefly for financial reasons 
Now however the Legislative Councils of various provinces 
have passed Primary Education Acts 7 which empower the 
local bodies to introduce a system of compulsory primary 
education. Generally where education is compulsory it has 
also to be free® with certain exceptions In Madras under 
certain circumstances fees may be charged Compulsion is 
exercised usually between the ages of 6 and io years In 
some provinces the Act applies to both bo) s and girls as 
in the United Provinces, or Bombay, while in some as in 
Bengal or Bihar and Onssa it applies only to boys, and in 
the Central Provinces it can be made applicable to girls also 
Usually the several Acts apply to Municipalities alone, but 
in Bengal the Act can be extended to rural areas also and 
in the United Provinces a separate Act k non n as the United 


la Bombay rhe first Art was pasted 10 191S followed by other Acts 
tn 1520 and 1921 The provinces of Bihar and Orissa the Punjab Bengal, 
and the United Provinces passed thest Acts m 1919 the Central provinces 
and Madras followed in the neat year and Assam in 1921 The United 
Provinces passed a second Act in 1926 

1 It is pleasing to note that while education is not free in Bnush 
India except where it O compulsory in the Indian States we find in many 
places even secondary and college education free for example Patiala main 
tains a first grade college imparting fret education to state rub/CCti primary 
education is fret throughout the state In Kashmir education for boys has 
been made compulsory In the Municipal areas from 1923 
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Provinces District Boards Primary Education Act teas passed 
in 1926 for rural areas But we observe that %eiT little 
progress has been made in this direction by the Local Bodies 
One of the chief causes of their slow progress is thei- poor 
financial condition Another important cause is the lack of 
popular support However, primary education is growing 
and according to the statistics of 19^4 there ate over tu o 
lakhs (2,00,924) of recogni'ed primary schools in British 
India containing over 98 lakhs (98,06,356) of students. 
Pamary education is chieflv in charge of local bodies, 1 e 
the Municipal Boards and the Distant Boards and the Govern 
ment controls it through its inspecting staff 

Lttemgi and Educational statistics 
It may be useful at this stage to give a few figures in this 
Connection about cducauon As has been often said very few 
people in India are educated E\en hteraev is \ err low, though 
it is progressing About jo years back it was less than 4 pci 
Cent, in 1921 it was roughly 7 per cent, about 10 years back 
It was 8 2 per cent and non it is about 9 5 per cent ot her 
population occluding children unde' tne vear» of age* 
Among males the percentage is much higher than among 
females Parsees gi\ e the highest percentage of literates 1 e 
79 1, Jews 41 6, Jains 35 3, Christians 27 9, Sikhs 9 1, Bud- 
dhists 9 o, Hindus 8 4, \f0hamm2dans 6 4 and so on Terri- 
torially the highest percentage is in Burma 1 ®, then w Cochin, 
Tntvancore and Baroda in order \s tor English, literacy 


* A literate person is ne »ho can wnic a i«u 
°Thc highest per.enta^u of 1 t-ncy in Burma 
let e of Eaddhist system ot rduutt on- Eserr v Ha 
m nastery in as Inch both boss and prli are tausft 

become a common habit traditional among all clas 

males anJ females. 


and read its reply 

hn pot at lean one 
So that tieracy fat 
of the people both 
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in that language extends only to u j pet cent, that is, 21 2 
per cent among males and 2 8 per cent among females, ex 
eluding children under five years of age Territorially the 
highest percentage is in Cochin, then in Coorg, Bengal and 
Travancore m order 

In the year 19 $0 31 the number of scholars in all lnstitu 
tions in British India was 1,26,89,086, which rose to 
1,31,72890 W 1934 Of these the numbers of female 
scholars were 23,73 393 and 27,55,051 respectively It is 
noteworthy that in all the professional and technical or 
industrial institutions in British India taken together (in 
eluding normal schools and training colleges) the number 
of scholars is not even one lakh being only 94,610 in 1931, 
and only 90,515 m 1934 and excluding the training colleges 
and normal schools the numbers were only 60,987 and 61,560 
respectively The number of training colleges and normal 
schools was alone 762 in 193 1 and 604 in 1934 and the number 
of all the other institutions 741 and 725 respectively 
It may be remarked that in British India as a whole the 
percentage of scholars to population has been varying as 
follows — 

Scholars 1929 30 1930-31 1931 32 1932 33 1933 34 
Total 5 06 4 67 4 70 4 73 4 85 

Males 8 07 7 36 73} 7 3 2 7 44 

Females 1 88 1 80 1 89 1 98 2 09 

The percentage in Madras is highest being 6 5, in Bombay 
63m Bengal 5 92, in the Punjab 5 43 and so on, while in 
the United Provinces it is only 3 2 and in the Central 
Provinces 3 11 It is lowest in Bihar and Onssa being 3 1 
As regards cost of education it may be remembered that 
the annual average cost per student amounted in 1929 30 
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toRs 23/4/0 and in 1933 3410 Rs 20/15/3 The total ex- 
penditure in 1933 34 amounted to Rs 26,17,6^,186 Of 
this total cost the Government contributed 43 8 per cent, 
the fees amounted to 24 8 per ceat the Municipal and 
District Boards contributed 16 per cent and the rest 15 4 
per cent came from all other sources 

S indents outude India 

There are also a number of Indian students pursuing their 
studies in foreign countries Sometimes the Government 
gives state scholarships tor training of students in certain 
subjects The subjects of studs m toreign countries are 
usually industrial, connected « irh training of teacher'. Jaw, 
and general subjects for higher academic degrees The Gov 
eminent also trains in England certain classes of candidates 
for services like the Indian Gvil Service, the Indian Medical 
Service etc etc The foreign countries to which students 
usually go are Great Britain and Ireland, the Lnited States 
of America, Japan, Germans , and some o*her countries of 
the European Continent Statistics of 1930 31 show that 
of the students reading m foreign countries 1849 were 
educated m England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 201 in 
the United States of America and 5 in Germany, 4 in 
Switzerland and 1 in Austria the total being zioS The 
number has declined since then and according to the figures 
of 1932 33, the total number was oni\ 1858 distributed as 
follows Great Britain and Ireland, 1591, America, 152, 
German}, 3 z, France, 22, Austria, j, Switzerland and Italy, 
each 5 

Spina!, professional and tecln ca! eiLtsaf on 

Apart from institutions for general cducsti >n there are 
various schools or colleges for imparting education to 
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special classes of students or in special subjects But thev 
are so few in number that there is a great rush for admission 
in some of them and a further increase of such institutions is 
badly needed As in case of general institutions these also 
ate sometimes maintai ned by Government, sometimes by 
local Boards and sometimes by private persons or bodr 
of persons 

Special training is also given for military work in the Indian 
Military Academy and in the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Miktarv college both at Debra Dun There are also special 
colleges for the education of princes and their relations 
They arc five tn number at present situated in Ajmer, Indore, 
Lahore, Rajkote and Raj pur 

Among professional institutions may be mentioned the 
various Jaw colleges and the various medical colleges and 
schools like those m Calcutta, Lahore, Lucknow, Agra etc. 
or those intended for the progress of indigenous systems 
as in Benares or Delhi 

Technical education is still sadly lacking in India Re 
cently however there has been considerable progress in 
this direction The students are taught in various institutes 
sciences, arts, and crafts bke engineering, medicine, agn 
culture, sculpture, painting, iron work, gold and silvet w ork, 
carpentry, architecture, wood carving, pottery, dyeing etc. etc. 
Among industrial and technical institutes may be mentioned 
the following — (i) The Institute of Agricultural Research at 
Pusa in Bihar, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
at Delhi and the Agricultural College at Naim near Allahabad, 
and Forest colleges at Delira Dun and Coimbatore (2) The 
Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute in Bombav, the Government Technical 
Institute at Cawnpore, dyeing and printing schools as in 
Cawnpore and institutes for training in leather, carpentry. 
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textile, pottery, iron work etc (3) Engineering colleges at 
Roorkee, Benares, Sibpur, Poona, Madras etc and other 
Engineering schools, (training is given in civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineering also) Mining and Metallurgical 
college at Benares and Mining School at Dhanbad (4) Com 
mercial colleges as in Bombay and Catrnpore 

Special institutions 

A vetv important side of education is the education of 
those who are incapable of receiving education in the ordinary 
trap, for example the educaaon of those who cannot attend 
the school during ordinary school hours or those uho are 
blind or those who are deaf and dumb For the education 
of the first mentioned class ot people night schools have been 
opened at certain places For the second class of people 
there are schools particularl) in Madras and VLlahabad For 
the thi'd class of people there arc Deaf and Dumb institutes 
particularly in Calcutta and \lkhabad 

Among the special institutions mav also be mentioned 
firstly such institutions as Sana Niketan Sir Rabin d/a Nath 
Tagore’s school at Bolepur or the Gurhul near Hardwar 
and the Ayurvedic and Lnam Tibbia college 

Another class ot special institutions is that ot the Chiefs’ 
colleges which are five in number and are intended foz the 
education of sons and relatnes of the princes and the chiefs 

Certain Problems 

Education has been presenting ' err serious problems 
particularly m India, for example, the medium of education, 
the organisation of unn ersities and so on \t present 
host ever some of these problems have been solved but next 
problems are constantly arising In this place «e shall 
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consider a few of the chief problems connected with the 
subject of education 

Female Education 

To educate Indian women is not an easy task because in 
the first place the custom of Parda prevents them from 
moving in society, in the second place their shyness prevents 
them from mixing with men and in the third place the 
poorer classes, among whom the above two causes are not 
working, cannot afford to educate themselves or their child- 
ren Early marriage may also be regarded as an obstacle in 
the many How ever, progress is being made in this direction 
and various schools and colleges have been opened for 
females 11 in which mostly female teachers arc kept but in 
many places in the primary classes and again in the univer- 
sities both bovs and girls are taught together This system 
is known as co education and though it has the advantage of 
economy on the one hand and of training boys and girls 
together on the other, it has the great disadvantage of 
giving the same kind of education to both boys and girls 
who as a rule ought to be educated on different lines and 
in different courses of study except of course to a limited 
extent This aspect of education still demands a serious 
attention but it is gratifying to note that m girls’ schools 
provision is often made for teaching special subjects, suited 
for females, for example the domestic arts Still as a 
matter of fact female education needs great encouragement 
The Government have also made provisions for training 
of women teachers for vernacular schools They also have 

11 There is also a private university known at Shreemati Nathibai 
Damodha*- Thalersey Indian Women a University Much useful work is 
being done in the direction of female education by the All India Women 
Conference on Educational Reform 
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separate lady Inspectresses for girls schools There are two 
specially noteworthy colleges in Delhi the one is me Lads 
Hardinge Medical college for women and the other is the 
Lady Irwin college serving as a central teachers training 
college 

Poierty of the peop e 

The poverty of the people is a great drawback in the 
spread of education Most people arc simply unable to 
educate then children whether boys or girls Though 
poverty of the people cannot be easily removed education 
could be so organised as to afford ample opportunities to all 
for educating their children No doubt students arc granted 
scholarships and certain students are educated free, still much 
remains to be done and some of the Indian states have set 
the noble example of giving education free not onlv in 
primary and secondary classes but even m colleges tor, 
example Patiala Certainly education is a thing on which 
much more attention should be bestowed 
Physical training 

We often find that the educated people are less healthy 
than the uneducated people It has to be admitted that 
very little attention was forme dv paid to the health of 
the students, but now however various means have been 
adopted for securing better health for the students They 
take drill courses they pla> games, and take part tn vanous 
sports and are encouraged to cultivate active habits They 
are also taught hygiene and are subjected to frequent med.cal 

'"in order to provide some truhtarv training also to the 
students the University Training Corps has been organised 
which affords opportunities for good phvsical training 
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Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 

Closely connected with the subject of physical training 
and discipline is the scouting movement which so far as 
the boys are concerned is called the Boy Scouts Movement 
and so far as the girls are concerned is called the Girl Guides 
Movement The latter though making some progress has 
not yet become quite popular But the boy scouts are large 
in number and doing useful work in almost all the provinces 
There are two very important associations of scouts One 
is that of the Scouts of the Baden Powell System which is 
the official system, the other is that of the Seva Samiti 
Scouts, doing useful work They render important services 
in managing crowds and are thus a help to the Government 
police force also 

Chara ter and Moral "Training 

It has to be noted that formation of character and deve 
lopment of sound morals form an important part of a young 
man s or woman s education It is with tbs view that the 
ancient Indian system inculcated a definite and prescribed 
mode of life upon the students In these times however little 
direct effort is made for the development of sound character 
though as a matter of fact tbs aspect of education demands 
serious attention, for education should be essentially educative 
and not merely informative There is a feeling abroad 
that the present srstem of education in India is not conducive 
to character building Certainly it needs much reform 
Moral and religious instruction is regarded as a means of 
promoting good moral life but the British Government in 
India, unwilling to interfere with any body s religious view s 
and beliefs or to impose any convictions upon any person, 
refrains from providing any religious education but mission 
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ary institutions do give some reiigious training though it is 
not much availed of by the students Certain other insti- 
tutions also impart religious education but they are not 
many in number As a matter of fact the best wav of 
developing good character among the boys and girls is to 
set before them the best example, for example is always 
better than precept The selection of teachers must be very 
careful and they should be required to mix with the bovs 
freely and see that they lne good lives Secondly the courses 
of study should include biographies of persons of high and 
noble character and stones of noble deeds and should not 
include licentious literature 

It may be remarked that educational experiments m 
foreign countnes lead one to believe in the efficiency of 
education imparted in a home atmosphere In India it will 
be found easier to create such an atmosphere particularly 
because the joint family system itself is a long step towards 
it Hostels have been opened for most of the schools but 
they need important improvements 

Erferprtte , . 

The question of enterprise is also very important There 
are three bodies to be considered First 01 all there is tne 
Gm er nm ent The Government ordinanlv maintains a few 
institutions to serve as “models” and to “uphold a high 
standard of education” to quote the words of the Gor eminent 
of India’s resolution of 1904 Generally ever) civil distnet 
has a Government High School To most other institutions 
the Gor ernment grants aids Then the'e are the local 
bodies, that is, the Municipal Boards and District Boards to 
be considered They maintain almost all the primary schools 
within their respective areas including also vernacular schools 
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of higher standards In certain places they maintain insti- 
tutions of higher grades also, for example. High Schools 
Lastly we have to consider private enterprise A large 
number of schools and even colleges are maintained by 
private persons or associations, for example the various 
missionary societies or other Indian religious or other 
societies 
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Jmportarct of th * 

There is no aea\ og the ac that wi n t'-e -r"»r ” ot t mes 
greater interest is being ta^cn m the rr o t ]-cian 
States Political awakening in the coj - 1 - a a w L nas 
brought to the loretrort mans que«tio-'> tr e u c r 

not ansen betore or bad been le t un«ohed o- on u jelv 
solved Again the growth ot international and irte* <utal 
relations has made it impos< ble lor anr st_»e to remain 
isolated o- afford to neglect outsid” opinion Toe prow th ol 
economic interdependence has also tended to produce the 
same state ot affairs Therefore as a result ol sane us forces 
the subject of IncLan ‘'rates has assured g eat importance 
and in view ot the provision made bv the ren Go eminent of 
India Act of 19,1 lor a federation of be La me jdtng the 
states a studv ot this subject has b-co'-e su 1 — - important, 
The Indian states foma a con'idcable oart t India and 
for some tee past thc\ base been colie u c c., ltd Indian 
IncLa as distinguished trom the ot^er pa t • »mi B tisn 
India. Both from w~w of area a”d Dir. at n tl e\ can 
make up 13 aggreg-^e a tair\ bte coart- Th c \cr 2n 
area of 7,12,50s «tjaare mne», that 1 o\c >9 ” cc t <■ t the 
total area of India wh.ch ii iS.cS 679 'qua *. r l s Thc.tr 
aggregate population is 8,1 $,*0,845 that * °' er percent 
of the total ponulation ot IntLa wfci h is aS »■» ’7 8 and 
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forms nearly one-fifth of the population of the whole 
world This also increases their importance. 

The Chef Questions 

Among the chief questions which a study or description of 
the Indian States involves may be mentioned the following — 
Theit foreign relations and external policy, their internal 
administration, their relationship with the Paramount Power, 
their position in India and Indian administration, their 
position in the Empire and in the world at large, and finally 
in the states themselves the relationship between the rulers 
and the subjects. 

Difficu'/m of Treatment. 

Having in view the questions mentioned above any tfeat- 
ment of the subject of Indian states is necessardy attended 
with numerous difficulties. The states number in all about 
700 and no uniform treatment of them can be attempted, 
for they differ from one another in many respects The 
difference in size is so great that while Kashmir covers an 
area of 84,258 square miles certain states do not extend 
beyond 20 square miles and certain others are little more 
than small holdings In the matter of revenues also the 
difference is equally great, fox w hile Hj derabad has a revenue 
of about 8 crores and 74 lakhs of rupees, certain states have 
got a res enue amounting not even to half a lakh of rupees. 1 
Similarly is the case with population * Again the status 

, ror ciampfe, the ante o l Law, m Rajput ana has an area of 19 
equate miles and a revenue of about 10 000 rupees and the Wadi Estate in 
the Deccan State Agency has an a'ea of 12 squar* miles and a revenue 
of t 000 rupees 

’ Hyder bad has a population of 14,112,161 and Wadi Estate of 
1 704 only 
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and powers enjoyed bv the states also differ ven widely 
in different cases These depend not trerelv on the tenrs 
of the treaties which were entered into between the East 
India Companv and the states but also on the nature and 
extent of mte-feren , 'e \~h.ch the Bntish Goxerarrent may 
from time to time ese-ci'e in the case of particular states 
The treaties therrsehes differ \erv muen from one another 
as the conditions under hich they a ere made dinered in 
different cases 

As regards their administration al«o the difference is a 
marked one While cetain states 2re administered almost 
in the same manner and with the same erf "iencv as £> r itish 
India, others differ in different degree' In some o' them 
people have a voice in the adr mistration and can get their 
grievances redressed in the ordinan constitutional manner, 
while in some the\ has e little s oice 

On account of these differences it is no' possible to gise 
any account of the status which mav applv to all ot them. 
For this reason the subject will be rested onh n a g-reral 
manner with particular references wncre necessarv and exam- 
ples of va-iations from the gcn-ral account xuil be gisen as 
occasion demands 

With these observations the questions described aboxc 
will be treated in order 

Foreign Relations ard External Po'iq 

As regards foreign relations and external policy the states 
may be said to haxe no control oxer them Though in 
certain cases, especially in the treaties ente-ed into b\ Lord 
Wellesley, the states si ere regarded, according to the terms 
of that treaties, as equals ot the East India Compaq , gradual- 
ly it so happened that all the states lost control 01 er their 
foreign affairs At presc-t they cannot declare star o' make 
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peace or enter into other relations with any power, nor 
can they have dealings with other states In their relations 
with foreign powers and other states it is the Paramount 
Pow er that acts for them Again when any dispute arises 
between two or more states they must refer the matter to 
the Paramount Power 

lnPrral Admnntration 

In the matter of internal administration the states are in 
theory sovereign, that is, the rulers are free to administer 
thcu territories as they like The treaties which were con- 
cluded between the states and the East India Company 
were clear in this respect and the Company almost in all cases 
disclaimed interference in internal affairs Only in a few 
cases the treaties required that the princes should receive the 
ads ice of the British Resident The stipulations of the 
treaties securmg full internal sovereignty to the states were 
also in effect reiterated by British Administrators and 
Statesmen 3 However, Lord Canning declared m his minute 
of 1S60 “that the Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses in a Name 
Gosernment as may threaten any part of the country with 
anarchy or disturbance ” He also made it clear that in 
such cases apart from ordinary interference the Government 
of India may also assume temporary charge of a state if 
there be Sufficient reason to do so So that m practice w c 
find that the British Government has from time to time 
interfered with the internal administration as occasion arose 

* In thu connection the Proclamation of Queen \ ictorn made an 1SJJ 
ma/ be r-men-bered which said that no cncroachmrnti would be allowed on 

the rights and dominions of the ponce* The Queen made it clear that 

»e shall respect the right], dignity and honour of toe Native princes at 
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and has sometimes actually gone to the extent of deposing 
a ruler and ins talli ng his heir in his place or even assuming 
temporary charge of the state itself However as a general 
rule the British Government scrupulously respects the in 
ternal authority of the rulers 
This deviation in practice from the still unaltered terms of 
the treaties has mosth been the natural result of conditions 
prevailing in the states Sometimes the treatise themselves 
were capable of various interpretations Considering this 
state of affairs Dr Mohan Singh Mehta observes that “The 
baste principles of the Company’s engagements with the 
states were incompatible, if not illogical ’* But there can 
be no clear definition of this mterfercnce and the princes have 
been complaining of the gradual encroachment upon their 
nghts They demand a clear definition of their status in 
terms of then treaties which the* think are sometimes not 
respected by the British Government As a result of the 
agitation the Butler Committee was appointed to report 
on the matter but its report was not satisfactory to the 
princes It ma\ be remembered that the Committee 
could not arm e at a formula which could cover the eterc.se 
of paramount^ m this matter In practice the Got ernmen 
of India interferes in different degrees accor mg , 
necessity, of which the Government itself is t e sc ^ 
Speaking in ,909 Lord Minto laid stress on the minimum 
of interference stith the rules in their ot»n affairs 
regards domtntons the Brmsh Government 
terfered stnee the Qoeen's proclamation On 
.. has somenmes been ven liberal, for 
the state of Mysore to its old roline 
granting rultng possets to die Maharaf, of Benares in 


* Lo-d Hiitinjjj and the Indian State*. 
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General Conduct of Administration 

Ordinarily the states have their independent administration 
within their territories This administration varies in different 
degrees in the case of different states, for which there are two 
chHf reasons In the first place the powers of administration 
exercised by states are not the same in all cases and in the 
second place the mode of a dmini stration itself differs in 
different states 

As regards the first we may notice various gradations from 
full sovereignty to mere shadow of authority For example, 
Hyderabad has its own currency consisting of gold and 
silver coins and of notes It has also its own postal service 
and stamps Again as regards judicial administration certain 
states have got High Courts of their own On the other 
hand some smaller states enjoy very little power 

Ordinarily the states have all the paraphernalia of ad- 
ministration, that is, they have military and police forces, 
jail executive, judiciary and so on They hare also their 
oxi n laws and carrv on other departments, like forest, health, 
education, sanitation etc In certain cases they have their 
own railw ays also As a matter of practice and for the sake 
of convenience they usually model then administration on 
the lines of British administration, and though they have the 
right to make independent laws for their subjects, they 
mostly see that their laws conform to the laws of British 
India as far as possible The gradation of their courts 
also is very much like that in Bnush India Generally there 
is more uniformity in the criminal law and procedure than 
in civil and much more so than in revenue or tenancy law 
and procedure 

Some states have got Legislative Councils also and 
as vc hate seen in connection with woman suffrage 
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rpr fain states are very much advanced in that respect 5 In 
the matter of education also some states have shown re 
markable progress, both in the matter of literacy and 
encouragement of education® 

The ruling pnnce is the chief executive jud-cial as well as 
legislative authont> in his state and he takes an active part 
in the administration The highest officer below him is m 
many places called th- Dewan or Diwan who is o ten die 
president of the executive council of the state whe • such a 
council exists r , 

We shall now see in brief the constitution of the 
four premier states, narnclv Hyderabad Kashmir 
Mysore and Baroda All of these hase got their own hM 
Courts They have also got Execume Courcils 
Hyderabad the Council has a President and other membe s 

in charge of various departments tn Mvsore U comists o 

.he D<Ean and ttro member, of Conned In to* ■ » 
the Desyan 1! the Pres.dent of the Council As regards th 
legislature, Hyderabad has a Ug.slatrve Conner! of to 
members TO* an official ma,onts and Kashmir has a Sme 
Assembly TO* a non official maior.ty Baroda has a Leg. 
latrve Department under a Legal Remembrancer uhich s 
responsible fo making burs and has also a Legrslam e Conner! 
Sore has tryo Houles *e one rs called .he RcpreS natl, e 
Assembly LrSe other rs called rhe Legrslam e Conner! .he 
latter censuring of jo members to* » non official "«,onty 

0f A’s° regards *e military force tbe paramount 

cnbes Ed tar. .» >'™g*H As a mane* of ^fac * 

states have no occas.on ro defend thcmsclses from oats do 


c J1J 14 abort 
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aggression, for the paramount power protects them from 
such aggressions But there are two uses of maintaining 
such a force, the one is for display and the other for service 
to the Imperial Government in cases of need 7 

Relationships with The Paramount Power 
This is a very debatable subject and the relationships of the 
states with the Paramount Power are m many respects better 
understood than defined This subject has many aspects 
First of all there is the question of the Paramount Power, 
that is, whether the Crown or the Government of India is the 
suzerain The treaties with the states w ere entered into bv 
the East India Company whose powers were taken over by 
the Crown Thus the Crown became the suzerain power 
But though this may be the legal or theoretical position, in 
practice the states ate not allowed to deal with the Crown 
directly So that for practical purposes it is the Govern 
ment of India that exercises the powers of Suzerainty But 
it must be remembered that the Governor General as 
\ lccroy represents the Crown in India 
Under the Federal constitution of India as planned by the Govern 
ment of India Act of 193} the powers connected nith the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown in its relations mtb the states shall , 
if not exercised by His Majesty , be exercised only by His Majesty's 
Representative or by the persons acting under hts authority This 
Representative will be appointed by His Majesty and may be the 
same person as ibe Gntmrr General 
Then there is the important question of exerase of para- 
mountcy, that is, how and in what cases is this exerase made 

* Service! rendered by the icirej »re very valuable In the Uic Great 
European War come of the prince! eg the Maharaja! of Patiala and 
Bikaner went in person to the battle field apart from tending troop! and 
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or felt To understand this we maj notice the following 
points — 

1. In the external relations of the states or in inter-statal 
matters the Paramount Power is all in all It regulates all 
these relations and has left no independent authority to the 
states. It also decides the disputes arisen between them 
2 In the matter of internal administration the Paramount 
Power usually respects the authority of the rulers and does 
not concern itsell with tncir affairs But in cases of gross 
injustice threatening the peace of the country or in cases 
of gross mis rule or for other sufficient cause of which the 
sole judge is the Paramount Power itsc't, it does take steps 
to set matters right Hus may be done by remonstrance or 
giving adt ice to the particular ruler concerned and putting 
the necessary pressure on him to carrv it out, bv getting some 
officer appointed in the <»te who will carry out the necessan 
measures, by deoosing a prince or making him abdicate 
and installing his heir in his place, or finalh by assuming 
charge of the state itself 8 

* The Paramount Power protects the states from all 
outride dangers and also undertakes to secure the rulers in 
their possession So that .then the peace of am state IS 
threatened eten On account of not, o. disorder* the Para 
mount Power intervenes to set the matters n b 
states turn help the Paramount Potent in times of need 
tilth men and monev and die rulers themselves often fi hr 
fot it The militate strength and armaments etc ot each 

■n. Giikwir of 

conduct and grot* r» S o ramwt wn The 

Rao III of Indore had to abdicate m {lToar ° . h Poucr 

of NaMia separated h.mtelf from adtmniatrauon a ^ ,f„ r J. e 
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state are prescribed by the Paramount Power. 

5 The suzerain power is the genera! guardian of 
minor princes So that whenever the ruler of a state happens 
to be, minor, the Government of India manages for the edu- 
cation of the ruler and for the administration of his state 
Generally in such cases a council with a president is appointed 
to carry on the administration 

This question of minority administration is a very thorny 
one and the part played by the suzerain in this matter is 
often resented But the Gov ernment of India are definite 
m their attitude and in 1917 they issued a declaration asserting 
their role as trustees and custodians of the rights, interests 
and traditions of a state during a minority They, however, 
promised to attach due weight to requests made by individual 
ruling princes or chiefs regarding any principles they might 
wish to be adopted in case of their own states or families 

6 The Br ush Government maintains and controls col- 
leges for the education of the princes and their relations 

7 As suzerain power the British Government at the 
time of succession or investiture gives a recognition of the 
succeeding ruler In the case of a direct natural heir, as 
announced by Lord Chelmsford m 1917, this recognition 
is only formal and the obligation to obtain it does not 
impair the inherent right to succeed 

When there is no direct heir to succeed a ruler, an heir 
can be adopted and almost all states possess the tight of 
adoption 

8 The Paramount Power receives tributes, which vary 
in amount according to the circumstances of each particular 
case, from many of the states, as for example, Benares, Jaipur, 
Travancore etc Certain states also receive tributes from 
certain others, for example, Baroda receives tributes from a 
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number of states of Kathiaw at 

The suzerain power also receives what is known as nazar 
But now the occasions of receiving nazars ha\e been very 
much limited in view of the announcement made bj Lord 
Reading in 1921 that His Majesty had been pleased to dis 
pense with the presentation of nazar on ceremonial visits 
or receptions either to himself or to members of his family 
or to his officers to whom it had been customary to present 
them except at installations and investitures 

'Position in h dia and Indian administration 

So far the position of the states in India and Indian ad- 
ministration is marked by an important degree of aloofness 
The rulers as w ell as their subjects are free from the control 
of the lav s of British India* The states arc also free to let 5 
their own customs and can freely trade with Bnush India 
Only in cases of maritime states are ce-tain restrictions 
imposed 

The rulers of the states are honoured in British India 
They are entitled to a preserved number of salutes accord 
mg to the states of which the) are rulers and the\ are also 
sometimes entitled to personal salutes The highest number 
of salutes is 21 tor the rulers of Baroda, Gwalior H)derabad, 
Kashmir and Mysore In 1899, while speaking at Gwalior, 
•Lord Curzoa claimed the rulers of the stares as his col- 
leagues and partners in the administration ot the country 
The subjects of the states can also be admitted like British 
subjects to most of the public o Tices in British India 

*Io c .se of criminals *ho comm o2tnc« cognizable by Br t ib 
hid an Covrrs and etcapc to a s jir the stare *u bur n ar bound to 
hind them over but the En isb ltd its Vo i c cannot a res iSc-i *ithou 
the perms sign cf the «at_ 
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The princes are protected bv special legislation from 
sinister propaganda etc for example the Indian States (Pro 
lection Against Disaffection) Act of 1922 
But now the states mil be m closer contact mtb British India and 
its administration As proi ided by the Got smment of In/ha Act of 
193 j the Federation of India to be established shall include those of 
th* Indian states a huh bate acceded or may accede later to the Federa 
tton For the p trpose of accession the ruler of the state acceding 
shall exenite an instrument known as the Instrument of Accession, 
in which he mil authorize the exercise by the federation authorities, 
only for the purpose of the federation, of all suih functions as may be 
tested m them by or under the Act He mil specif call} mention 
the matters mtb respect to which the Executne or the Legislators 
of the Federation may exercise its power and mil also specify the 
limitations to 9 hub such exercise of functions nay be subject 
The Got enter Gtnera! mil bate special responsibility for the 
protection of the rights of any Indian state and the rights and 
dignity of its ruler 

As regards the exercise of executne authority, it will remain 
tested tn the federated state except in so far as it ss excluded by 
vtrtue of a Federal Law 

As regards legislation, the Federal Legislature can make laws 
for a federated state m accordance mtb the Instrument of Accession 
of that state and subiect to any Imitations contained therein A 
Federal law which extends to a federated state shall supersede any 
law made by the state w bub may be repugnant to the federal lan 
It has also been specifically proitded that the executne authority 
of a federated state shall be so exercised as to secure respect for the 
laws of the Federal Legislature applicable to the state 

As regards judicial administration, the authority of the Federal 
Court shall extend 01 er the federated states XJrder certain arcums 
tances the Federal Court has oriental jurisdiction tn disputes tn which 
a state is a party It can also beer appeals from High C ourlt 
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m federated Stafs tn certa n cases Su b an appeal slJl o h stay 
of special case to be stated toy tb High Court co-card for ft 
opmon of the Federal Court To certain exter be an a or d 
by tke Federal Court ard by ar udgnent of the Pr i_, C ir l is 
made binding on federated s ates also 

All antoonties, entl era jud. tal, of the Federated Staff as 
also of British India shall atm aid of the Federal Court nh o 
has poner, as rested s lotb British India ard federa ed states, 
to order atterdarce of ary persor or production of ar , > d m eft etc 
\As regards the cor<titut on, composition ard procedure etc of 
tk, Ex.«„«, tk, Ut„’a Vi h ]u/ ,an of tht Mr./, . 
Ik, „ai,r ,s r,f,rr,J to Ckapt,, V on C,n ml Air,n at, » ] 
Tk, Art ha, pmtitd that mb:, it to th pnnmr, o] tk, Ir tn, 
m,n, of Acrttmn of a F,iara„i Slat, ,t, ngk,, ari ok.ua,, n: 
of the Groan in relation to the slates reman toupee eel 


Position tn tke Empire ard tb a or Id at large 

Theoretically most of the sates ate allies of the Crown 
So that their status is very htgb But pracnrally .. ts much 
lower as ts cleat from the possets eternised bt and dm 
comiol placed over, them «tth the mau B utauoo of the 
Fedetattoo then pos.don will pe.haps be “fj 

because they mil tenant federated utu.s of the 
Of India like other provinces ot British India 
subject to its authonn . ,„j e 

Again in world affans ihet cannot b ' 
pendent sates ot soseieigo powers T ej s 

policy ot relations of then lnt „„auonal impot 

But though the sates as such I base 1 In* antetn^ 
tance, the rulers of some ot these o p |. 

qualities and hate acquired mamaPo-al tame • 

L Maharajas of Panda and = ned «d. 

reputation in taking part m " 
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War 10 and after, in the League of Nations and in various 
international bodies the Indian representatives including 
certain rulers of the Indian states have played important 
parts and rendered valuable contributions 

The formation of the Federation will give wider opportu- 
nities to the Princes to earn a name for themselves 

The Statu and the r Subjvtt 

The inhabitants of a state are the subjects of its Ruler. 
Ordinarily a Ruler commands great respect in his state 
and is sometimes greeted by his people with demonstrations 
of Arti etc The subjects usually pay him the homage due 
to a R2ja from his prajd according to the Dharmasastras But 
with the change of times people have begun to be conscious 
of thcit grievances against the administration Various 
forces have combined to produce discontent w the minds 
of the people The growth of constitutional government in 
British India, the spread of education in the states, the 
prevalence of the ideas of democracy and popular represen 
tation have all roused the minds of the slumbering people. 
At the same time the personal relations subsisting between 
the Rulers and their subjects are gradually vanishing and the 
people now look upon thar Ruler merely as an adminis- 
trator The Rulers themselves, often educated in English 
atmosphere and sometimes in England, do not inspire the 
same confidence in their subjects as the Ruler who lived 
among his people and almost as one of them 

As a result of all this we find an agitation m the states for 
grant of popular control over the administration. The 


“It »itl be remembered that in 1S19 England w. 
tel „ram *hich the \ iceroy sot rtpoma- that the n>le 
700 in number »ith One accord rallied to the defence o 
dieted their perianal services and resonrerj cf ibr mte. 


'a* at rred by the 
ers cf states -bout 
af the Empire and 
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people gather m conferences, as for example, the States 
People’s Conference and demand rights and privilege' In 
response to their demands or to secure better government 
some of the states have associated their people in the 
administration in various degrees 

It is notext orthv that under the Government of India Act 
of 193 j the seats reserved tor the States in the Federal Legis- 
lature are to be filled br persons appointed bx the Rulers of 
the States and not elected or chosen bx their oeople This 
further produces discontent among the subjects of the States 

Political Offi'trs 

As noted earlier in the chapter on Central Admrni 1 ration 
the relations of the Government 01 India xi ith the Indian 
States are looked after bv the Political Department under the 
direct and personal supervision o‘ the Gox ernor General 
himself The officers through xx hom the poxx ers of the Gov- 
ernment are exercised in this matter are know n as Political 
Officers and it is thex w ho form the channel ot communica- 
tion between the Government of India and the Indian 
States In the larger state' there an. Residents, as tor example 
in Baroda and Hxderabad In the Agcncie , ee the Ra| 
putana Agencx , there are Agent' to he Gox ernor General 
These Agents are assisted bv local Residents, as in L daipur 
and Gxxahor, or bx Political Agents asm Bhopal In the states 
under Provincial Governments the Iar crone' have P>Jiucai 
Agents and in the smaller ones the Co lector or the ( ->m 
missioners discharge the tunction' ot tne P jutiea \ •-nts 
For Provincial State the G >x error o’ the rrown^e i' u uallj 
him'ell the Agent to tne Governor General Bat the 
Madras Prcsidencx has tne states each ot vihic^ hi' an 
Agent to the Governor General 

The political officers h.ep the Government imormed of 
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the affairs and administration of the states They a-e also 
expected to assist and advise the rulers in an? administrative 
or other matters on which they may be consulted 

The Chamber of Prmeei 

We have seen above 11 how and when the Chamber of 
Ponces or the Narendra Mandal was inaugurated It is 
composed of the rulers of major states who are members of 
the Chamber and the representatives of groups of smaller 
states The chief officer of the Chamber is called the 
Chancellor who is selected by the members themselves by 
vote There is also a Pro-Chancellor selected in the same 
manner as the Chancellor to act for him when he is absent 
out of India The Chamber has again a Standing Committee 
whose members are selected by \otes This committee 
considers the subjects to be discussed at the meetings of the 
Chamber 

The Viceroy himself is the president of the Chamber, 
which meets once a year and considers questions subrrum.1 
to it concerning the Princes, their rights and privileges and 
position m the imperial affairs Its proceedings which were 
formerly held in camera have since 1929 been made generally 
open to the public 

It must however be remembered that the Chamber is 
merely a recommendatory body Sul] jr affords to the 
Princes a unique opportunity of discussing their affairs e\ 
pressing their views and increasing their weight in the country 
and in the imperial affairs 

The F 1 lure 

The future of the states will very much depend upon 

” Scr pjjo 9 1 92 tbon 
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the working ot the Fede-al Cor >ti tutio^ B_t it 1 clear 
that, while losing in certain degrees their au 020m , the 
states trill ga_n in weight and 11 — o’tatice and thei -uie r s 
vnll find unnrecccenicd o-'pcru runes or p'osirg tneir 
worth and showing thei' capaarr Th“r mil no c ore 
remain separate entities bui will seco-tu. rarts ot a -i'ger 
whole having a •e-f'em ed -a cm* o^aj st-n. 



Supplement 

Commencement of the Act of jyy/ 

The Government of India Act 1955 provided in Section 
477 that part II of the Act, that is, the part relating to the 
Federation of India “shall come into force on such date 
as His Majesty may appoint by the Proclamation estab- 
lishing the Federation ” and “ The remainder of 

this Act shall, subject to any express provision to the contra 
ry, come into force on such date as His Majesty in Coun- 
cil may appoint ” 

Commencement of certain proastons 

By an Order in Council entitled “ The Government of 
India (Commencement and Transitory Provisions) Order 
1956’* His Majesty has ordered that the provisions of the 
Act, other than those relating to the Federation of India, the 
Federal Railway Authority, the Federal Court and the pay etc 
of the Commander in Chief, shall come into force on the 
ist of April 1937, while the provisions relating to the Federal 
Railway Authority and the Federal Court shall come into 
force on a date to be appointed by his Majesty in Council, 
and those relating to the pay etc of the Commander in Chief 
shall not come into force until the establishment of the 
Federation It may be noted that the Federal Court and the 
Federal Railway Authority shall come into existence, not- 
withstanding that the Federation has not yet been established 
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Constitution of O tssa ord S rd 
Though the provisions ot me Vet resardine the adirim 
tration of provinces are to come into torce on the is ot 
April 1957 the provinces of Orissa and Sind have a 
readr be n con t cuted as separate prov rnces bv Order m 
Council entitled the Government ot India (Constitution 
of Orissa) Order 19 6 and The Government of India 
(Constitution ot Sind) Order 1956 respecurelv w hose pro 
visions came into torce on the 1st ot Vpnl 19,6 The new 
Province of Onssa ha been composed ot the Orissa Dm ion 
of the earlier Bihar and On sa province certain areas tran 
ferr-d from the Madras Pres denev and certain a ca tran 
ferred trom the Central Provinces 

Crarts tn aid to ctrta 1 Pro r 

An Order in Council entitled The Government ot India 
(Distribution ot Revenue) Order 1936 has provided tor 
making grants in aid to certain province as lol ovv s — 

(1) The Lmtcd Provinces Rs s lakhs n each vear 
of the first 5 rears from commencement ot the part of the 
An relating to provinces 

(2) Assam Rs $0 lakhs in each vear 

(j) The North West Frontier Province Rs 100 lakhs 
in each vear 

(4) Or: sa Rs 47 lakhs in the first vear alter commence 
ment of the part ot the Vet relatine to provinces 4 lakhs 
in each of the succeeding 4 tears and 4 lakhs in everv 
subsequent v car 

(5) Sind Rs no lakhs in th fir i vear alter com 
menccment ot the part ot the Vet rvLitmc t province 
loj lakhs tn each ot the succeedinc 9 'ear 8c lakhs in each 
of the near 20 rears 6 f lakhs m each ot the fi'Vt 1 vear 
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60 lakhs in each of the next j years and 5 5 lakhs in each of 
the next j years 

The grants will be charged on the revenues of the Federa- 
tion 

High Court at Nagpur 

A High Court of Judicature has been established at Nag- 
pur by Letters Patent this year (1936). 



